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“ AMERICAN MUSIC 
FIRST,”” DEMAND OF 
NEBRASKA TEACHERS 


Native Art Should Yield to No 
Other Nation’s, Declare Edu- 
cators in Annual Convention at 
Lincoln —Pedagogues Are Urged 
to Consider Business Aspects 
of Profession Joseph Hof- 
mann, Lieurance and Other 
Soloists Enliven Sessions 


INCOLN, NEB., April 5.—Re-estab- 

lishing the work of the Nebraska 
State Music Teachers’ Association on a 
peace basis, Mayor J. E. Miller opened 
the third annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion on Monday morning by: advocating 
the building of municipal auditoriums as 
to the war Such 
memorials, he said would enable the mass 
of people to hear the best music, and 
perpetuate the work begun in 
camps and abroad during the war. 


memorials heroes. 


would 


The meeting of the association was 
held on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
mesday, with a large and representative 


vathering of the state’s musicians in at- 
Nearly four hundred were 
registered during the three days’ session. 
On Monday morning at the Lincoln 
Hotel the welcoming address was made 
vy Mayor Miller. As New York was the 
lew musical capital of the world, so, he 
ield, Lincoln had been, and would con- 
inue to be, not only the legal, but the 
lusical capital of the state. He then 
poke of the visions for a more musical 
Lincoln and state, and added that he 
oped that the memorials built by the 
ites of the state in honor of the work 
lone in camps and over-seas by our 
oldiers might take the form of halls in 
which good music might be given to the 
people. “Such memorials,” said he, 
‘should unite architectural beauty and 
Feneral utility, and those who build them 
hould not be in too great haste to decide 
hoout them. Take several months, if 
lecessary, to complete your plans, but 
nild a4 permanent structure when you do 
Dulid,”’ 
Sid: 


endance. 


‘y Silber, the energetic president 
the Association, followed Mr. Miller, 
Mddre ing the teachers on the subject, 
Why Are We Here?” Mr. Silber outlined 
he work of a teachers’ organization as 
te elevations of the standard of teach- 
ig, the advancement of American musi- 
al t , and the cultivation of a fra- 
‘al feeling among the members. Mr. 
Ser placed himself on record as being 
gain ' the idea of asking for legislation 
' certain musical reforms, but would 
nally prefer that such reforms ob- 
| automatically, as a result of greater 
‘ and appreciation aroused by the 
work done by artists and teach- 
h results have obtained in Lin- 
‘1, Which is held as a model city in re- 
the liberality which exists in re- 
the allowance of music credits in 
hn school and university. Music, 
x to the president, should be 
‘ With food and shelter, as one of 
‘mire necessities of life. 

’..onday afternoon session was held 
First Congregational Church. 
‘. Watt of Chicago read a paper 
National Outlook in Music.” Mr. 
tributed the great development 
il taste in America to the fact 
h music is taught in the public 
in community singing, in high 
‘hestras, and similar places, and 
lea to the music teachers to do 

to Americanize art. “Unite,” 
Watt; “some American compo- 

each day’s teaching, and on 
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©lra LL. Hills Studio 


MAY PETERSON 
This Charming American Soprano Has Proved Her Worth Both in the Concert Field 


and as a Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
a Successful Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


She has Just Completed 
(See page 20) 





each recital program, with the works of 
the old masters. 

“Americans should insist on equal use 
of American music with that of all na- 
tionalities, and should insist that Amer- 
ica give first thought to American music. 
Then we should think, in the same re- 
spectful manner, of the commercialism of 
our art. The teacher and artist should 
establish a price for his services and 
never again give them for nothing. Asa 
parting slogan for the use of the musici- 
an, I say, ‘Nothing for Nothing!’ ”’ 

A special musical program was given 
by Louise Zabriske of Omaha; Luella An- 
derson and Frank Mach, violinists of 
Omaha, and by a stringed quartet, in- 
cluding Edward J. Walt, Jessie Wilkins, 
William T. Quick, Lillian Eiche, who 
played with Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond, or- 


every Saturday, by The Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, City of New York, N. Y¥ 
N. Y., under the act of March 8, 


1879. 


Saturday, April 19, 1919 


ganist, a complete Tchaikovsky program, 
All performers were warmiy applauded. 
On ‘tuesday morning, the president ap- 
pointed several committees to report the 
next day, and then threw the meeting 
open to the teachers. Mrs. Lura Schuler 
Smith read an admirable paper on “The 
Objectives of Music Teaching,” written 
by Mrs. Olive M. Strong, who was unable 
to be present. Mrs. Strong took her sub- 
ject from three standpvints, those of the 


teacher, the pupil, and of the community., 


She spoke of the preparedness of th¢ 
teacher, and her duties in regard to the 
building or reconstruction of music im 
the community through the pupil’s work} 
also of the upbuilding of musical morale 
in the community through the intensive 


[Continued on page 5] 
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METROPOLITAN TO 
ENGAGE EMINENT 
ARTISTS NEXT FALL 


Emmy Destinova, Lucrezia Bori 
and Olive Fremstad Are Among 
the Pcssibilities Amato to 
Resume Former Roé6les—Wer- 
reprath Is Kept in Gatti’s Fold 

Puccini and Verdi Work 
Dominated Past Season, List 
Shows 24 Out of 37 Operas 
Were Sung in Italian —Familiar 
Operas Given During Penulti- 
mate Week 


_ the close of the Metropolitan 
season on Saturday evening, April 
19, rumors and speculations concerning 
snext year dominate other musical con- 
sideration of the moment. Such reports 
have in them less of definite official as- 
surance than of intimations as to the 
direction of the operatic winds. It is 
fairly certain, however, that several art- 
ists present this year will be absent next 
and that at least one familiar figure will 
return. 

This last is Pasquale Amato, the bari- 
tone, who is said to have recovered from 
the illness that affected his singing for 
the past few years and caused his with- 
drawal from the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Amato will again sing his accustomed 
roles. 

The baritone contingent will include 
Reinald Werrenrath, whose modest oper- 
atic beginnings this winter augured well 
for his future in his new field. On the 
other hand, it is unlikely that the bari 
tone, Montesanto, will be retained. 

Stubborn rumors of Mme, Galli-Curci’s 
entry at the Metropolitan meet with 
vigorous denial there. But it is alto- 
gether likely that Emmy Destinova—who 
will next month grace the Covent Gar 
den season—will return to those onerous 
duties which her internment prevented 
her from fulfilling, while Lucrezia Bori, 
mourned for the past couple of years as 
voiceless, is to be back among us if re- 
ports as to her recovery are not grossly 
and her Mcnte Carlo ap 
pearances prove as triumphant as is ex 
pected. 

Few facts concerning the repertory 
are available. The questionings as to 
the Wagnerian dramas, which since the 
end of the war have been gradually 
growing in insistence, have evolved a 
report of likely authenticity that at least 
“Tristan” and “Parsifal’” will be pre- 
pared in English, and these should prove 
an easy stepping stone to the restoration 
of the entire Wagner program. Ade- 
quate translations, if not completely ob- 
tainable, can be provided by mabtiug com- 
posites of existing ones. Certainly any 
further exclusion of these works will 
call for an excuse on some other basis 
than patriotism. To interpret parts like 
Isolde and Kundry Olive Fremstad is 
available. 

The list of operas and the number of 
individual representations during the 
season just ended herewith follows: 


Operas in Italian 

Verdi 
a a ee eee ene es 8 
oo il a a ae aera ae 3 
= eee ae 2 
i i 3 
“Forza del Destino”............: 6 
I») 

Puccini 
PS 6 
{ MadamaeButterfly”............. 8 

4 a? ainaeetiimions 

[Continued on page 4] 
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NEW ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


New Symphony Orchestra, Conduc- 
tor, Edgar Varese. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Evening, April 11. 





Assisting Artist, Mme. Ettore 
Cadorin, Mezzo-Soprano. The 
Program: 


“Sonata” from the Cantata, “The 
Heavens Laugh, the Earth Re- 
joices,’ J. S. Bach “Gigues,” No. 
1 of “Images pour Orchestre” 
(first performance in New York), 
Claude Debussy. “Notte di Mag- 
gio,’ for Voice and Orchestra 
(first performance in New York), 
Alfredo Casella, Mme _ Ettore 
Cadorin. “Deux Images pour Or- 
chestre,’ Op. 10, “En pleine fleur,” 
“Danse villageoise” (first perform- 
ance in New York), Bela Bartok. 
Symphonic Poem, “Le Chant de la 
Destinée,” Gabriel Dupont. 











The New Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edgar Varese, began life on 
the wet Friday night of last week. It 
is called what it is called probably be- 
cause there are no symphonies on any 
of its programs so far made public. Its 
energies will be devoted to celebrating 
modern music of the flamboyant type 
—one fairly safe way, at least, of 
insuring an early demise. The orches- 
tra, which is co-operative and incorpor- 
ated, has been unmercifully heralded and 
advertised since a camerata of society 
ladies resolved to summon it into being. 
Even the mobile electric signs that flash 
and flame for the diversion of Times 
Square wayfarers have blazoned forth 
its coming. Biographical statistics of 
Mr. Varese have been writ large in pam- 
phlets, together with the facts of his 
great patriotism. The orchestra was re- 
cruited from among the local organiza- 
tions whose season is at an end. Estab- 
lished conductors have been represented 
as fretting and fuming over the new 
enterprise whereby the New York musi- 
cal year, so niggard of orchestral ac- 
tivities, is to be prolonged by a month 
or more. 

The high-born ladies who decreed the 
birth of the orchestra shed the light of 
their favor upon Mr. Varese instead 
of on some American. The reasons 
for this are not entirely clear to the in- 
quiring disposition. Mr. Varese, a young 
Frenchman reputed to have been dis- 
missed from the French army because of 
illness after several months of valorous 
combating, has done precious little here 
to attract attention. Two years ago 
he conducted a_ slipshod perform- 
ance of the Berlioz “Requiem” at the 
Hippodrome, given “as a memorial trib- 
ute to the fallen of all belligerent na- 
tions” (thus the announcements of that 
occasion). At the time MusIcCAL AMER- 
IcA found his conducting to show “little 
authority, insight or inspiration.” Be- 
fore he came to these blessed shores he 
had “guested” with “nearly every or- 
chestra of prominence in France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia and Austria,” as the New 
Symphony circular has it, and “had at- 
tracted the attention of modernists by 
his advanced thought in music and com- 
position and in a comparatively few 
years became known as one of the most 
prominent of the new school of com- 
posers.” Withal America was left to 
simmer in unblessed ignorance of his 
work. 

Mr. Varese led off his first program 
with three score and eight measures of 
Bach, in the form of the introduction to 
the cantata, “The Heavens Laugh, the 
Earth Itself Rejoices.” In this there was 
not necessarily any idea of placating the 
more staid tastes with a gesture of rever- 
ence to the classic ideal since there is a 
school of futurists which lays claim to 
Bach as one of their number. At all 
events, by a fortuitous circumstance a 
bit of music crept into the program. How 
Mr. Varese dealt with this music is an- 
other matter. 

Nothing about the first concert illu- 
minated any reason for the existence of 
the New Symphony Orchestra or the dis- 
tinction of leadership conferred upon its 
conductor. Experienced instrumentalists, 
the men naturally found no technical ob- 
stacles in the matter of the program. 
But there was none of the homogeneity, 
the brilliance, the finish or style one ex- 
pects of a band of virtuoso pretensions. 
Such things might be expected, of 
course, of an organization as yet in its 
salad days of co-operation. On his part 


Mr. Varese disclosed no gifts whatever 
calculated to clarify the problem of his 


election to the post of authority. Con- 
ductors are impassioned modernists 
either by conviction or necessity. There 


are some who earn torrential plaudits for 
a Scriabine tone-poem, who could barely 
evoke a few sparse patters in a Mozart 
symphony. But Mr. Varese did not suc- 
ceed in communicating even a passing 
illusion of distinction in all the evening’s 
welter of Debussy, Casella, Bartok and 
Dupont. An _ uninspired  time-beater, 
without force, arresting personality or 
individual interpretative power, even in 
works where a little goes far and the 
simulation of profound understanding is 
easy. Bach effected dire disclosures. 
And Bach, as was just remarked, con- 
stituted the only music of the evening. 


The rest—save the Debussy—was 
egregious trash. That composer’s 
‘““Gigues,” though far less significant 


than “Iberia” or the “Rondes de Prin- 
temps,” is not devoid of characteristic 
fascinations and the Scotch resemblances 
are attractive. But it was played with 
little atmospheric poetry or suggestive- 
ness. On Casella’s setting of Carducci’s 
“Night in May” silence would be the apt- 
est commentary. This thing of rank ugli- 
ness, insincerity and stupidity—a dis- 
eased composite of Ravel, Debussy and the 
‘‘Waldweben”—contains a vocal part op- 
posed to conflicting orchestral tonalities, 
which was last week delivered -by a cer- 
tain Mme. Ettore Cadorin in a dark 
brown mezzo-soprano. Yet she merits 
respect for accomplishing the task even 
as well as she did. The two “Images” 
of the Hungarian, Bela Bartok, are as 
bad in a different way. But as Bartok 
has the reputation of “an incorrigible 
farceur, a comedic revolutionist,” the 
things need not be taken seriously. His 
sense of humor in this case was not 
exalted. Gabriel Dupont, a young man 
who died of tuberculosis, supplied a long- 
drawn-out tone-poem, “Chant de la Des- 
tinée,” on Jules Laforgue’s (who also 
died young and of tuberculosis) line, 
“Berce-moi, roule-moi, vaste fatalité,” 
It is a huge, over-instrumented, inflated 
thing, fearfully noisy, but balderdash of 
the worst description. Destiny is repre- 
sented as alternately lulling and buffet- 
ing its victim. The lulling was _ inter- 
mittent, but the unfortunate creature 
must have undergone a fearful pummel- 
ling at the hands of fate if the over- 
worked trumpets and trombones had any 
truth in them. 

The audience was comparatively small 
last week. It applauded cordially. There 
was a beribboned wreath and a flowery 
basket for Mr. Varese. He made the or- 
chestra rise and bow many, many times. 

nm. . P. 


Norfolk Midsummer Festival to Be 


Resumed 


The midsummer music festival which 
has been given for many years at Nor- 
folk, Conn., under the patronage of the 
Misses Eldredge, and which was omitted 
last summer, will be given again at the 
end of July. The death of Thomas H. 
Thomas, who had arranged the details of 
the concerts, combined with the fact that 
the little tewn of Norfolk had concerned 
itself almost exclusively with war work, 
was responsible for the hiatus in the 
series. Mary Eldredge has asked Joseph 
M. Priaulx of Ditson’s to manage the 
forthcoming festival, which will be large- 
ly of a patriotic character. 


Re-elect Philharmonic Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, held this 
week in Carnegie Hall, the following 
directors and trustees were re-elected to 
office: Directors, Anne D. Duane, Nel- 
son S. Spencer, Clarence Mott Woolley, 
L. E. Manoly; trustees, Henry E. Cooper, 
Robert Alfred Shaw, Howard Taylor, 
Charles Triller, Clarence Mott Woolley. 





PLAN NEW SERIES OF 
STADIUM CONCERTS 


People’s Music League Will Pre- 
sent Volpe Orchestra in 
Summer Season 





Announcement has just been made by 
the People’s Institute Music League of 
a second series of summer concerts to be 
given during the coming summer months 
at the Stadium of the College of the City 
of New York. The concerts are to be 
given by the Stadium Symphony, of 
which Arnold Volpe is conductor, and 


will be presented each night for eight 
weeks at the college. 

Unlike the concerts given by the Sta- 
dium Symphony Orchestra last year, 
these concerts are to be given under the 
auspices of the People’s Music League. 
The series have already been underwrit- 
ten by a committee of prominent persons, 
but it is expected they will be self-sup- 
porting. The seats are to be popularly 
priced, and are to have a wide distribu- 
tion. 

In order to enable persons attending 
the People’s Institute, Music Settlement, 
etc., to receive the advantages of these 
concerts a plan has been made by which 
the subscribers to the concerts who can- 
not use their seats can send them to the 
various schools and distribute them 
among students. 

Plans have also been made to have 
excellent soloists at these concerts, and 
announcements as to these will shortly 
be made. Like last year, the concerts 
will be held in the Great Hall of the Col- 
lege in case of rain. 





SWEDISH SYMPHONY COMING 


Stockholm Orchestra Will Soon Make 
Tour of United States 


According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Stockholm, Sweden, received 
here on April 10, the Stockholm Sym- 
phony Orchestra is to leave soon for a 
tour of the United States. Some sur- 
prise was manifested by Scandinavian 
musicians of this city in regard to the 
proposed tour, of which they had had no 
information. Dr. Johannes Hoving, the 
president of the St. Erik Society for the 
advancement of Swedish music, ex- 
pressed much interest on receiving the 
news from MusICcCAL AMERICA, but had 
not so far heard it officially confirmed. 
Dr. Hoving described the orchestra as 
holding high rank among similar organ- 
izations in Eurone. 


Campanini’s Testimony in Galli-Curci’s 
Suit Upholds Diva’s Charges 


CuicaGco, April 11.—Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made a deposition to- 
day in the suit for divorce pending be- 
tween Amelita Galli-Curci and her hus- 
band, Luigi Galli-Cureci. Mr. Campanini, 
in his testimony, affirmed the soprano’s 
charges that her husband had “made her 
life unbearable,” among other things, 
by repeatedly annoying her with the 
statement that she “sang flat,” it was 
averred. 





Add New Member to Metropolitan 
Board of Directors 


Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company, was this week 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, thus _ in- 
creasing the members of the board of the 
company to thirteen. His election took 
place at a recent meeting of the board. 





GODOWSKY AGAIN TO 
HOLD MASTERCLASSES 


Famous Pianist Will Resume Ses- 
sions for Pianists in Los Angel- 
es and San Francisco 


It will be welcome news to many seri- 
ous piano students that Leopold Godow- 


sky has agreed to resume his master 
classes this summer on the Pacif‘e Coast. 
Announcement has just come that these 
interesting and significant sessions will 
open in Los Angeles on May 12 and will 
continue in that city until June 14. 

L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles con- 
cert manager, who was responsible for 
the arrangements which resulted in the 





classes last summer, is again in charge 
of the details for that city. 

In San Francisco Mr. Godowsky will 
begin his classes on June 16 and will 
continue them until July 19. Selby C. 
Oppenheimer will again have charge of 
the details in San Francisco. 

The master class idea was introduced 
to this country last summer by Mr. Go- 
dowsky and follows the same plan of 
the classes in vogue in European cen- 
ters. The classes are divided into active 
and listening pupils. The active pupils 
prepare certain pieces which they per- 
form in the presence of the whole class. 
These individual performances provide 
Mr. Godowsky with the material for his 
discussions, his analyses, criticisms and 
suggestions. His well-known genius for 
verbal expression makes the sessions not 
only a source of constant intellectual en- 
joyment, but replete with information 
and suggestive enlightenment. 


~~ 


HEAD OF COLUMBIA $s; 
MUSIC WORK RETIRES 


Prof. Cornelius Rybner, Fifte:p 
Years in Post, Retires 
Lauded by Butler 


Columbia University authorities 
week announced the forthcoming rej ye. 
ment of Prof. Cornelius Rybner, hea 
the Department of Music, to take e 
on June 30, 1919. On this date | 


Rybner will have completed his fit 
years in this post. 

The following letters from Presi: ey; 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Dean F -¢4. 
eric J. E. Woodbridge of the Univer 
were sent to Prof. Rybner conce: 
his retirement: 


“DEAR PROFESSOR RYBNER: 

“In connection with your coming 
tirement from active service as Prof 
of Music, on June 30, 1919, in accord. 0 
with the provisions of the Statutes, <¢ 
tion 67, I wish once more to express 
personal thanks, and the thanks of the 
University, for your services during the 
past fifteen years, as well as our confi 
dent hope that in the years of private 
work that lie before you there will sti!) 
be much accomplishment to be placed to 
your credit, and you will so continue to 
advance the science and art of music 
and to improve the standards of public 
appreciation and taste. 

“With best wishes and cordial regards, 
I am, Faithfully yours, 

“NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER.” 

From the faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Science, the Dean wrote: 
“My DEAR PROF. RYBNER: 

“Let me express to you my own appre. 
ciation of your stay with us and my) 
hearty wishes for your future career. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FREDERIC J. E. WOODBRIDGE.” 

Prof. Rybner, who is a Dane, succeedei 
Edward MacDowell as head of the de. 
partment in 1904. His teachers were 
Gade, Hartmann, Tofte, David, Neuv- 
mann, Reinecke, Von Biilow, Rubinstei: 
and Liszt, and before coming to America 
he occupied many musical posts of im- 
portance abroad. He is also noted as a 
pianist and composer. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN ARMY BANDS 





Young Musicians Can Receive Free 


Training as Bandsmen 


The U. S. Army Musie School, located 
on Governor’s Island, and under the d- 
rection of Arthur A. Clappé, wishes to 
draw attention to the advantages it of: 
fers to those wishing to become bands- 
men, assistant bandleaders and bandmas- 
ters. For each of these positions a special 
course of instruction is given. Bands- 
men and assistant bandleaders are givel 
one year’s training, while bandmasters 
study for two years. Not only are the 
courses free, but those studying at the 
school receive the pay and allowances a¢- 
corded their rank or grade in the arm) 
just as though they were performing 
regimental band work at some Post. 

From comparison with the cost of 4 
musical education at civilian institutions, 
none of which is so thoroughly adapteé 
to the special purpose of military mus! 
cal training, the instruction received bY 
the bandmaster students is estimated ‘ 
have a money value of more than $21) 
for the two-year course. It is believed phon, 
the new army reorganization bil! wil! MpPeop! 
contain a provision for the commissi0” Nil 


he 


also 
whic! 
War ¢ 
and | 
this | 
eral | 
chase 


ing and subsequent promotion of army H"wl 
bandmasters from the rank of lieutenant Hj rche 
to other and higher ranks. Should ¢ gd, 
bandmaster thus become a major and °° Mana 
retired, say, after thirty years of serv!(® mind 
he will be in receipt of $3,000 « yea! Mma t 
for the remainder of his life. The Army §™th 
Music School has a number of vacances “gn 





at present to be filled by enlistment | 












the bandsman grade, which is the first a, 
step in the career leading to the pos” E. 
tion of bandmaster in the U. S. Arm) ne 
-s 

: tic [lr 
Paul Morris Returns to Post as Cr My. 
of the “Herald” Cente 

Paul Morris, former music critic of '° Hy 'P) 
New York Herald, is back at his P* hae 
after spending the past season in St’ a 














ice. Mr. Morris gave up his duties ‘ 
critic last April to enlist as governme” 
song leader in the United States A!’ 
and was stationed at Camp Me('!e!!@™ 
at Anniston, Ala. While there M. M0" 
ris also organized and had charge of * 
band. In returning to the Heralc ™¥ 
critic position Mr. Morris succeed f°" 
nald de Koven, who was associat«! 
the Herald in this capacity from 
1918, to March of this year. 
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IMUSIC AN ANTIDOTE FOR INDUSTRIAL UNREST: 
HOW CLEVELAND’S EXPERIMENT IS WORKING OUT 














‘ree MEENikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
which gives Concerts for the Wage 
Earners in the great mills of the 
: American Steel and Wire Co., and 
’ ¢ Bother industrial plants of the city. 
js. he band was organized by workers 
1as- gn the steel and wire plant. F. W. 
cial MB Strieter is the conductor. 





among the employees. 


The inset shows a 
\ds- HBfragment of one of the circulars distributed 


In the circle, Adella 






































CTS MM Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and a prime mover in the campaign to employ symphonic music as a means of Americanization. 


LEVELAND, April 9.—If music 
| helped to win the war, will it not 
ing G2'so help to quiet the industrial unrest 
which has seemed to follow as an after- 
war condition? Cleveland manufacturers 
and business men are inclined to answer 
usi: #“is question in the affirmative for sev- 
 M#eral large industrial concerns have “pur- 
‘nhased” concerts by Cleveland’s Sym- 
Phony Orchestra for their working 
will people. 

Nikolai Sokoloff is director of the 

lewly organized body of first class 
orchestral players in the city of Cleve- 
ind, and Adella Prentiss Hughes is its 
Nanaver. The original conception in the 
‘ind of Mrs. Hughes was for an orches- 
‘a that should grow by its co-operation 
With the Board of Education in Com- 
‘tunity Centers, and through the power 
Tits formative work in the American- 
“ation of this great city whose popula- 
non 75, per cent foreign born or of 
m} feign parentage. The development of 
Me Pians of Mrs. Hughes, seconded by 
‘tic HRS’: Sokoloff—both of whom have ad- 
“®ssed seores of audiences at business 
» ters, clubs, etc.—has brought a par- 
‘fm. 'Pation in them on the part of the 
0s Hm*at manufacturers of Cleveland that is 
‘e gratifying and highly sig- 


fleant,. 

a. ie case ten large firms, members 
) ae East End Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Devt) namely, the Browning Co., the 

am 


,lascus Brake Beam Co., National 
“me Co., Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Kuhl- 
ol Car Co., McLaren Iron Works, D. 
\,) /0l\y Boiler Co., Glenn L. Martin Co., 
¢, *S Bolt & Screw Co. and the Willard 

Battery Co., have secured the 
ind beautiful auditorium of the 
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American Steel and Wire Co. and Other Large Manufacturing 
Concerns Note Remarkable Effect in Morale of Wage 
Earners as Result of Symphony Concerts—Americaniza- 
tion Through Music—Some Human Touches 


By ALICE BRADLEY 








new Collinwood School for a concert with 
a popular program. The employers pay 
for the orchestra, the employees under- 
take the sale of tickets at movie prices. 

Appreciating the emotional inspiration 
of the best music, these practical busi- 
ness men feel that such music can assist- 
the progress of Americanization by giv- 
ing to the working man for himself and 
his family the kind of music that has 
always been obtainable in the old coun- 
try but was seldom to be heard here at 
prices he could afford to pay. To make 
also the feeling of good friendship be- 
tween employer and employed, to give 
evidence that hard work and long hours 
are not the only thoughts of the “office” 
towards the force, but the desire to fur- 
nish at the same time opportunities for 
the enjoyment of the ever increasing 
number of leisure hours that are coming 
to American workingmen. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., with 
its weekly pay-roll of ten to eleven thou- 
sand, went still further. It secured 
Grays’ Armory, Cleveland’s best concert 
auditorium, for five evenings. The same 
program was to be presented each time, 
with the exception of the soloist. Tickets 
were distributed at the four plants, every 
man being entitled to one for himself and 














two more for members of his family. 
Hundreds of those who attended the con- 
certs traveled six or seven miles to enjoy 
the music. Family parties embracing 
three generations were common. There 
were, of course, papa, mamma and the 
baby, for he could not be left behind, 
and often there was the grandmother 
besides. A dozen nationalities were rep- 
resented. Scores who speak only the 
simplest English understood the _ uni- 
versal language—music. The average 
attendance was 1700, and the thunder of 
applause showed that the audience was 
in full sympathy with the program of 
fine music. A curious fact developed in 
the attendance. Many did not know 
where Gray’s Armory ‘was, though it is 


in the heart of the city, and the 
acknowledged music center. In the 
remote manufacturing . districts these 


people had lived in the seclusion of a 
Hungarian. Polish or Bohemian vil- 
lage, mingling only with their own peo- 
ple, not concerning themselves with the 
rest of the city. The programs began 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
included the “Ruy Blas” Overture of 
Mendelssohn, the Prelude and Siciliana 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March, the 





“Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, a Schubert 
Moment Musical, and Liszt’s ‘““‘Dream of 
Love,” orchestrated by Frederick Stock, 
and Tchaikovsky’s “March Slav.” At 
two concerts Rena Titus, a brilliant so- 
prano, sang Micaela’s song from “Car- 
men,” and at the others Jack Barker, a 
popular baritone, the “Toreador Song.” 
Brief program notes helped the under- 
standing of numbers, and at the close of 
the concerts either Mr. Sokoloff or Mrs. 
Hughes addressed the audience, calling 
attention to the fact that the orchestra 
was their “own,” to-love and to cherish, 
and that they must show by their attend- 
ance at its concerts that they were glad 
to help in its support. 

After the concerts the foremen of the 
company “sounded out” the men who at- 
tended as to whether they had liked 
them. The boiler shop was _ highly 
pleased and “appreciated the considera- 
tion of the company” in making concerts 
possible such as they had never been 
able to hear before. In every audience 
foreigners were in the majority, and one 
foreman said: “In feeling the pulse of 
the mill workers I found that in every 
case the foreigner was pleased.” Before 
the concert, when some questions were 
asked regarding the program desired, 
one Italian workman said: “We must 
always have one operatic number, for 
that will make the people of my country 
enjoy the rest of it better.” 

Factory Bands and Orchestras 

Many of the Cleveland factories have 
their brass bands and orchestras. At 
the plant of the White Motor Co., which 
employs 5000 men, there is music fur- 
nished at the luncheon hour by either 
the band or the orchestra on three days 





[Continued on page 4] 
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of the week, and the White Band is in 
demand for service in and out of Cleve- 
land on many public and patriotic occa- 
sions. The four bands of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. are of newer organiza- 
tion. 

In May, 1918, the men at the “Amer- 
ican Works” got together with their own 
instruments, out of working hours, and 
prepared some music for Flag Day. By 
September they played so well that they 
appeared in the great Sunday parade 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan, and now the 
four bands of the American Works, the 
Cuyahoga Works, the Newburg Works 
and the H. P. Works, are rehearsing a 
program to be given jointly on two suc- 
cessive evenings in May at the Central 


Armory, which seats 4500 persons. One 
hundred players will take part under the 
general director of bands, F. W. Strieter, 
who is a member of the office force, and 
a musician of well known ability. But 
Mr. Strieter, as he says himself, is an 
employee of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. first, and a musician afterwards. 
This is also true of all the men in the 
four bands. They are no longer obliged 
to use their resting hours for rehearsal, 
for the company allows them part of the 
working time for it. The uniforms and 
larger instruments have been purchased 
by the company. But no man is employed 
by the company as a musician, and if 
his work is not up to the standard, no 
man is retained by the company because 
he is a musician. The bands belong to 
the workmen of the great concern only. 








R INDUSTRIAL 
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The four band leaders are workmen. The 
foreman of the blacksmith shop is at 
the head of that belonging to the New- 
burg Works, and Mr. Strieter oversees 
the performance of all. The same music 
is used by each band; No. 10, 25 or 83 
may be requested—each leader knows 
which it is—and the joint rehearsal 
shows his skill in its interpretation. On 
the five programs at Gray’s Armory was 
the following note: “The American 
Steel & Wire Co. believes that good 
music is of vital importance in the de- 
velopment of a normal happy life. It 
has proved this in the support of the 
American Steel and Wire Bands, of 
which it is justly proud. The establish- 
ment of Cleveland’s Symphony Orchestra 
under Nikolai Sokoloff opens up ever 
growing opportunities for the pleasure 


and profit of all the citizens of ( 
land. .In introducing this splendi 
ganization to its employees at thi 
cert the company has the hope 
everyone in attendance may welcon 
enjoy it, and because it belongs t 
as a Cleveland citizen, take hereaf 
personal pride in its success.” 

“Be a booster for Cleveland’s o 
tra!” 

That this propaganda will surel) 
effect is evidenced by the fact that 
the last popular concert in the r 
series took place in Gray’s Armo 
a Sunday afternoon, four ticket ; 
were required to handle a line th: 
tended for two blocks down the ; 


and the attendance showed a gain 0° 197 


per cent over that of the first one 
early part of the season. 
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“Tosca”’ 
We. BU ck ga vs ee te ee 4 
“Tl Tabarro” ) 
“Gianni Schicchi” } 
“Suor Angelica” | 


esvbe ees eeoeeseee oon qgeseee 


ene eee ee 46 


Donizetti 


Pee @ AWIOOS” . gk cecccc esses 5 
“La Figlia del Reggimento”...... 4 
“Lucia di Lammermoor’”’......... 1 


Mascagni 


“Lodoletta”’ 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’”’.......... 6 


Leoncavallo 
“Pagliacci” 
Rossini 
“T] Barbiere di Siviglia”........ 5 
Montemezzi 
“T,Amore dei Tre Be”’.......... 3 
Leoni 
“L’Oracolo” 


Ricci 
“Crispino e la Comare’’....... * 
Moussorgsky 
eo Se 4. 


wo 


Operas in French 
Gounod 


Saint-Saéns 
<a | a 5 
Meyerbeer 
“‘Prophete” 
Xavier Leroux 
“Reine Fiammette”.............. 4 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
i Mee eee eS 5 te 5 


Operas in English 
Cadman 
| a YS 3 
Breil 
a eS  —=FEk A re 3 
Hugo 
“The Temple Dancer”........... 3 
. Weber 


“Oberon” 


Ballet 
Stravinsky 

PON, er 5 

Verdi 
Requiem Mass. ....:....sccceces 1 
_Thirty-seven different operas were 
given (twenty-four in Italian, nine 
in French and four in English), 


Permutations and combinations 
brought nine double bills, two triple bills 
and two benefit performances. Those in 
the first category were “Cavalleria” and 


“Pagliacci” (three performances), 
“T/Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” (two), 
“Pagliacci” and “Petroushka” (one), 


“Crispino e la Comare” and “Petroush- 
ka” (one), ‘“Lodoletta” and “Petroush- 
ka” (one), “Cavalleria” and “Coq d’Or” 


(three), “Traviata” and “Petroushka” 
(one), “L’Oracolo” and “Coq d’Or” 
(one), “Mireille” and “Petroushka” 


(one), making a total of fourteen per- 
formances. The triple bills, of Puccini 
and American origin, rolled up a grand 
total of nine. 


In Other Cities 


Besides these offerings at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the company gave 
ten performances in Brooklyn of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Traviata,” “Marouf,” 
“Aida,” “Faust,” “Thais,” “Crispino e la 
Comare,” “Cavalleria” and “Coq d’Or,” 
“Boris” and “Forza del Destino.” Six- 
teen performances were given in Phila- 
delphia of “Marouf,” “L’Elisir,” “Tosca,” 
“Cavalleria and “Pagliacci,” ‘‘Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi,”’ 
“Aida,” “Samson,” “Barbiere,” “Butter- 
fly,” “Trovatore,” “Bohéme,” “Fiam- 
mette,” “Forza de] Destino,” “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “Rigoletto” and “Faust.” 

To Atlanta’s lot fall seven perform- 
ances of “Forza del Destino,” “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Bohéme,” “Puritani” and “Cav- 
alleria” and “Pagliacci.” 

Thus during the twenty-four week sea- 
son in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Atlanta the company has in 1918- 
19, including twenty-two Sunday night 
concerts, given altogether exactly 202 
performances. 


Hackett’s “‘Cavaradossi” 


“Tosca” (the music by Giacomo Puc- 
cini) needs only one thing to render it 
unendurable to persons who go to the 
opera, not to witness horrific episodes, 
but to come away feeling improved spir- 
itually. A murder in act one even of 
some obscure personage would prepare 
the listener’s mind for the gentle matters 
that come to-pass in the succeeding divi- 
sions of this work. But this is a late 
day to discuss “Tosca” and its thrills; 
it is more in order to consider the prin- 
cipals at the Saturday matinée perform- 
ance, especially since the réle of Mario 
Cavaradossi was enacted for the first 
time locally by Gatti’s recent tenor ac- 
quisition, Charles Hackett. 

Mr. Hackett is an artist who compels 
respect. He is unaffected, intelligent and 
practised and his vocal resources are un- 
usual. As Mario he made an excellent 
impression, both as a singing and dra- 
matic artist. 

Miss Farrar was heard again in the 
name part (her histrionic conception is 
familiar; time apparently works no 
changes for the better in her singing) ; 
Scotti repeated his famous impersonation 
of the diabolical Scarpia, and the re- 
maining réles were in familiar hands. 

B. R. 
“Faust” Once Again 


“Faust” on Thursday evening of last 
week brought back Mr. Chalmers in the 
role of Valeutine. He still showed the 
effects of his illness. Clarence Whitehill 
made a highly interesting devil, even if 
he sang parts of Mephisto’s music 
hoarsely. Mr. Martinelli was Faust, 
Mme. Farrar, of course, Marguerite. 


Ovation for Caruso in “L’Elisir” 


Somebody asked recently, “Why are 
piano recitals?” Well, if you come to 
that, why are Caruso nights? Answer: 


‘the tenor’s radiant personality, 


Because the house is filled with brave 
women and fair men; because one hears 
the goldenest of voices at its best, and 
sometimes at its worst, but then its worst 
is better than most people’s best; be- 
cause Caruso plays the maddest pranks 
any artist ever allows himself; and 
finally, because, whether you admire the 
pranks or approve of indiscriminating 
applause or not, there is an atmosphere 
about a Caruso night, emanating — 
that 
would put a Giant Despair into good 
humor. 

As fresh as though it were the season’s 
beginning instead of its end, Caruso’s 
tones rang and swelled and lilted on Fri- 
day evening in “L’Elisir d’Amore.” As 
lightly as though years and pounds were 
things non-existent, he capered amaz- 
ingly about the stage. Always of this 
Nemorino, one realizes afresh that if he 
were not the greatest of tenors, Mr. 
Caruso would be one of the greatest of 
comedians. And yet he sang gloriously. 
“Una furtive lagrima” was a thing of 
which to treasure the recollection.. That 
enthusiasm broke loose to hold all action 
suspended for nearly five minutes, was 
not so surprising as that the standees 
should have shrieked for a speech, which 
was not accorded. Mme. Barrientos’ del- 
icate and exquisite art is most appealing 
in her Adina, and she was in lovely voice. 
Her legato was a delight. Mary Ellis 
was winning as Giannetta, the youthful 
freshness of her voice very pleasing. The 
boisterous charlatanism of Didur’s Dul- 
camara does not obscure his fine delivery, 
nor the artistic ensemble of his duos with 
Adina and Nemorino. One regretted not 
to hear more of Mr. De Luca’s mellow 
voice than Belcore allows him. Gennaro 
Papi conducted a performance most ef- 
fective throughout. C. P. 


Easton in “Prophete”’ 


Before an audience which filled the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the season’s 
final performance of “Le Prophéte”’ was 
given on Wednesday evening with Caruso 
as the prophet, John of Leyden; Matze- 
nauer as Fides and Florence Easton as 
Berthe. The three Anabaptists were 
Rafaelo Diaz, Carl Schlegel and José 
Mardones. Leon Rothier took the part 
of the Count, and the rest of the cast in- 
cluded Albert Reiss, Paolo Ananian, 
Mario Laurenti, Pietro Audisio, Minnie 
Egener, Cecil Arden, Marie Tiffany and 
Veni Warwick. 

Some critics have called Meyerbeer’s 
music in this opera old-fashioned and not 
especially interesting, but the opera cer- 
tainly has given very evident pleasure to 
hundreds of opera-goers, and its revival 


_by the Metropolitan was unquestionably 


justified. Caruso has much to do in his 
role, and that he enjoys it is indicated by 
his inclusion of the second scene of the 
Third Act in the program of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration. This act 
is gorgeous in its setting and offers mu- 
sic brilliant in contrast to that of some 
of the earlier scenes, where it is tinged 
with the somberness, even a flavor of the 
religious fanaticism, of the period in 
which the action transpires. 

Caruso and Matzenauer did some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful singing on Wednes- 
day evening. Rarely has Matzenauer 
given a performance which did her 
greater credit. She is well equipped to 
sing this music, which requires great 
range and calls for tremendous dramatic 
expression. 

Florence Easton took the part of 
Berthe at comparatively short notice, re- 
placing Claudia Muzio, who was ill. Miss 
Easton has at times in the past given 
more freely of the beautiful natural 


qualities of her voice. Occasional), s| 
seemed to be laboring to produce a) ef- 


fect which ordinarily would not «ause 
The sterling \ orth 


her any difficulty. 
of her artistry has been demonstra: 
often that her many friends can we||! af 
ford to overlook a performance in hij 
she was not at her best. 


The almost indescribable beauty «f the 
winter scene in the Anabaptists’ «amp 


had its full effect, and the ballet wit! 

Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bo 

richly deserved the evident appre: 

of the audience. : 
Lm. 1 


Throng Hears “Oberon” 


The Saturday evening performan 
April 12 was devoted to the season’ 
“Oberon,” a revival-novelty this year an 
one which has won a considerab! 
sponse from the public; at any 
it has attracted large audienc 
its six hearings. This “fantastic 
opera,” as it is called, has been mou: 
at the Metropolitan this year with 
usual care. The scenes painted by Joseph 
Urban and the costumes designed by him 
are gorgeous in the fullest sense an 
modern in feeling, as were his last sea- 
son’s “St. Elizabeth” settings. The time 
is coming when this kind of scenery wi! 
be the regular order at the Metropo!itan, 
and the conventional type used in ‘0 
much of its répertoire discarded «is ou! 
of date. It has been out of date fv! 
long time! 

Much of the interest in the opera ha 
been aroused by the Urban settings. !or 
as an opera to hold the attention of | 
big public, “Oberon” is weak.. There : 
those who consider Weber a composer 0 
the highest rank and explain to us (a! 
and night how he paved the way (vr 
Wagner. When “Euryanthe” was re 
vived several years ago these well-mea!: 
ing individuals told us the same (th! 
They even point out to you pla 
the score on which Wagner mode!! 
tain passages in his great music-d rims. 
And yet “Oberon,” taken by and arte, 
is only a bit less boring to sit throug! 
than is “Euryanthe,” and its book 's jus! 
a little less ridiculous. We are un)! 
discover anything in the opera that | 
real vital quality these days, a1 ng 
that has dramatic power for twente! 
century listeners. Much of it 
music, much of it mediocre; | 
scenes as the first of the final act 
down to operetta as certainly 
work that the Metropolitan h: 


formed and been censured for. (\\e ™® 
fer to the scene between Sheras and 
Fatima.) 


Rosa Ponselle as Rezia sang t!« gre! 
aria “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monste! 
gloriously and proved again t! 
cumbersome scena can be sung. 
she did this with power she savy W" 
wonderful calm and continence t!« |ove! 
little cavatina in the second scenc of A“! 
III. She had an ovation from tic @ 
ence, appearing before the cur" 
alone after the second act. Mr. A!thou* 
sings Oberon admirably and jai 4 
hearty reception. Mme. Delaunoi: W** 
charming Puck, while Miss Howard * 
Fatima and Mr. Reiss as Sherasn ) 
very pleasing as musical comedia’s. * 
for Mr. Martinelli’s Sir Huon, on y “°™ 
der can be expressed as to why '¢ “ 
cast for the réle. It suits him ba |!y, * 
his voice is not one that is capabl: 
music. Last Saturday he forced 
unmercifully, using the sforza 
cent continually, as one does mor: 
excusably in modern Italian ope’. ~ 
other words, he sings it like Ita) i ™” 
sic of a latter day, not with be 





SO 


Bodanzky conducted. 
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Prominent Persons at the Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Music Teachers’ Association; No. 1—Sidney Silber, President, 1918-1919; No. 2—Josef Hofmann; No. 3— 


Carl Beutel, Secretary, 1918-1919; No. 4—Henry Cox, President for the Coming Year; No. 5—Cecil Berryman, Treasurer, 1918-19; No. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


“AMERICAN MUSIC 
FIRST,’” DEMAND OF 
NEBRASKA TEACHERS 


[Continued from page 1] 


life of the musician. Mrs. Strong urged 
her contemporaries to work for the musi- 
cal growth of the community until such 
a high level should be reached that each 
citizen, Who had been previously unmusi- 
cal, might say with Thoreau, “I hearing 


sofm—get, who had but ears.” 






Tuesday morning, Hazel Gertrude Kin- 
scella gave a demonstration of her origin- 
al system of teaching piano in classes in 
the publie schools. The den'onstration, 
one of the most interesting features of 
he convention, attracted a large number 


of educators not connected with the music 
eachers’ organizations. For an hour, 
twelve children from the Bancroft 
School Building, Lincoln, cach of whem 


had had exactly nine class lessons, and 
no other instruction whatever, gave dem- 
onstrations of their work in music-mak- 
ing and piano-playing that were truly re- 
mar] The children showed clearly 
theiw understanding of the subject in 
hand, and their ability to play with inde- 
pendence, rhythm, and musical tone-qual- 


kable. 


ity. After the demonstration, a great 
many teachers from over the state lin- 
gered for animxted discussion of what 
they considered very unique and helpful 
work. 

A luncheon was tendered the musicians 
by the Lincoln Commercia! Club at one 
o’clock. Here talks were given by Adrian 
M. Newens, and President Sawyer of the 
Commercial Club. ° 

On Tuesday afternoon an interesting 

discussion of tne value of community 
music was held at the University Art 
rallery, the discussion being led hy 
Harry Murrison of Omaha. Mr. Murri- 
son has been in charge of camp music, 
under the United States government, for 
same time, and told of the joy taken by 
many soldiers in singing and. in learning 
to sing. Mr. Murrison stated that pro- 
fessional musicians could not afford to 
lose the wonderful impetus given their 
work through the activities of community 
music workers, as anything which dis- 
covers musical talent, or awakens appre- 
ciation or enjoyment of the art of music 
is of both general and specific vuiue. Mr. 
Murrison led the convention in singing 
several times during the three days’ ses- 
sion. 

Further discussion was held as to 
means of obtaining credits in the schools 
for study of applied music. It was found 
that not only in Lincoln and Omaha, but 
in Nebraska City, Hastings , Osceola, 





OPERA AT THE 
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. The groundlings beat their 
loudly for his high tones, the ju- 
cious sat and grieved. Mr. Martinelli 
vill have to learn restraint if he wishes 
0 maintain something like the high 
tandard he set for himself a few years 
‘g0 and from which he seems to be de- 
Parting in favor of the loud tone. 

Miss Sundelius sang the Mermaid’s 
‘ong doleetably, an appealing moment in 
unexciting evening’s entertainment. 
Mess) Rothier, Schlegel, Laurenti, 
P’Angelo and Ananian completed the 
‘ast, Mr. Schlegel singing his music with 


teeliy 
il] 
pain . 


' 


*xcellent quality, making a very fine 
‘4fe igure at the same time. 
Mr s3odanzky throws himself heart 


il into the conducting of this mu- 

“, and it must be recorded that for 
“Sosenti there are delights in observ- 
‘* What he does with it. Having him- 
if de the version which is used in 
| ropolitan’s revival of this opera, 
‘S kcenly interested in every detail. The 
‘stra played with memorable virtuos- 

’ UWNCer his baton, the familiar overture 
‘© -est thing in the opera, by the way! 
Mn ng him a number of bows. The 
‘US sang its music well also, but most 
“* it has to sing is of the Lieder- 

lety. And it is that feeling that 
the entire score, probably the 
utonic score. performed these 
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HOST 
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‘Pit 
ays he 





METROPOLITAN 


bulwarks of Germania’s operatic public, 
Nessler’s “Trumpeter of Sakkingen” and 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling.” Be it un- 
derstood that we do not object to ‘“Ober- 
on” on account of its Teutonic feeling, 
for we are speaking of art, not patri- 
otism; but the character of its music is 
so nationalistic that it seems to us to 
possess little that a cosmopolitan New 
York audience of 1919 can enjoy; all this 
in spite of its urban scenery, the splen- 
did singing of its principals and Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s devotional interpretation of the 
score, which he undoubtedly loves. 
A. W.. &. 





Renaud Said to Be Slated for Hammer- 
stein Directorship 


Maurice Renaud, the eminent French 
baritone, is said to be slated for the post 
of artistic director of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s announced opera season next win- 
ter, at the Manhattan Opera House. The 
story of Mr. Hammerstein’s proposed re- 
entry into the operatic field has been told 
in these columns during the past few 
weeks. Report has it this week that Mary 
Garden’s re-engagement with the Chicago 
opera forces has not as yet been definite- 
ly decided upon. Miss Garden was 
scheduled to sail for France recently, but 
for some reason she postponed her de- 
parture. In some quarters it is firmly 
believed that Miss Garden will jdin the 


e or abroad, ,if we except thoseforces of the indomitable Oscar, 





York and Fremont, much progress along 
this line had been made. A _ paper by 
Lucy M. Haywood of the Lincoln High 
School was read by Mrs. Lillian Polley. 
Pref. Paul Grummann discussed the sub- 
ject from the University standpoint. The 
meeting adjourned at 4.30, that the visit- 
ors might be taken on a sightseeing trip 
over the city. 


Lieurance Gives Concert 


On Tuesday evening one of the most 
enjoyable concerts given in the city dur- 
ing the year was given at the Lincoln 
Hotel by Thurlow Lieurance, assisted by 
Kdna Wooley-Lieurance, soprano, and 
George B. Tack and Francis Morley, 
flautists. Mr. Lieurance is nationally 
known as an authority on Indian music, 
having visited thirty-one different tribes 
to collect records of tribal musie for the 
aie dararpes and on this occasion he and 

is assistants gave a delightful resumé 
of Indian music, Mr. Lieurance explain- 
ing it, and relating interesting legends 
concerning it as the concert progressed. 
The concert closed by the playing of the 
“American Indian Rhapsody,” Orem- 
Lieurance, by Sidney Silber, who found 
time to supplement his duties as organi- 
zer, manager, and host of the convention, 
with a demonstration of his splendid ar- 
tistic ability as a pianist. 

The Wednesday morning — session 
opened with a paper by Edith Lucile Rob- 
bins, on “The Relation of Temperament 
to Technique.” No better paper was 
heard during the entire convention, and 
it was necessary to allow time for dis- 
cussion following its reading. Miss Rob- 
bins said many things which were much 
to the point in the matter of criticism. 
“Competency in criticism,” said she, “in- 
cludes willingness to set aside personal 
preference in regard to the work in hand. 
Criticism embraces knowledge of ‘ar- 
mony and musical history. One must 
know what to expect, and what not to 
expect. A wrong perspective mars the 
enjoyment of exquisite art.” Miss Rob- 
bins stated that too many criticisms are 
made from the personal viewpoint. Miss 
Robbins also stated that the American 
student must he encouraged to allow him- 
self to become more expressive. “I was 
once told by a Continental voice teach- 
er,” said Miss Robbins, “that the Amervi- 
‘an pupils were cold and undemonstrat- 
ive. ‘Let me tell an European pupil to 
weep,’ said he, ‘and the tears will really 
flow down his cheeks, but let me com- 
mand emotional displa¥Y on the part of 
an American—he wili immediately but- 
ton up all his emotions, and show a cold 
exterior.’”’ Miss Robbins counseled, how- 
ever, against undue emotional display. 

A business session followed the discus- 
sion. Mr. Silber was urged to accept the 
presidency for a second term, but de- 
c:ined. Amendments to the constitution 
were suggested and voted upon. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted thus: Henry Cox, 
Omaha, president; Mrs. Grace Hopper, 
Hastings, vice-president; Edith M. Mill- 
er, Omaha, secretary-treasurer. The next 
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meeting place will be in Omaha, in the 
spring of 1920. Some 368 members were 
reported to be in good standing, and fi- 
nances were found to be in a good condi- 
tion. Resolutions were read and adopted. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, 
a paper was read on the “Ithies of Music 
Teaching,” by Mrs. Gail White MecCon- 
ies, of Omaha. Mrs. McMonies pleaded 
that children who show no especial tal- 
ent shonld not be deprived of the oppcr- 
tunity for musical training, since music 
should be made a part of the general 
education. 

A special musical program was given 


. by Ruth Pilcher of Lincoln, who played 


two movements from the “Keltic’ Son- 
ata by MacDowell; Beatrice Miller, of 
Norfolk; Laure de Vilmar, of Lincoln; 
Rex Fair of Lincoln, and Etta Bickert- 
Andrews, of College View. 


The Annual Banquet 


On Wednesday evening the music 
teachers gathered at the Lincoln Hotel 
for the annual banquet, and informal 
toasts were given by Adrian M. Newens 
of the University School of Music, and 
by Charles EK. Watt of Chicago. Henry 
Cox of Omaha acted as toastmaster. Fol- 
lowing the banquet a unique concert was 
g’ven, all the numbers upon the program 
being compositions of Nebraskans. 
Among the composers represented were 
August Molzer, of Lincoln; Carl Beutel, 
of University Place; Jean Lindsay Carl- 
son, of Crete; Cecil Berryman, of Oma- 
ha; J. A. Parks, of York; Paul Reuter, 
of Seward; Edward J. Walt and Howard 
I. Kirkpatrick, of Lincoln. The Sonata 
for violin and piano by Mr. Beutel 
(played by Mr. Beutel and August Mol- 
zer); “Staccato Caprice,” by Cecil Ber- 
ryman (piayed by the composer); songs 
by Paul Reuter, sung by Homer Comp- 
ton, and “Click o’ the Latch,” and “If 
You Were Here,” by J. A. Parks, Homer 
Compton, soloist, were excellent. The 
song cycle “The Student’s Tale,” by How- 
ard Kirkpatrick, was sung by a mixed 
quartet, and received a warm reception. 
The concert closed with community sing- 
ing, led by J. A. Parks of York. 

A special feature of the Nebraska 
Music Teachers’ Meeting was the con- 
cert given at the Auditorium on Monday 
evening »y Josef Hofmann. Mr. Hof- 
mann played a representative program 
in the masterly marner for which he is 
noted, and the large audience, among 
which was more than the usual number 
of musicians, applauded him most en- 
thusiastically. After many encores had 
been granted, they gathered at the front 
of the hall just below the stage and re- 
called the artist again and again. Many 
of the musicians had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Hofmann on the day follow- 
ing the concert. 

As the convention closed, the members 
pledged themselves to keep before their 
public the beauties and deeds of good 
music, and its usefulness, for, as Presi- 
dent Silber remarked, “One can’t be a 
good American without advertising!” 
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S a result of the Extra- 
ordinary Success of the 
Master Piano Classes conducted 
by this world-famed Pianist and 
Teacher in the leading cities of 
the Pacific Coast last season, 
| they will be continued this 





summer. 


The classes will begin in . 
| | 
| LOS ANGELES | 

May 12, 
| and continue in that city until : 


June 14. 





CAIOCATA) 





For Terms and Particulars regarding the Los Angeles Session of the Godowsky Master : 
| Classes, Address: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 














The Classes in SAN FRANCISCO will begin 
June 16, and continue until July 19. 








For Terms and Particulars regarding the San Francisco Session of the Godowsky Master 
Classes, Address: Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sherman, Clay & Co. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 














The enrollment in the Godowsky Master Classes is divided into 
active and listening pupils. —The principle on which they are 
| conducted makes possible the greatest possible progress for the 
students in the comparatively short period of the session. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Those who have met the really great 
musicians, particularly the conductors of 
orchestras and the pianists, have realized 
that they were great outside their music, 
that they had the natural ability, in 
many cases genius, as well as the breadth 
of vision, the culture, the energy, the en- 
terprise, the broad human sympathies, 
which would have entitled them to the 
highest rank in any activity on which 
they might have entered. And whether 
you met in olden days a Theodore 
Thomas, or an Anton Seidl, or a Jean 
de Reszke, or a von Bilow, or, more re- 
cently, a Toscanini, a Paderewski, or a 
Hofmann, it was always the same. 

I was impressed with this the other 
day, when I chanced to be at luncheon 
with Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished 
Swiss pianist, known throughout this 
country, for he has played in almost 
every city of importance and always left 
behind him a reputation for sincerity, su- 
perior artistic accomplishment, all but- 
tressed by the recognition that he was a 
most cultured and educated man, not to 
forget that he is a most interesting 
talker. 

When the trouble began with Ger- 
many there were many Germans in this 
country, who, all the way from carpenters 
or chauffeurs to musicians, tried to cam- 
ouflage their German origin or descent by 
the insistence that they were Swiss. Not 
of such is Rudolph Ganz. He is a simon- 
pure Swiss, but also a democrat, a citi- 
zen of the world of music and art. 

Ganz, you know, has been a little skep- 
tical as to what the Alliance might ac- 
complish, though I think he is beginning 
to change his views. Anyway, he will ad- 
mit that even in the last few years of 
his concert tours in this country he has 
noticed a tremendous change. In fact, he 
went so far as to say that the movement 
for the introduction of music into our 
public schools is placing them far ahead, 
compared with conditions on the other 
side, and notably in Germany. 

“Why,” said he, “with all the talk that 
Germany is so musical, the music in the 
public schools over there is only an hour 
a week, and then the young people are 
never taught how they should sing. Ev- 
erybody tries to get over that hour of 
music and away from it as soon as they 
Can 

“And do you know further,” said he, 
“that there is no Professor of Music in 
the Berlin University, so that when Max 
Reger, on account of his musical ability 
Was given a degree, what do you suppose 
it was for? Why, for medicine! And 
then Max Reger made his memorable re- 
Ply to the professors who had honored 
him with the degree, to the effect that 
he presumed that in conformance with 
custom he would have to write a thesis 
as a return for the honor conferred on 
iim, and that he also presumed that he 
would have to write about a specific for 
some well-known disease to justify his 
Tession. 

’0 you know,” continued Ganz, “that 
in the musie library of the Hochschule, 
°r high school, in Berlin, there are no 
‘cores since Wagner? Eddie Collins, 
ne of my best pupils, told me that all 
he could find of modern music there were 
‘Opies of two of the Strauss songs. And 


this was, mind you, two years before the 
Ws 
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“This country,” continued Ganz, “is 
ahead of Germany in many respects, 
especially in the production of new works 
by foreign composers of distinction.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I recall Stransky 
telling me that.” 

“Do you remember,” said Ganz, “that 
Theodore Thomas brought out the Tchai- 
kovsky Symphony a year before it was 
played at the regular concerts in Berlin. 
A year after Strauss, when he was twen- 
ty, conducted his first symphony. Thomas 
played it in New York. But it was not 
till five years later that Berlin produced 
Re 

“Tell me, Ganz,”’ said I, “how is it that 
Berlin has been considered the music 
center?” 

To which Ganz replied: 

“Because nearly every foreign artist or 
musician used to come and reside there.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“Tt was the piano center anyway, and 
then everybody, especially the better 
class of musicians, was working for a 
high purpose and also because symphonic 
work produced by the orchestras was 
there at its height. And then, you know, 
there was the Singakademie, where they 
produced the old choruses for the masses, 
which was also honorable. But as for 
the opera situation in Berlin, it was not 
poor because it was terrible.” 

“TI wonder,” continued Ganz, “whether 
the people in the United States knew the 
tremendous efforts made by Germany, 
during the war, to make propaganda in 
Switzerland for their cause and how they 
sent Nikisch to Berne and elsewhere till 
the City Council turned him down and re- 
fused him permission to give any more 
concerts. Do you know that they had a 
week of Swiss music in Berlin and in 
Vienna? All propaganda, propaganda! 
Do you know, too, how when the Swiss 
tried to be at least neutral, though many 
of them were favorable to the Allies, the 
German press threatened them that when 
Germany had finished with the Allies 
they would attend to Switzerland? One 
of those who threatened was Spanuth, 
who had been in New York for many 
vears as music critic for the Staats- 
Zeitung. In his musical paper he was 
one of the most violent. 

“Do not let us forget, too,” said Ganz, 
“that some of the greatest German musi- 
cians and composers were very anti- 
Prussian. Have you forgotten that one 
of the greatest once said: ‘I would rather 
be a negro than a Prussian’? 

“T never could stand the Prussian edu- 
cation, so I took my boy away from the 
school where they were teaching him to 
pray every day for ‘Kaiser, Gott und 
Vaterland,” with the Kaiser first. 

“By the bye.” continued Ganz, “on a 
recent trip to Winnipeg in Canada I had 
some trouble. You see, I had not thought 
it necessary to get a passport and I 
thought it was all right because I had 
a good American citizen with me, in the 
shane of my tuner. Well, in the night, 
having made out my manifest in detail, I 
was surprised to be roused out of my 
berth and asked whether I had any 
papers, whether I had anything to show 
my nationality. So, among other things, 
I pulled out a big newspaper clipping 
from a Canadian paper in which they 
had a big headline that I was a ‘Cham- 
pion of Democracy.’ 

“*Whether you are a champion of 
Democracy or not,’ said the official who 
woke me up, ‘you will have to deposit 
$50 before you can go back to sleep.’ 

“Not long after I was again wakened 
up and asked whether I was a Swiss. 
I told them ‘ves,’ that I had been born 
in Zurich. Then I was asked whether 
I was not a German Swiss? I replied 
that the German the Swiss spoke went 
back to the Middle Ages and was such 
that no Prussian could understand. 

““*How can you prove that you are not 
a German?’ said the second official who 
woke me up. 

“With this I rose up in my berth and 
was about to seize the man, when he 
fled. Later everything was lovely. When 
I returned evidently they had found out 
— I was and they gave me back my 
$50.” 

By the bye, I asked Ganz whether it 
was true that Weingartner had addressed 
a violent speech to the Austrian mu- 
sicians in Vienna, and had told them that 
they were not politically patriotic, and 
so far as he was concerned, it would 
be five years after the war before he 
would conduct an orchestra in any of 
the allied countries. Ganz said he believed 
the statement to be correct. 

Ganz has a certain fear for the future, 
namely, that the Americans, being nat- 
urally good-natured, will forget and for- 
give and be running to Berlin as much 
as ever. I told him that I did not think 
they would. When he asked my reason, 
I said because there are something like 
three million of our boys who have been 
overseas, who are gradually coming back, 
and as they filter through the ports of 
entry to their various towns and villages, 


gassed, blinded, deprived of a leg or 
arm, they will be mute evidences of the 
horrors of war and the atrocities of the 
Germans and their cruelties to their 
prisoners. 

There is, however, one good story that 


I must not forget, that Ganz told me, 
namely, that when Glenn Dunn, con- 
ducting an American orchestra in Chi- 
cago, had made a speech in which he 


said that the orchestra was 100 per cent 
American, that it was going to show the 
American spirit, and so had aroused 
much patriotic fervor, just toward the 
close one of the trombonists said to an- 
other: 

“Was 
say?) 

Before I leave our good Swiss friend, 
let me say that he highly commended 
some of the things that I had recently 
written with regard to the ill effect upon 
the musical conditions in a town through 
the craze to hear certain singers or 
players, and who, with their managers, 
demanded such exorbitant prices that 
they acted almost as a blight on the mu- 
sical activities in that town. 

Well, so far as Ganz himself is con- 
cerned, it can be said that wherever he 
plays he has earned his fee, while his 
management, as well as the music club 
or the society under whose auspices he 
comes, has also something to show to 
the credit side of the account. 

. * & 

They say that the Metropolitan will 
produce ‘“Parsifal,’ and possibly ‘Die 
Meistersinger,” by Wagner, next season, 
but in English and not in German, and 
that preparations to that end are already 
under way. It is also said that Wade 
YWlinshaw, who you know is the head of 
the Society of American Singers, which 
has been giving a very successful season 
at the Park Theater, declared that if 
the Metropolitan did not produce the 
“Ring” he would produce it, but in Eng- 
lish, as he did not see why the public 
should be deprived of the music of the 
great German composer who was just as 
radical and just as anti-Prussian as he 
was himself. 

I presume, if any attempt is made in 
this direction, Mrs. William Jay, a society 
woman who is understood to have consid- 
erable means and who managed success- 
fully to banish Beethoven from the pro- 
gram of the Musical Art Society, or the 
Friends of American Music, will be up 
in arms and we shall be flooded with pro- 
tests from her and her friends. 

Now if Mrs. William Jay really wants 
to prove her patriotism and to lead us in 
the right direction, why not devote her 
energies to collecting evidence against 
the Hun sympathizers in the musical 
world, and particularly against those who 
are in the control of certain musical 
publications? Let her, while she is on 
that job, also get a little evidence with 
regard to the crooked managers who 
are robbing the profession right and left 
and whose rascalities are a public scan- 
dal. Here is a fruitful field for her, and 
one which will yield far better results 
than an attack upon the great composers 
of the past, who had nothing to do with 
‘Kultur’ or ‘Schrecklichkeit’—in fact, 
most of whom suffered on account of 
their democratic and even radical opin- 
ions. 


hat er gesogt?” (What did ‘he 
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Apropos of Hinshaw, one must can- 
didly confess that he disappointed us. 
Nobody ever thought that he would carry 
through such a_ successful season as 
he did. In recent interviews in the 
press he has told us in a measure how 
it was accomplished, namely, by being 
careful with regard to expenditures, go- 
ing out and finding where they could 
get costumes, properties, many of which 
were almost new, and yet keeping the 
expenses of chorus and orchestra, though 
both were efficient, down to a certain fig- 
ure—in other words, practising a policy 
of intelligent economy. Thus they were 
enabled to cover the deficit at the open- 
ing and end the season somewhat ahead. 

What he did not say was that his 
ability to carry through the season was 
largely due to the fact that he had the 
support and enthusiastic backing of his 
wife, a fine and cultured lady, who in- 
herited a large fortune—for she belongs 
to the Cunard family, the great ship 
owners. 

One of the criticisms that has been 
made of Hinshaw’s ability to carry 
through his season successfully is to the 
effect that he only managed to do so 
because the principals sang for nothing 
and so one of the biggest items of ex- 
pense was avoided. This is neither the 
right nor the fair way to put it. The 
Society of American Singers, as orig- 
inally organized, is really a co-operative 
movement in which a number of artists 
agreed té give their services and to take 
their pay after the season was over, 
when whatever was left in the way of 
profit was to be divided on a certain 
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Sasha Votichenko, virtuoso of the tym- 
panon, collector of musical antiques 
and an altogether picturesque figure in 
the artistic life of New York 





basis, which was fixed from the start. 
Incidentally, as Mr. Hinshaw says, the 
Society was able to pay the chorus well 
and many of the minor artists received 
more than they could have obtained else- 
where. 

When we consider the difficulties un- 
der which the enterprise worked, its 
novelty (and let us not forget that it was 
carried on in one of the most unpopu- 
lar theaters in New York City, where 
in the course of years only two _ pro- 
ductions have made anything like a suc- 
cess) Mr. Hinshaw must be credited 
with a good deal of good judgment, 
a fine spirit of enterprise, for he took 
the whole burden of the undertaking 
upon himself when it seemed doomed to 
failure. 

* *k f 

Recently the question was put to me 
as to whether I thought it was possible 
to make a success with a symphony or- 
chestra composed entirely of women. I 
replied that I was satisfied that not only 
was it possible to make a success of such 
an enterprise, but that it was greatly 
needed, from many different points of 
view. 

In the first place, one of the out- 
standing results of the great war has 
been to demonstrate absolutely that ca- 
pacity is not a matter of sex, for the 
women have gone into the munition 
plants, into the fields, and not merely 
into the hospitals, where they always 
went by reason of their sympathy and 


readiness to. sacrifice themselves’ to 
alleviate human misery. They have even 
gone into battalions of death to fight 


where the men had lost courage. There 
is scarcely any activity to-day, whether 
it be in a law office or a drygoods store, 
or in music, literature, medicine, where 
woman has not shown herself fully the 
equal of man. 

There is one exception. She has not 
yet been accorded her rightful place in 
the great orchestras. 

And here let me say that one of our 
leading conductors, if I remember rightly 
I think it was Stransky, told me that 
there was a young woman that he knew 
who was so proficient as a violinist that 
she could be the concertmaster of his or- 
chestra. But of course the orchestra 
would not stand for it, and perhaps 
even the public would not stand for it, 
that the orchestra should be led by a 
woman. 

This 
on the 
ers or 
would 


unreasoning prejudice, whether 
part of conductors or play- 
on the part of the public, 
be greatly broken down if 
there was a fine, well balanced sym- 
phonic orchestra of women. There 
is abundant material not alone among 
the professionals but among the amateur 
players. .The one thing which has 
‘aused trouble to so many well-meant 
efforts that have already been made in 
this direction, is that they have sought 
their material from the wrong circles, 
so that they have never been able to get 
the members of the orchestra to attend 
rehearsals as they should. This has 


[Continued on page 8] 
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made many of the performances given 
by women’s orchestras painful to those 
who had to listen to them. 

Nothing, to-day, would do more to 
break down the unreasoning prejudice 
against women having the same rights as 
men, where they have the necessary 
ability, than to have an orchestra of 
women playing the works of the masters. 
That is more needed than just another 
symphonic enterprise. 

And there is one woman who, in my 
judgment, is competent to train and lead 
such an orchestra. It would be the 
crown of her long and splendid artistic 
career, during which she has done so 
much for the cause cf musical progress 
and musical education in this country. 
And the name of that woman is—Maud 
Powell. 

Can you fancy the enthusiasm there 
would be the night when, in some fine 
auditorium, Maud Powell rose up, with 
conductor’s stick in hand, before a vast 
audience, to lead an orchestra of 75 
to 80 women in the works of the mas- 
ters, especially if on that occasion a 
fine symphonic compesition by one of 
our own American composers were pre- 


sented. 
5d K * 


You may remember that last week I re- 
ferred to the tendency of the press to 
eliminate anything that was favorable 
to a personage who was in the lime- 
light, where any business activities were 
concerned. I instanced the case of the 
noted house of Steinway & Sons, who 
when decorated by a foreign govern- 
ment for their aid to the cause of musical 
progress in this country, and especially 
on account of what they had done to 
bring the American pianoforte industry 
to its present position, where it sur- 
passes the world in quantity and qual- 
ity, got no recognition from the press, 
but when something of a discreditable 
character happened because of some mis- 
erable little law suit against them, that 
was sure to get ample space. 

I am reminded of this by the fact that 
when Maeterlinck’s play “The Belgian 
Burgomaster” was recently produced 
here, it got a certain amount of atten- 
tion from the critics, but nothing like 
the columns devoted to Maeterlinck’s di- 
vorce and marriage to the lady who had 
formed part of the triangle in the Maet- 
erlinck home. 

And it is the same case with that most 
distinguished artist, Matzenauer. When 
she appeared in some new role, she 
would get a few lines, generally of com- 
mendation, sometimes more or _ less 
guarded. But lo and behold, now that 
she has got her divorce from her for- 
mer husband, Ferrari-Fontana,_ the 
noted Italian tenor, why she has come 
boldly and bravely into “all the news 
that’s fit to print’? and gets more notice 
in one issue than she used sometimes to 
get in a season. Why is this? 

Is it that the managers of our great 
journals believe that that is the stuff 
that people want to read? Or is it 
that we are so interested in the “per- 
sonality” of distinguished people that 
we want to know all about them, even 
what they eat and drink and when and 
where and how they go to bed. 


oo oo 


You have no doubt duly announced 
that the deficit of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association for the season is some- 
thing near a third of a, million, out of 
which nearly a hundred thousand will be 
paid by the twenty-one guarantors. The 
remainder will be met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold F. McCormack. This rather 
disposes of the report which came from 
Chicago and to which I alluded some 
time ago, to the effect that Harold Mc- 
Cormack had gotten out from under 
and that his place was to be taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Armour, who were sup- 
posed to be ambitious of musical as well 
as social fame, and who also were willing 
to pay the price. Whichever one of the 
Chicago multi-millionaires supports the 
opera, they can be well satisfied to do so, 
for Campanini has done more to ad- 
vertise Chicago in a fine way than any 
of his many predecessors. Wherever the 
Chicago Opera Company has appeared, 
and especially in New York, it has gone 
far to counteract and even obliterate the 
old feeling that Chicago was a windy 
city, where they thought of nothing but 
pork and wheat and dollars, and where 
such a thing as culture or a nice social 
life or appreciation for music was ab- 
solutely unknown. 

Locally, you know, the late Theodore 
Thomas and now Stock and others have 


done much to create a very different im- 
pression. But it is to Campanini, and 
particularly to Stock when he traveled 
with the Symphony Orchestra, that we 
must give credit for having raised Chi- 
cago in the estimation of those out- 
side. And I should not be at all sur- 
prised if the people of Chicago were not 
a unit in declaring that they did not 
give “two whoops in Hades” as to what 
the people outside think of Chicago. 
2 os 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times, James Gibbons Huneker describes 
in a most eloquent and indeed: heart- 
rending manner, the struggle that took 
place within his breast as to whether he 
should go to a recital of Chopin music 
or to the circus. Finally, as was natural 
with those who know Jim, the circus won. 
And he was happy, and whether he says 
so or not, I will bet you a dollar to a 
doughnut that he invested in the larg- 
est bag of peanuts that he could acquire. 
For what is there that can make a man 
feel good and young again, other than 
to be with those to whom what has to 
the old ’uns become dry and banal is a 
joy, is something which evokes from them 
barbaric cries of pleasure and delight. 
So I think James Gibbons may thank 
his stars that with all he has_ been 
through, lived through, knows and has 
written, he still can permit his true self 
to get a day off with the kids—some- 
body else’s kids, of course—at the cir- 
cus. 





* * * 


Some genius has been at pains to visit 


Rabaud Will Probably Not 
Conduct in Boston Next Season 


Knox’s hat store on Fifth Avenue and 
get impressions of the “conforms,” as 
they are called, of the heads of various 
distinguished personages in the musical 
world. In order to fit a hat exactly to 
a head so that it can be made comfortable 
for a man, they press a kind of instru- 
ment of torture down on his head, which 
exactly registers in pin points the for- 
mation of his cranium. Then the hat 
is put into the instrument of torture and 
so is “conformed” to the _ particular 
shape of the head of the gentleman who 
is to wear it. 

Thus it was discovered that our good 
friend Enrico Caruso has a head which is 
somewhat irregular on one side and that 
he takes a 7% size. But, as might have 
been expected, the big head belongs to 
Victor Herbert, who takes a 7% size. As 
the writer of the article says: 

“Thus Herbert wears a sky piece with- 
in an eighth of the largest size ever sold 
at this particular hattery.” 


od 


The many friends in this country of 
Emmy Destinn, the great prima donna 
who had such a large following when 
she was at the Metropolitan, and who, 
as we know, when she was in Europe was 
interned in Austria at the time she went 
over there to look after her fiancé, Dinh 
Gilly, the baritone, will be glad to hear 
that she has emerged from her forced 
retirement and is scheduled to sing at 
the opera season about to be given at 
Covent Garden, London, this summer, 
where they have had no opera for about 
five years, I believe. Her friends will no 
longer, however, know her as Destinn, 





—Photo by A. F. Donnell, for MusicaL AMERICA 
Henri Rabaud, Conductor of the Boston Symphony for the Past Season, Scanning His 
Latest Composition 


OSTON, April 14.—Henri Rabaud, 

conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will leave many warm friends 
in this country when he returns to Paris. 
Although no announcement in regard to 
conductorship of the orchestra for next 
year has been made by the trustees or 
the managers, it seems to be generally 
understood in musical circles that Mr. 
Rabaud will not conduct the orchestra 
next year. 

The reason, which is perfectly com- 
prehensible, is that Mr. Rabaud wishes 
to live in Paris and to devote the greater 
part of his time to composition. It is 


obvious that the daily rehearsals and 
frequent concert trips make it impos- 
sible for a conductor to find the leisure 
necessary for serious composition. Mr. 
Rabaud is here seen studying a_ score 
in his Boston apartment. C. R. 





Jeska Swartz Not with New Opera 
Organization, as Announced 


Jeska Swartz, soprano, formerly with 
the Chicago Opera Association, has writ- 
ten to MUSICAL AMERICA to deny an an- 
nouncement made in the issue of April 4, 
to the effect that she has been engaged 
by the Commonwealth Opera Company. 


for she has changed her name t 
tinnova, to show that she is of ( 
nationality. 

There is reason, therefore, to 
that she will be with us again, ar 
she has a very extensive repertoire, { 
ought to be no difficulty in findi; 
place for her even if they do not 
any German opera at the Metropo 
next season. 

* * «&* 


The ability of artists to take ca) 
themselves, even without a press a; 
in the way of publicity, was never 
distinctly illustrated than in the sx 
that has recently come out by which 
charming singer and artist, Mme. 
guerite Namara, of the Chicago 0 
Company, is obtaining a double co 
picture, with a double column hea 
and a fine write-up. And it all 
about, so they say, because one of P 
dent Wilson’s silk hats, which are sa 
have created a sensation in Paris, 
into the hands of the Red Cross. 
Red Cross gave it as a souvenir to ) 
Namara on account of the efficient 
she had given them, and Mme. Nan 
so it is said, cut out the rim, gave 
crown a few cracks, and with the ai 
some ribbon and some lace in front, | 
herself up something in the way 
spring Easter hat which may set 
fashion for the entire society wor! 
the United States, so they say. 
dentally, of course, whether it sets 
fashion or does not, Mme. Namar 
getting a splendid advertisement, s 

Your 
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MEPHIST: 


CORIGLIANO CREATES 
FINE IMPRESSION 


John Corigliano, Violinist. Recita! 
Kolian Hall, Evening, April 8. 








Accompanist, Willy Schaefer. 
The Program: 
Sonata in D Major, Handel 


“Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo 
Paraphrase on Paderewski’s Me 
uet, Kreisler; “Valse Macabre. 
Godowsky; “Danse Caprice, 
Reiser; “Hebrew Elegie,” “Salta, 
ella,” Israel Joseph; “Capric. 
pasque,” Sarasate. 








John Corigliano, another young 
linist, this time an American product 
made his début on this occasion. B 
a very young artist, the immaturit) 
lack of subtlety in some of his interpre. 
tations were rather expected. _ 

An agreeable surprise, however, w: 
the admirable and tonal qualities of t! 
young artist, who withal exhibited 
very promising force. His interpret 
tion of the Handel Sonata was since 
and the Andante of the Lalo work foun 
him admirably at ease. The latter, 
fact, evoked so enthusiastic a receptio! 
that the violinist interrupted the nun 
ber with many acknowledgments. His 
shorter numbers also furnished 
vehicles for his playing, which 
promise of some excellent work 
future. 

A large Latin audience became 
with its appreciation for his wor! 

F 


W. L. Coghill Now General Manage: 
John Church Company 


_The John Church Company, of | 
cinnati, Ohio, has elected its New ) 
manager, W. L. Coghill, general ma 

of its entire publication interest: 
ceeding Frank A. Lee. With 
houses in New York and Londo: 
realizing the great opportunity ni: 
sented for the development of An 
music, it was considered advisza 
have the firm’s publication depa: 
under Seperate management fr U8 
piano interests. Mr. Coghill wil] ip th 
future direct all the affairs of the | 
Church Company’s publication bi 
from his office in New York City. 





Friends Honor Miss Geffen 
Yetta Dorothea Geffen, violinist. \ 
sailed on the Noordam last week 1 
the Y. M. C. A. entertainment in F 
was given a farewell party by write 
and musicians at the studio of |e: 
Ryecroft. Allied officers, musician: ® 
representatives from many theater: 4" 
motion picture studios came down 
farewell to the popular writer-f 
Members of the Morning Tele: 
Herald, Sun and World staffs joi: 
the Procession of Gifts ‘at Midnigh 
extreme humor was displayed i 
choice of their offerings. 
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LEGITIMATIZING THE ORGAN AS A CONCERT wg 
INSTRUMENT—BONNET’S SERVICE TO AMERICA 
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Famous French Musician Has 
Done Much to Popularize the 
Paid Recital in This Country 
During His Two Years’ Stay 
—‘"The 


Drawn From My Travels Here 


Inspiration I Have 


ls Something Deep and Last- 
ing, He Declares on Eve of 
His Return to France. 


T is not at all with a sense of deroga- 
l tion to the various artists who have 
come from France on missions of musi- 
cal propaganda during the past couple 
of years that one inclines to favor Joseph 
Bonnet above the others. Many of these 
artists rank high in their sphere. But 
only Bonnet of them all stands peerless 
and unrivaled. Only Bonnet has made 
a mark that is not to be effaced. Only 
he has rendered to America a service 
that has in it the seeds of an evolution, 
only he had exerted an influence that 
touches certain generative sources of our 
musical life. We are grateful to France 
for a Cortot, a Gabrielle Gills, a Society 
of Ancient Instruments and in lesser 
measure for some other artistic favors. 
But to many of us—to the most idealistic 


and basically musical—Joseph Bonnet 
has been France’s choicest gift. His con- 
tribution has been the highest and 


He has worked in a field largely 
uncultivated and unvisited by the public. 
He has legitimized the organ as a con- 
cert instrument and has popularized the 
recital. His progress over the 
land has left a trail of benefits in its 
And his achievement has not in- 
volved the concession of a single artistic 
sruple. 

Mr. Bonnet has been here close upon 
two years. During his stay he has en- 
joyed the constant association of his col- 
league, Dr. William C. Carl, who, with 
a self-effacement unique in our profes- 
sional life, has devoted much of his time 
and energy to the exploitation of Mr. 
Bonnet’s art. He returns to France in 
June. In all likelihood he will be back 

America next season. Such is to be 

ped. He came here to illustrate cer- 
tain artistic resources of his country. 
We need him not for that, but to develop 
certain potential resources of our own. 
With his help and by his example the 
‘rganist should attain with us a value 
and a distinction coequal with the singer 
or the virtuoso of the piano or the violin. 

He came here conditionally. His stay 
cepended on the public reaction to his 

The basis of that art is a love for 
most exalted specimens of musical 
rature. He never contemplated com- 

bromise. If folks came to his recitals 

t to take the old Italian, French, 

n and other masters; to feast on 
. the great classicists, César Franck 


purest. 


organ 


wake. 
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-the mighty gods, the everlasting 
fathers in general—if folks did this he 
would minister to them to the utmost. 
But if they wanted the trivialities and 
the transcriptions they customarily 
seemed to ask, they would have to 
seek them at other hands. He had 
much work in France and did _ not 
purpose to spend his time in unprofit- 
able tillage of barren soil, much less con 
tribute a quota to the cult of trash. 


He has been here over two years. 
Without any of the swollen protesta- 
tions customary to European artists, 


he professes a love for this country. “I 
feel myself more than half-American,”’ 
he says. “The inspiration I have drawn 
from my travels here is something deep 
and lasting. And this comes in large 
measure from the ceaseless response | 
have met, not only in New York and the 





Native France 


large cities, but in 
small and remote com- 
munities as well. I 
have played in Texas 
programs no _ differ- 
ently constituted from 
those I gave in the 
chief music centers. | 
have made Bach and 
César Franck my 
chief aids and they 
never failed in the 
purposes of appeal | 
set for them. It has 
been my earnest wish 
to elevate the taste of 
those who play and 
who listen to the or- 
gan. For the organ 
is, together with the 
string quartet, the 
purest, noblest form 
of music—purer, 
if possibile, 
since the _ greatest 
role of the organ and 


“ the greater part of its 
ha 
literature have been consecrated to the 


purposes of the soul. 

“Everywhere huge audiences. In Den- 
ver I played to 10,000 people. And 
reflect that in out-of-the-way places | 
sach’s great 


could give as an encore 

G Minor Fugue and win tumultuous 
applause! In no instance was It nec- 
essary to alter my programs, to play 


trivial transcriptions. On _ the whole, 


I found admirable organs and I have 
the greatest admiration for the elec- 
tric action used in so many, which 


caves the player much work and many 


Joseph Bonnet as Organist, Citizen, and Soldier. 
America for His Remarkable Tour He Served in the Army of His 
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Before Coming to 


superfluous moves in registering. The 
new organ in Denver transported me 
with its unearthly beauty. I almost felt 
myself ‘under a_ spell while playing. 

“Apart from these matters, I was de- 
lighted with the country, in spite of the 
great fatigue entailed by so much travel- 
ing and playing. California is unforget- 
table. But the most profound impres- 
sion, the greatest inspiration I have ever 
experienced came to me from the Grand 
Canon. New Orleans charmed me, the 
more as I heard among the French there 
a Gascon dialect which I understand 
well. 


To Return to Family and Friends 


“On my return to France I shall take 
up my duties once more at St. Eustache 
in Paris. And during the summer I 
shall execute some compositions which 
[ have planned long since. I have not 
composed since coming to America. But 
I have creative projects which would 
easily take me ten years to realize. My 
program has been carefully fashioned. 
In this country I have learned a kind of 
self-discipline which I shall ceaselessly 
impose upon myself hereafter and 
thereby accomplish whatever I attempt 
systematically. I expect to spend much 
of the summer near Biarritz with my 
family and friends. It is needless for 
me to say that I am pleased to return 
to France. Equally needless to repeat 
that I look forward to my return here.” 

Mr. Bonnet has yet a few engagements 
to fill in Pennsylvania and New England. 
He plays only once in New York before 
sailing—not, alas, in public recital. 


m ¥. P. 





OPERATIC RIVALRY IN BUENOS AIRES 


Colon and Coliseo Will Have Am- 
bitious Programs — Noted 
Artists Engaged 
By Douglas Stanley, Recently Returned 
rom Buenos Aires, Where He Rep- 

resented “Musical America” 


f 


iA‘ | have already stated there will be 
rival opera seasons this year in 
The usual Colon season 
directed by V. Bonetti, and Senors 
a and Mocchi, who have managed 
‘on seasons for the past three 
will run the rival season at the 


Aires. 


Coliseo is a moderate-sized theater 
Out one-third the capacity of the 
nd many of the society leaders are 
to support the Da Rosa-Mocchi 
e. It will be interesting to see 
vill happen in this duel between 
Owerful figures in South America, 


with an ordinary house as against the 
less known, although extremely capable 
Bonetti at the gorgeous national opera 
house. Perhaps both will succeed; Moechi 
and Da Rosa already have many sub 
scribers. 

If both houses do succeed it will be a 
really artistic triumph for Buenos Aires. 

Who the Colon artists will be ‘s not 
yet definitely known but the following 
artists are among those who will appear 
at the Coliseo: 

Gino Marinuzzi, an excellent conductor 


and composer of the highly successful 
" ‘“ ° ” ° 

opera “Jacquerie,” decidedly the best 

conductor of last year’s Colon. sea- 


Ninon Vallin-Pardo, the charming 
little French soprano, who sang so beau- 
tifully last year at the Colon especially 
as Louise; Gilda Della Rizza, a Spanish 
soprano who has attained great success 
in South America; Angeles Ottein, who 
made a hit last year at the Colon with 
her curiously produced high notes; Zola 
Amaro and Maria Noel Frere, less known 
singers but well spoken of; Gabriela 
Besanzoni, the wonderful contralto of 


son; 


whom I have written so many times. On 
my return to New York I told a promi 
nent concert manager about her and ad- 
vised him to cable to her to come here, 
which he did. She is now stopping In 
New York and is booked for next year at 
the Metropolitan. As Carmen and Delilah 
she probably has no equal; Anna Gra- 
megna, who has had great success at the 
Costanzi, Rome; Giulio Crimi, well 
known to New York; Pertile, who had 
great success at the Colon last year with 
his fine robust voice; Tito Schipa, said 
to be an excellent tenor; Armande 
Crabbé, the splendid Belgian baritone 
who was undoubtedly the best all round 
singer of last year’s Colon season from 
the musical, histrionic and voice produc- 
tion standpoints; Luigi Montesanto, who 
is now with the Metropolitan; Danise 
and Victor Damiani. 

Among the operas to be given will be, 
“Marouf,” with Crabbé and~- Pardo. 
“Manon,” with Schipa, ‘Mefistofeles,” 
with De Angelis, “Carmen” and “Cener 
entola,” with Besanzoni, and “La fFan- 
ciulla del West,” (“The Girl of the Golden 
West”) with Della Rizza in the leading 


roles. 


Mme. Pavlowa will also be with the 
Coliseo with her own company. 

Armande Crabbé, who has been resid 
ing in the Argentine since the last Colon 
season, has been giving recitals at Ma. 
Del Plata, the Atlantic City of the A) 
gentine. 

On Thursday, Feb. 27, he gave a re 
cital at the auditorium of the Mar del 
Plata Club, singing a series of French, 
[talian and English songs. 

Especially beautifully did he sing 
“Canta chi v6 Canta,” of Minghetti and 
“La haut sur le glacier,” of Doret. 

M. Crabbé is a splendid and versatile 
recitalist and should be heard in New 
York. 


Cecil Arden Re-engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza 

Cecil Arden, the young contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been re-engaged by the management for 
the coming season. Miss Arden is now 
completing her second season with the 
Metropolitan. She is also being heard 
in concerts, making a feature of folk 
songs in costume 
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Columbia Records 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


Newest Columbia Star 


In one splendid evening this young American girl of Italian 
parentage took her admitted place among the world-famous 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Rosa Ponselle 
makes records exclusively for Columbia. Her first four are: 

La Forza Del Destino—La Vergine Degli Angeli 
(Verdi) Rosa Ponselle and Chorus - - - 49558—$1.50 
“Good-bye” (Tosti) - - - - + 49560—$1.50 


Madame Butterfly—“*Un Bel di Vedremo” - - 49571—$1.50 
Cavalleria Rusticana—“Voi Lo Sapete,O Mamma” 49570—$1.50 


Ask any Columbia Dealer to let you hear these wonderful records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY - - - NEW YORK 
Photo by Lumiere 
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| Edith Mason Finds Excellent Field for Gaining 
Operatic Routine in Latin-American Republics 




















/merican Soprano Leaves for Sea- 
son of Opera in Mexico City 
with Rivero Forces—-Why She 
Left the Metropolitan — Latter 
“Not a School for Young Sing- 
ers’? — Gained Invaluable 
Experience in Leading Rdles 
Through Present Activities — 
Mexicans Ardent Opera-Lovers 


T takes uncommon courage and faith 

in one’s inherent powers to step vol- 
untarily out of the Metropolitan Opera 
fold, after winning a generous measure 
of praise there, in order to work out one’s 
artistic salvation under less renowned 
auspices. Most singers, once they gain a 
place (however obscure) in the ranks of 
Mr. Gatti’s forces, hold on with might 
and main. Whether their future develop- 
ment and welfare are best served by 
clinging blindly to the hold they have 
secured does not perhaps weigh as 
heavily with them as it should. 

But if such artists are the rule, the 
rule has its exceptions. Edith Mason is 
among the latter. The admired young 
American soprano, who was for two sea- 
sons a member of the Metropolitan com- 
pany, chose to give up her place in the 
charmed region of Thirty-ninth Street in 
order to gain routine and enrich her 
repertoire of leading réles. Last year, 
it will be recalled, Miss Mason was heard 
in the tropics—Havana, Porto Rico and 
Caracas—with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, with which she appeared in some 
dozen principal roles. Following her suc- 
cesses there she made a few guest ap- 
pearances at Ravinia Park, Chicago. This 


year Miss Mason’s program is along sim-. 


ilar lines. The writer conversed with 
Miss Mason on the eve of her departure 
for Mexico City, where she will be heard 
as leading soprano with the Rivero Opera 
Company, along with such celebrities as 
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Edith Mason, the American Soprano. 


In the Scene from “‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’”’ (End 


of Act Two), Miss Mason Is Seen as ‘‘Fiora.’’” The Role of ‘“‘Archibaldo’”’ Is Taken 


by Virgilio Lazzari 


Raisa, Ruffo, Rimini, and others. The 
conductor is no less a master than 
Giorgio Polacco. 

Miss Mason was gay as a school girl 
over an impending holiday when she dis- 
cussed her approaching Mexican visit 
with the writer. This is not her first visit 
to that disturbed country, and her ex- 
perience with its opera-goers has been of 





Mr. W. F. 


systematized. 


of Piano Lessons.” 


work. 








Making Music an Accredited 
Subject in Public Schools 


This is the one vital question 
which 
well as private piano teachers. 


Bond, State Superintendent of Kduca- 
tion in Mississippi, writes us with respect to 


The Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons: 


“Years of experience in school work, and a study of our public school 
system, have convinced me that the teaching of music should be better 
[ am also convinced that music study with the piano 
teacher should be an accredited subject. 


“After an examination of the Progressive Series, | have come to the 
conclusion that it is a systematic, concise and thorough course, and 
forms an excellent basis on which high schools, colleges and universities 
may give credit for instruction in music. 


“I think it advisable that educators investigate the Progressive Series 


Our Representative will be glad to consult with you and 
explain the scope and purpose of this remarkable text- 
Dept. A, Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. 


concerns school men as 



















the sort to kindle the friendliest feelings 
in her. “When you sing a role in Mexico 
City you soon know whether or not the 
audience likes you,” said Miss Mason, 
with a smile. “They at once inform you 
of the best or worst. If they don’t like 
you they are more likely than not to yell 
‘Get out in the street!’ Yes, they are 
frankness itself, those Mexicans! But 
they love opera passionately, and what’s 
more, they know a good thing when they 
hear it. This is shown clearly by the 
fact that the most successful work pro- 
duced by our company last winter was 
that lovely, poetic work of Montemezzi’s, 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’. Yes, I am very 
happy to have the opportunity of singing 
again in Mexico City. It is an inspiring 
place. And their opera house is, I think, 
the most beautiful in the world. This 
magnificent structure is still in an un- 
finished state, but even so it is a superb 
spectacle. It is probably too ambitious 
a project for the near future to see car- 
ried through. But only an art-loving 
people would have attempted it in the 
first instance. 

“T think I did well to leave the Metro- 
politan to follow my present path,” con- 
tinued Miss Mason. You see, I felt that 
I was not ready for big réles with Mr. 
Gatti’s company, and that if I remained 
I would find it impossible to prepare my- 
self adequately for the parts I wanted 
to sing. The Metropolitan, after all, is 
not a school for young singers and should 
not be regarded as such. What is a 
young artist to do? There are very few 
places in America where an opera singer 
can get the right kind of routine, the 
necessary experience for the real mas- 
tery of leading réles. To start with.a 
small company in this country means in 
virtually every case to be branded for 


life. In Italy, for instance, it is totally 
different. There one may—indeed, one 
necessarily does—start small and rise to 
the top if one is sufficiently gifted. Italy 
possesses many provincial opera houses 
where a singer gets just the right sort 
of routine. That is what we need in 
America. Situated as I was at the 
Metropolitan, I decided that my wisest 
course would be to join a@ company such 
as I am now a member of, where I would 
have an opportunity to sing first parts 
with some of the world’s greatest singers. 


Fifth Avenue Cranes Its Neck 


“Let me tell you about one amusing 
little incident of this afternoon that grew 
out of my visit to Venezuela,” said Miss 
Mason. “While we were in Caracas I 
used to see in the park those brilliantly 
plumaged birds called macaws. I longed 
to possess one, but I didn’t feel that I 
ought invest the sum they cost in that 
way. What was my surprise to receive 
shortly after a superb macaw from the 
President of Venezuela! I brought the 
bird to America on my return and all 
went well until the time came for me 
to leave the country again. I finally 
secured permission to leave it at the 
Zoo. So this afternoon Fifth Avenue was 
treated to the sight of a big, gaily- 
colored parrot being escorted in an auto- 
mobile, scolding (and swearing, I think) 
dreadfully in Spanish the while! It was 
great fun! 

“Speaking of this makes me think of 
another and quite different incident con- 
nected with Caracas. The American 
families there were wonderfully good to 
me when I came. The entire ‘colony’— 
forty-five families, I believe—headed by 
the American ambassador, sent a great 
number of the most marvelous floral 
pieces. It was a charming act of friend- 
ship and encouragement from Americans 
to one of their own people. 

Ravinia to Hear Her Again 

“To come back to the subject of Mex- 
ko. The company opens there on the 
nineteenth of this month, the season to 
last from six to eight weeks. I shall sing 
what are for me some new roles 
Manon in Massenet’s ‘Manon’, Desde- 
mona in Verdi’s ‘Otello’, and Violetta in 
‘Traviata’. My other roles will be: 
Mimi, Butterfly, Inez in ‘L’Africaine’, 
Gilda, Marguerite (in ‘Faust’, and 
‘Mefistofeles’), Micaela. After the season 
at Mexico City I expect to go to Ravinia 
Park for sixteen special performances; 
then I may return to Mexico City for a 
special brief season with Caruso in the 
fall.” 

So, ye native opera singers, take no- 
tice! If opportunities are all too few 
and unsatisfactory in America, they may 
prove more numerous and fruitful in 
Latin-America.: At any rate, Edith 
Mason found it possible to secure excel- 
lent schooling in her calling by singing 
for the people at our southern doorstep. 

B. R. 





Max Rosen Welcomed by Large Audi- 
ence in Newark 


NEwARK, N. J., April 7.—The sixth re- 
cital in the series arranged by Joseph A. 
Fuerstman, was given last night at the 
Broad Street Theater by Max Rosen, 
violinist. A large audience attended and 
applauded so enthusiastically that the 
soloist was obliged to give several en- 
cores. Mr. Rosen’s playing attracted at- 
tention, particularly by reason of his ex- 
quisite tone quality and faultless inton- 
ation. One was reminded of the poetry of 
Keats—ravishingly beautiful, but lack- 
ing in forceful, vital energy. Perhaps the 
two are by nature incompatible. The pro- 
gram included Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor, two Kreisler numbers, and pieces 
ranging from Corelli to Sarasate. 

P. G. 








talent for music. 


held throughout the entire United States.’’- 


A New Edition for Men's Voices Now Ready. 


THE CALL TO FREEDOM 


! 
| 
A Patriotic Ode for Mixed Voices. 
By VICTOR HERBERT. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 
| Quotation on 100 or more on request. 
| The attention of singing societies, schools and patriotic meetings is directed to 
| this notable short choral work. 
“Ts far above the average patriotic composition. 
immense experience, backed by the best training and founded on an unusually fine natural 
Rich in harmony, broad in style, vigorous, effective alike for voices and 
instruments The Call to Freedom will add to the composer's. reputation as a sterling musi- 
cian, if it is possible to add anything more to the esteem in which Victor Herbert is already 
Musical Courier 


This ode is the product of a composer of 
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Catalog of French Music, classified and arranged with logical clearness. This 
catalog of our publications is a trustworthy and complete guide to the treas- 
ures 6f French Music in all its branches. Sent free on request 
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A GANZ SEASON 











Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec.” 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


' Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


THE DATES 


25th, 


6th, 
7th, 
9th, 
1 Oth, 
1 2th, 
1 3th, 
| 7th, 


1 8th, 


20th, 


Detroit, Mich. 
(N. Y. Symphony) 


Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

New York City. 


(Humanitarian Cult) 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


New York City. 
(Biltmore) 


27th-28th, Chicago. 


4th, 


| 2th, 


(Chicago Symphony) 
New York City. 
(Mozart Club) 
New York City. 


(Metropolitan Opera House) 


1 6th, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


21st, Hartford, Conn. 


23rd, 


Ist, 


2nd, 


3rd, 
6th, 
7th, 
10th, 
1 1th, 
| 2th, 
| 8th, 
1 9th, 
24th, 
27th, 
4th, 


New York City. 
(Aeolian Hall Recital) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Claremont, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Sioux City, lowa. 


7th-8th, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 3th, 


1 4th, 


(St. Louis Symphony) 
St. Paul, Minn. 

(Minn. Symphony) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Minn. Symphony) 


16, Chicago, Ill. 


20th, 
26th, 
I st, 
3rd, 
4th, 
6th, 
8th, 
9th, 
1 Ith, 
1 4th, 
1 9th, 


22nd, 


24th, 
25th, 


-Norfolk, Va. 
Montreal, Can. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Proidence, R. I. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. _ 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New York City. 
(Rubinstein Club) 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Richmond, Ind. 


(Nine dates cancelled on account 


of influenza epidemic. ) 





The Story: 


(In Headlines) | 
GANZ SCORES GREAT TRIUMPH WITH SYMPHONY 


—St. Louis, Times. 





MASTER PIANIST HOLDS LARGE AUDIENCE SPELL BOUND 
=) —The Press, Long Beach (Calif.) 


RUDOLPH GANZ IN ENTRANCING RECITAL 


—San Francisco, Call. 


GANZ IS AN INSPIRATION. PIANIST’S ART STIRS EVERY EMOTION 


Beguiles His Listeners to the Golden Days of the Past and then Transports them to the Mountain Top of 
Hope of the Days Unborn 





—The Journal, Sioux City. 


GANZ AT PIANO DELIGHTS 1,500 


—State iéurndi, Lansing (Mich.) 


GANZ MASTER OF TECHNIQUE AND POET, TOO 


—San Francisco, Bulletin. 


SWISS PIANIST RECEIVES OVATION 


—Evening Democrat, Waterbury. 


SOLO WORK OF GANZ IS PRIME EVENT OF SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Pianist Creates Profound Impression with Rendition of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
—St. Louis, Daily Globe-Democrat. 


SPLENDID RENDITION OF GREAT CONCERTO GIVEN BY GANZ 


Work of Pianist Blends in Rare Manner with Playing of Orchestra 
—St Louis, Star. 


GANZ SCORES TRIUMPH AT COLUMBIA 


Musician Proves Master Technician and Wins Instant Popular Approval 
-San Francisco Examiner. 


GANZ’ ABILITY IN CHOPIN. EVIDENT 
—The Tribune, Oakland. 


ARTISTRY OF GANZ CHARMS BIG AUDIENCE 


ee San Francisco, Daily News. 


RUDOLPH GANZ DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 


i __-—Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg. 


GANZ COMBINES INTELLECT AND DEEP FEELING 


ay BT ea wad —Chicago American. 


RUDOLPH GANZ MASTER PIANIST 


$e el —Evening News, San Jose. 


GANZ PROGRAM A MARVEL OF PIANO INTERPRETATION 
-The News, Long Beach (Calif. 


GANZ WINS MUSIC LOVERS BY POWER OF REAL ARTIST 


Se -San Francisco, Chronicle. 


RUDOLPH GANZ “MASTER OF PIANO THRILLS HEARERS 


et ote The Enquirer, Oakland. 
GANZ AROUSES ENTHUSIASM. OF REC ITAL CROWD 


Chicago Journal. 



































Le Pianiste GANZ est Chaleureusement acceulli 


3 ane ee ae Le Canada, Montreal. 


ARTISTRY OF GANZ CHARMS BIG AUDIENCE 


-San Francisco, Daily News. 








Mr. GANZ PLAYS 
THE STEINWAY 


DUO ART ROLLS 


Management—CHARLES L. WAGNER EXCLUSIVELY 


D. F. Sweeney, Associate Manager 
511 5th Avenue, New York 


PATHE RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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BUFFALO STIRRED 
BY CARUSO’S ART 


10 000 Cheer Tenor in Concert — 
Vina Morgana and Breeskin 
Win Honor as Aides 


April 10.—In the 
Monday evening, 
Enrico 





UFFALO, N. Y., 
idway Auditorium, 
hef re more than 10,000 persons, 
(a: uso received an ovation such as has 
rar:ly been witnessed here. The great 
aucience was largely made up of his 
fellow countrymen, who came from 
poiits as far distant as Rochester. Mr. 
Cal iso’s official program numbers were 
“Celeste Aida,” “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
and “Vesti la Giubba,” to which were 
added seven extra numbers given in re- 
sponse to overwhelming applause. Of 
the operatic airs, he did his most beau- 
tiful singing in “Una Furtiva Lagrima,”’ 
while of the songs it is difficult to dif- 
ferentiate, so beautifully sung were all 
of them, and yet memory lingers over 
his eloquent and moving interpretation 


of Dupare’s “Extase” and the bravura 
of Rossini’s “La Danza.” 
The assisting artists were Nina Mor- 


gana, soprano, and Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist. It is almost a year since Miss 
Morgana has been heard in this her 


native city, and it was a pleasure to note 
the great advance she has made in her 
art. She was a close second to the great 
tenor in the favor of the audience and 
reached the climax of her success in the 
“Shadow Dance” from “Dinorah.” She 
also gave several extras and she joined 
Mr. Caruso at the end of the program in 
a stirring rendition of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mr. Breeskin’s work 
was admirable in every particular, his 
playing of his program numbers in re- 
spect to purity and beauty of tone and 
beauty of phrasing ranking with that of 
the leading violinists of the day. Ad- 


mirable accompaniments for the singers 


were played by Salvatore Fucito, and 
for the violinist by Louis Gruenberg. 
The closing concert of the Chromatic 
Club series was given by Eva Gauthier 
in her first appearance here. Her pro- 
gram was of particular interest and quite 
out of the ordinary, made up, as it was, 
of folk-songs dating from the seventh 
century, modern French and English 
songs and Chinese and Javanese folk- 
songs and nursery rhymes. To make a 
program of this kind interesting re- 
quires certain assets, which happily Mme. 
Gauthier possesses. She is a distinct 
personality; she has a mezzo-soprano 
voice rich in color and warm in quality, 
which she uses admirably, and the finesse 
of the best in the French school of art. 
She is able to visualize mentally the 
songs she sings and no detail is slighted. 


She made an emphatic success and sang: 


many extra numbers. The accompanist, 
Carlo Edwards, distinguished himself. 
The free municipal concerts under the 
direction of John Lund are still weekly 
features and continue to draw large audi- 
ences. y. &. HH. 





ERNEST DAVIS APPLAUDED 


Tenor Appears at Columbia University 
with Elena De Sayn 


On the eve of his departure for the 
South, where he will fill a series of con- 
cert engagements, Ernest Davis, the 
tenor, formerly of the Boston Opera 
Company, on April 10 gave a joint re- 
cital with Elena De Sayn, violinist, at 
Columbia University. He won another 
genuine success with an audience that 
was quick to appreciate the fine quality 
of his voice and his excellent interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Davis was heard in the “Che 
Gelida Manina” aria from Puccini’s “La 


Bohéme,” Ward-Stephens’s “Christ in 
Flanders,” songs by Chadwick, Proth- 
eroe, La Forge and the Verdi aria, 


“Celeste Aida.”’” Miss De Sayn contrib- 
uted five violin solos to the program with 
gratifying results. The accompaniments 
were played by Vera Giles. 

Mr. Davis had his fifth appearance 
this season as a soloist before the Verdi 
Club in New York last week. 
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An 


GEORGE 


Opportunity 
Delightful Summer Vacation with 
Serious and Profitable Vocal Study. 


Announces his Annual Summer Classes for Singers at Lake 


| Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y., from June 1 to Oct. 1. 


Arrangements 
suitable living 
in the heart of the 
tion conditions— 
tertainment, 


Voice Placement, Repertoire, Interpretation, Oratorio, 
Opera, Song Recital Programs. 


- 


to Combine a 


HAMLIN 


will be made to provide students with 
accommodations at beautiful Lake Placid 
Adirondack Mountains. Ideal vaca- 
boating, fishing, bathing, healthful en 


chaperonage, etc. 











tions to Secy. George Hamlin, 


George Hamlin’s Residence and Studic—Lake Placid, N. Y. 
1070 Madison Ave., 








New York—Telephone 8186 Lenox 
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ITH a season of successful artistic 

achievement to her credit at the Met- 
ropolitan, Mme. Sundelius is now eagerly 
anticipating her summer in Maine, where 
a delightfully situated little bungalow on 
the shores of Long Lake, Bridgton, 
makes her vaéation a real idyl compound- 
ed equally of work and play. 

However, before this may be attained 
there is a series of concert engagements 
waiting to be filled, opening at Symphony 
Hall in Boston, April 20, in the “Crea- 
tion.” Following in due order comes a 
date in Augusta, Me., an appearance at 
the Victory Commemoration Festival, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; another 
appearance in the “Creation” at Smith 
College, Northampton, and then a tour 


Concerts Keep Mme. Sundelius 
Busy After Operatic Season 
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Photo by Illustrated News Service 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, in Her Home 
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opening June 23 at Montreal and closing 
July 2 in St. Louis, which also takes her 
to Toronto, Cleveland and Milwaukee. 
Because of her work at the Metropolitan 
it is possible for her to make only oc- 
casional appearances outside, and one 
such, recently filled in Cleveland, 
brought forth splendid comment. 

At the Metropolitan Mme. Sundelius’ 
growth has been rapid and gratifying, 
her Micaela being favorably compared 
with the best heard in that house, and 
her performance of Ah Yo in “L’Ora- 
colo” standing forth as an _ artistic 
achievement. Another season promises 
much for this young artist, and all are 
anticipating her appearances in other 
important roles. 





PRODUCE MESSAGER OPERA 


Birmingham, England, Welcomes Mag- 
gie Teyte and Marion Green 
{Associated Press Despatch] 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, April § )-—Gil- 
bert Miller produced the opera, “‘Beau- 
caire,” in the Prince of Wales Theater 
here last night prior to an opening at the 
Prince’s Theater in London on April 19. 
It was splendidly received, with Marion 
Green and Maggie Teyte, and made a 
tremendous impression. “‘Beaucaire,” the 


opera, is based upon Booth Tarkington’s 


From April 


Has selected as one 


The first performance 
A picturesque song who;e 
of it is portrayed very deftly in musie, 
The song with which a singer 
First introduced to a New York 
has appeared regularly on Mr. 
Fremstad, Helen Stanley, Horatio Connell 


lines tell of ‘the 


audience 












ALBERT LINDQUEST 


on tour 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
isth to 


of his numbers and will sing at every 


“MY MENAGERIE” 
By FAY FOSTER 


with orchestra of this highly 
menagerie 

modern in spirit, 
with personality 
by Louis Arraveure 
Graveure’s prograis. 
and many other prominent singers 


Published in two keys,, A and G 


Orchestral parts are also available in Bb 


ji fi scher e bro new york 


asfor place 


novel and play of the same name. Its 
composer is André Messager, who was 
conductor of the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatory on its American tour early 
this season. Miss Teyte appeared with 
the Society of American Singers in the 
Park Theater, New York, last season 
and then went to England to prepare for 
the production of “Beaucaire.” 


LANCASTER, PA.—Joseph B. Brodeus, 
organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 
Harrisburg, played April 5 at the Lenten 
organ recital given in St. James Episco- 
pal Church. 
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effective composition. 

that-lives in the sky’ and the humor 
finely chiselled and crisp in its touch. 
to success every time.’’ 
in December, 1917, 
frequently 





can ride 





then 
Olive 


and since 


Also being sung by 

















MAYO WAYLER 





Management: 








‘‘America’s Own Violinist” 


‘JULES DAIBER, @ellan Hall, 


New York 
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“Finger velocity, and a staccato, brilliant, incisive 
with a splendid left hand, are undeniable qualities 
coupled with a sweet singing touch and a musical 
temperament; traits sufficient to equip half a dozen 
pianists. 

‘Hl Albacion’ by the lamented Spaniard, Albeniz, 
was the best thing of the afternoon, brilliant and 
rhythmically captivating.”—James Gibbons Huneker, 
The New York Times, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“To Mr. Rubinstein as a pianist must first be at- 
tributed a firm solidarity of tonal and dynamic pianis- 
tic values, so important as to be almost orchestral in 
effect, and a technical fluency so marked as to render 
any and all merely technical difficulties of the instru- 
ment for him of practically no account. The F Sharp 
Minor Polonaise, which closed the Chopin group, was 
rendered with great technical impressiveness and the 
full volume of sound which is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this artist’s style and method.’’—Reginald 
de Koven, The New York Herald, Feb. 21, 1919. 

“Mr. Rubinstein introduced to his audience a pro- 
digious technique. His finger work was most brilliant 
in its equality, its smoothness, its rippling flights and 
its reserve of force.’”’—W. J. Henderson, The Sun, Feb. 
21, 1919. 


“His fingers flew with lightning speed over the key- 
board and bounded with marvellous elasticity from the 
keys in the scherzo (of Saint Saéns’ G Minor Con- 
certo).—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune, fred. 21, 
1919. 


“Rubinstein is a pianist of extraordinary power. 
There is a vibrant vitality in his playing that is elec- 
trifying. He began with Bach and Beethoven, playing 
as if swayed entirely by an intellect crisp. keen and 
incisive. 
upon the snow. But in his Chopin group the sympathy 
and poetic feeling that evidently burns deeply be- 
neath his rather passive exterior leapt into his ex- 
quisite singing tone. There was the warm, human 
quality without which no interpretive artist can ever 
become really great. His gorgeous rhythm made the 
Albeniz ‘El Albaicin’ and ‘Triana’ exhilarating. More- 
over, he was delightfully free from mannerisms. His 
technique has achieved the point of perfection where 
it can be comfortably taken for granted, leaving su- 
preme enjoyment in the moods he creates.’—Kath- 
arine Lane, The Evening Mail, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“Yesterday he did some glorious, some superb, some 
fascinating playing in music by Debussy, and the 
Spaniard, Albeniz. His rhythm, his coloring, and his 
general effectiveness in them both were such that it 
is easy to prophesy a triumph for the pianist.”—Pitts 
Sanborn,-The Globe, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“His playing was always brilliant and he showed an 
assured technique. <A nocturne for the left hand by 
Scriabine gave opportunity for an exhibition of man- 
ual dexterity and was interesting and well done. In 
Liszt’s 12th Rhapsody Mr. Rubinstein carried his au- 
dience with him by sheer brilliarcv of execution.”— 
Sylvester Rawling, The Evening Wor'd, Feb. 21, 1919. 
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ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


The Unique Pianist 


HIS NEW AMERICAN TRIUMPHS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 








His brilliance was the glitter of sunshine - 


“In what he played yesterday the pianist made it 
clearly to be understood that he is not alone of the 
school of rhythmically articulate thunderers: that the 
persuasive and colorful pedal has also been his study 
and that the pressure touch is part of his more dulcet 
equipment—in brief, a player of thoroughness and ver- 
satility in technical grounding and in its proper ap- 
plication.”—New York Evening Journal, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“From the first his technique was fabulous; he is an 
absolute master of the musical contrivance and the 
facility with which he uses it is well nigh breathless. 
The Waldstein sonata of Beethoven came at a some- 
times quickened tempo, but herein Rubinstein’s char- 
acteristics came unreservedly to the fore. For herein, 
if anywhere, he could prove the lyric quality upon 
which he seems to build his conception. Lyric, and 
the stress upon delicateness—and yet (which is the 





. notable part of it) a tone as large as all Carnegie 


and a big virile way of gaining it. He stocks it with 
romantic. thought as well, and an intensely musical 
imagination urges him to make poetry, though not 
mere rhyme—of Beethoven’s philosophies. 

‘His ‘Albeniz’ was as notable a playing as that com- 
poser has had here. But he reached the summit with 
the Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody of which his playing was 
magnifitently brilliant. He is of a sort to be popular 
quite immediately.” — Gilbert Gabriel, The Evening 
Sun, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“Whatever else happens to him, Arthur Rubinstein 
will be much talked about. Exceptional pianists usu- 
ally are. In London, on the European continent, and 
in South America, whence he has just come, Mr. 
Rubinstein is considered a unique artist. 

It is a long time since New York heard the Chopin 
F Sharp Minor Polonaise played as Mr. Rubinstein 
played it. Such cantilena, such clarity of the phrase, 
such varied coloring of the tone and above all such 
marvellous dynamics caught one sitting straight up. 
He built climaxes and dropped from fortissimi into 
lesser quantities of tone, with an artistry which few 
living pianists ever have equaled. And there was 
brilliance to the performance that made one think 
compassionately of De Pachmann. 

The C Sharp Minor Scherzo—which opened the 
Chopin group—was a model of serious interpretation. 
It had the fibre, the nuance and crystalline clearness 
of style. The F Sharp Nocturne, which came as a 
delightful contrast, was played with true poetic beauty. 

“There was a deal to admire in the Beethoven 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata, the slow movement particularly. 
There was classic purity, as much tonal contrast as one 
may put into such Beethoven music and always the 
clearly enunciated phrase. Pierre V. R. Key, The 
World, Feb. 21, 1919. 





“Arthur Rubinstein yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall established himself securely in the front rank of 
pianists now before the American public. He is a 
finished player, with a brilliant technical equipment: 
but although advancing years have brought greater 
reserve and sobriety, he still has fire and passion in 
his finger-tips. 

“He interpreted in a lyric vein; his style is delicate 
and refined, rather than robust. Yet did he bring to 
the concluding Rhapsody No. 12 of Liszt something 
more than fervor and enthusiasm. His was an in- 
terpretation.that had clear definition, breadth and 
rhythmical incisiveness.’”— Max Smith, New York 
American, Feb. 21, 1919. 


“The young man’s art is essentially impressionistic, 
and must evoke criticism of the impressionistic sort: 
after all, a critic can only record his fleeting impres- 
sions, and yesterday they were, perforce, of the pleas- 
ant order. In Debussy, Ravel, and Albeniz, he is 
simply fascinating—wonderful he is in this music 
from which he disengages another and more virile es- 
sence. 

“Arthur Rubinstein sees, rather hears, the whole 
man, and thus it is that his Debussy is robust or 
eroneqoent when required ; sometimes both at the same 
ime. 

“The Spanish music was positively electrifying. The 
diabolic verve, color scheme, and dash would alone 
make the reputation of a less musical artist. A mas- 
sive performance of the ‘Drum’ Polonaise in A Flat 
by Chopin closed the program, though it was followed 
by Debussy’s ‘West Wind,’ the. Chopin Cradle Song, 
and heaven knows how many encores, 

“The musical .Maenads were storming the bastions 
of the stage when we left. That fact alone ought to 
settle the popular status of the engaging Pole: his 
third appearance this season was a brilliant success.”— 
so Huneker, The New York Times, March 


“Arthur Rubinstein proved himself a master inter- 
preter of Debussy. When the young Russian pianist 
launched into the work of the famous French com- 
poser he commanded unreserved admiration. He played 
the Prelude in A Minor, not only brilligntly, but with 
emotional ardor and intensity. Even the flashing 
glissandi assumed a significance under his hands that 
was not merely decorative in the musical scheme. 


“No less impressive was Rubinstein’s performance 
of the ‘Homage a Rameau,’ of the delicately poetic and 
distinctly Iberian ‘Ondine.’ Rubinstein did not ex- 
pose, simply, the scintillant shell of these pieces. He 
did not content himself with presenting the surface 
effects of color and design. With an admirable under- 
standing for the composer’s ‘melos,’ he grasped the 
poetic conceptions underneath the impressionistic pic- 
tures and carried them palpably to the ear. For once 
we heard Debussy interpreted not only with grace and 
charm, but with rhythmical vitality, with tempera- 
ment, with warmth, with passion. 

“Fascinatingly, too, did Rubinstein play the char- 
acteristic ‘El Puerto’ and ‘Rondena’ of Albeniz and 
Ravel’s ‘La Vallee des Cloches’ and ‘Alborada de 
Gracioso.’’”’—Max Smith, New York American, March 
16, 1919. 


“There will come a time, and soon, when the full 
measure of Arthur Rubinstein’s pianistic greatness 
will be borne in upon those who have, for the moment, 
not completely grasped ‘his brilliant and matured art 
The Polish musician made his second appearance here 
in recital yesterday afternoon, and confirmed the opin- 
ions set forth in these columns at his previous recital, 
several weeks ago. 

“One got the breadth, the finely sustained rhythmic 
line in the Beethoven sonata. It was such an inter- 
pretation as a matured and intellectual musician might 
provide; a reading in which the classic depth was pre- 
served, though not to an extent that forced the ro- 
mantic side of the work into the background. Those 
who admire tone color should have been present yes- 
terday afternoon to observe Mr. Rubinstein’s attain- 
ments in this respect. 

“But the brilliance of style, the colossal and rightly 
employed technique, the fine modelling of phrase and 
the well controlled interpretative taste were shown to 
fuller advantage in the four Debussy numbers and the 
two by Albeniz. Finer pianoforte playing than Mr. 
Rubinstein disclosed in Debussy’s waltz, ‘La Plus que 
lente,’ would be difficult to imagine.’’—Pierre V. R. 
Key, The World, March 16, 1919. 


“Mr. Rubinstein devoted two groups to Debussy, 
Albeniz, Ravel, Scriabine and Medtner, and in this 
modern field it may be said that this pianist has few 
serious rivals.’’—Pitts Sanborn, The Globe, March 17, 
1919. 


“He might have posed as the spirit of modern music, 
with impressionistic wings and a sword ready to slay 
the dragons of tradition. 

“Arthur Rubinstein has a technique that permits 
him to do anything he likes. Even when he plays 
faster than you believe in, his skimming fingers pre- 
serve the clean, diamond-edged clarity that never be- 
comes merely a brittle touch. He made the four De- 
bussy numbers pointed like poinsettia, with their soft 
crimson sheen; they were not vague, twilight musings. 
There is nothing reflective about his playing, anvhow. 
His poetry is vigorous, incisive, and his imagination 
does not dream; it creates.”—Katharine Lane, The 
Evening Mail,,March 17, 1919. 


“Arthur Rubinstein, the young pianist of Poland, 
struck straight and strong for the approval of an ex- 
pectant audience yesterday afternoon and won it in an 
overflowing measure for his consummately artistic and 
scholarly playing of an excellent program. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata (3rd) was the big adventure, of course 
and the youthful virtuoso quickly demonstrated his 
fine understanding of the master and his own admir 
able technique. The Chopin group, coming at the end 
of some wonderful detached numbers, fixed the suc 
cess of the recitai.”.—Morning Telegraph, March 16 
1919. 


“With the ‘Saint Saéns Concerto’ which is music 
beautiful, gay and intoned to please, Mr. Rubinstei! 
swept the house off its feet.’’-—Cincinnati Times-Star 
March 1, 1919. 


“Under the magic fingers of the young Pole, his 
thunderous strength, his dazzling execution, his glitter- 
ing contrasts of light and shade, the abundance of hi 
vitalizing energy, the Saint-Saéns Concerto becam¢: 
quite a different order of musical being and seemed 
charged with a magnetic, almost hypnotic power. Ther: 
was a display of virtuosity the like of which has not 
been heard here for many a day. 

“The audience fairly exhausted itself in applausé 
Rubinstein was recalled again and again.’”—The Com 
mercial Tribune, Cincinnati, March 1, 1919. 


“A more electrical, a more genuinely virtuoso per 
formance cannot be imagined. A fleetness of finge! 
technique which is almost unbelievable is supplemented 
by a keen sense of rhythm, a full command of all thé 
dynamics and a sweep which carries all before it 
Nothing quite as spectacular as the final movement 
can be recalled, nor has ‘the second movement, wit! 
its marked rhythms, ever souwnded*so well. After this 
concerto, the reputation, of Rubinstein was easy t' 
understan?, He was given an ovation.”—The Cincin 
nati Enquirer, March 1, 1919. - 





Management: 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Great 


Army Directly Interested in the 
Establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts | 
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’ yr you ever stop to think of the vast army of intelligent, cultured, more 





or less well-to-do people who would be directly interested in the estab- 


bee 


;ament of a Ministry of Fine Arts as representative of the professions and 


—s 
7) 


industries in which they get their living? 

There is the great musical world, with the musical and allied industries 
—several hundred thousand people. There are all those engaged with the 
drama and its allied activities and industries—several hundred thousand 
people more. There are the artists, the painters, the sculptors and their 
allied industries, a very considerable number. There is a tremendous and 
influential body, organized, by the bye, namely, the architects of the coun- 
try. There are the engravers. There are many thousands who are engaged 
in what might be called “‘art in industry,’’ the people who make the designs 


for carpets, jewelry, electric lights, lamps, tableware, silverware, ladies’ 


goods. There is another great body connected with the press and its allied 
industries. There are all the writers. 

Why, summed up at a careful, conservative and moderate estimate, it 
means between four and five million people, of whom perhaps 20 per cent 
may be classed as being in the student or preparatory stage, though many 
of them have already reached their majority. Of this vast army the greater 
number take little or no interest in politics whatever. And so, naturally, 
they mean nothing to the legislator, and certainly nothing to the politician, 
who is governed absolutely in all he does by the power of the vote. 

It is because of this lack of interest on the part of all these people with 
regard to their civic duties that whenever they go to a Legislature, whether 
State or national, for anything, even if that may be a benefit to the country 
at large, they may perhaps get a respectful hearing, but that is where it ends. 

Until this great body of workers takes an interest in politics, indeed, if 
it is only so far as to register and vote for such candidates as favor their 
right to representation in the national government, there will be nothing 
doing. Among many of these workers there are already considerable organ- 
izations. The musical industries, for instance, to-day are fairly well organ- 
ized. There are a great many organizations among the musical people. 
There is the great Federation of Women’s Clubs, with a membership force 
of over 150,000. There are the various State Music Teachers’ organiza- 
tions. There is an organization among the organists. There are the organi- 
zations among the musicians in many cities. The architects, as | said, have 
a large and influential organization. There are also organizations in the 
newspaper world, which, curiously enough, gives so much attention to 
politics and yet the very men who write about politics are more or less 
indifferent when it comes to taking the trouble to register and vote. 

When the time comes and all these forces enter the field of practical 
politics for the sake of getting recognition in the shape of a Ministry of 
Fine Arts in the national government, such as they have in Europe; when 
they begin, through their various organizations, as well as individually, to 
try and influence public opinion, a pressure will be brought to bear, particu- 
larly in Washington, which will be simply irresistible. 

If we have not as yet had a Ministry of Fine Arts it is not because as a 
nation we have lacked culture or appreciation of the value of music, the 
drama, the arts, but simply because the people most vitally interested have 
been absolutely indifferent to their civic duties, have each moved in their 
own little orbit and confined themselves to their own particular interest, 
and so have been absolutely unable to secure the representation in the 
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The Gift of Pan (2 keys) Storey-Smith . . 
My Song to You (2 keys) Rungee ..... 
Thou Immortal Night (2 keys) Schumann .60 
Apple Blossoms (2 keys) Lester ...... 
In Maytime (2 keys) Loud ..... 
The Doe-Skin Blanket (2 keys) Cadman . 
A Lover’s Litany (2 keys) Kramer... . . .50 
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national government to which not alone they but the professions they rep- 


resent are entitled. 


The time is coming, however, when the idea put forward will take root 


and begin to grow, and presently the effort will be translated into a vast 


movement which will have a tremendous influence in establishing our cul- 


tural future, and incidentally will meet many of the issues, and certainly, 


perhaps, solve some of the problems in the shape of national encourage- 


ment of our own talent, much of which goes to-day to waste, and so in the 
rot far distant future enable us to lead in the spiritual forces as to-day we 


lead the world in all that is material. 


DEL? Fran 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Alpha Iota Expresses Earnest 


Support and Co-operation 


Sigma 


Inclosed please find check for support 
of Musical Alliance. 

Sigma Alpha Iota is heartily in sym- 
pathy with the aims of Musical Alliance 
and wishes to express earnest support 
and co-operation in any movement which 
furthers the development of music in 
America. 

Chapters of Sigma Alpha Iota are lo- 
cated in the following schools: 

Alpha—University School 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Beta—Northwestern School of Music, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Gamma—American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, II]. 

Delta—Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Epsilon—Ithaca Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Zeta—Indiana College of Music 
Fine Arts, Indianapolis, Ind. 


of Music, 


and 


Eta—College of Music, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. : 
Theta—Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kan. 


Iota—Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kappa—University 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Lambda—New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Mu—Wesley College Conservatory of 
Music, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Nu—Milliken Conservatory of Music, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Xi—Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton, Wis. 


School of Music, 


FRIEDA E. HEIDER, 
‘National President. 
2711 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ETHEL B. GRANT, 
National Recording Secretary. 
1420 Polk St., Topeka, Kan. 
March 27, 1919. 





Has Done a Splendid Work 


Please find inclosed check for $1.00, 
my subscription for this year. The Al- 
liance has done a splendid work the past 
year and I wish for it even greater suc- 
cess for this year. I believe its oppor- 
tunities for service will increase from 
year to year for such an organization has 
long been needed. With best wishes for 
continued success, I am, 

LENA CATHERINE SHEPARD. 


Ashland, Wis., March 31, 1919. 





From a Noted Operatic Artist 


Inclosed please find my subscription 
for the coming year, truly an acorn which 
even now dreams of the tired souls that 
may find shade and proteetion under the 
spreading branches of the great tree to 
come. I hope it will be well nourished 


and pruned each succeeding year, then 
truly will it bear wonderful fruit. 
ELEANORA DE CISNEROS. 


New York, April 1, 1919. 





Never Too Late to Subscribe 


Inclosed find my subscription for the 
Musical Alliance. I find I had neglected 
my duty by not subscribing to the Al- 
liance. “It is never too late to mend,” 
so I am doing so now. 

(Mrs. W. W.) ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 

Long Beach, Cal., March 31, 1919. 





In Full Sympathy With the Alliance 


J wish to make application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance, and in- 
close money order for $1.00. I am in 
full sympathy with the Alliance and ex- 
pect to be engaged in the principles for 
which it stands. 

KATHERINE KOcH. 
Lindenwood College. 
St. Charles, Mo., April 4, 1919. 


Heartily in Favor of the Work 





Inclosed please find order for $1.00 for 
the renewal of my subscription to the 
Musical Alliance. I am heartily in favor 
of the work of the Alliance. 

(Mrs.) MINNIE C. BRUNER. 
Franklin College. 
Franklin, Ind., April 7, 1919. 





Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUREAU 
Pr. QO. Box _1982, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA 


160 Claremont Avenue New York 


Telepnone Morningside 6280 


‘FALK 


VIOLINIST 





Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C, H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 


WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St~eet, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 








GERTRUDE CLEOPHA 


CONCERT 
PIANIST 


PUPIL OF ZEISLER AND LESCHETIZKY. 


BROOKS-EVANS STUDIOS 





CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N. Y. 


DeVERE wetrraitan Co. NY. 


57 WEST S8th STREET, 





ROMUALDO 


SAPI 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 


1451 Broadway, 


_MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 





Vocal Teacher 

Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan — Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 
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New York Times: 
The Morris Recital 


Edward Morris, a young Ameri- 
can pianist, who made such a fa- 
vorable impression earlier in the 
season gave his last piano recital 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. His program was well 
spaced as to contrast, and his play- 
ing admirable, especially in the 
Toccata of the D minor fugue of 
Tausig-Bach. The two dances of 
Beethoven were charming. Of the 
Chopin group the B minor octave 
study from Opus 25 was the most 
convincing, especially the legato 
meiody in B; there was excellent 
cantilena in Chopin's first Nocturne 
in B flat minor. 


New York Evening Mail: 


Edward Morris Plays 


When young Mr. Morris an- 
nounced his first piano recital this 
season he pointed proudly to an 
all-American birth, training and 
temperament (with the patriotism 
understood), but yesterday after- 
noon at his second reeital he 
played so brilliantly that it seems 
unlikely that he should be limited 
to a single continent in his career. 

His is a sort of shining youth and 
there is fresh fervor in everything 
he does. Without falling into any 
mannerisms in an effort to be orig- 
inal, Mr. Morris suceeeds in turn- 
ing the Chopin prisms so that they 
constantly catch a new iridescence. 
His touch is crisp, incisive, with a 
generous warmth always just un- 
derneath. 

He played the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, two Beethoven 
dances and the third sonata; a 
group by Felix Deyo, written with 
a certain deft cleverness, and 
Liszt’s arrangement of the Schu- 
bert “Erlking,’ besides five Chopin 
numbers. 


New York Tribune: 


Edward Morris Again Heard 
in Recital at Aolian Hall 


Edward Morris, a young pianist, 
who appeared once before this sea- 
son, gave another recital yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Heisa 
pleasing artist who possesses a 
good tone and a delicate sense of 
nuance. 

His programme included _ the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, a group of Chopin and 
the Beethoven Sonata, op. 31, No. 3. 














EDWARD MORRIS 


AGAIN STIRS NEW YORK AUDIENCE IN 
AEOLIAN HALL APRIL 3rd 


























Mason & Hamlin Piano 


The only “100% American” 
Pianist Before the Public 


Season 
1919-1920 
Now Booking 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 1 West 34th Street, New York 




























New York Sun: 


Edward Morris’s Recital 


Programme of Excellent Range 
Given at Aeolian Hall 


Edward Morris gave his seco: 
pianoforte recital of the curre! 
season yesterday afternoon 
Aeolian Hall. He presented a pr 
gramme of excellent range, begi: 
ning with the D minor toccata a) 
fugue of 3ach, transcribed | 
Tausig, and ending with the ‘Fk: 
king’’ by Schubert-Liszt. Then b 
tween these pieces were se 
thoven’s sonata, opus 31, No. 
a Chopin group, and among son 
shorter pieces one called ‘‘Ame: 
can Humoresque,”’ by Felix Dey: 

Mr. Morris played with musi 
intelligence, a good piano tone ar 
agreeable taste. His reading of t! 
Beethoven sonata contained ds 
sirable technic and a clarity 0! 
style throughout. In the minu 
movement there was lovely sent 
ment. 


New York Evening Sun: 


Edward Morris Plays 


No longer a formal acquaintar 
to the American recital stage, 
which he returned comparativ: 
recently, Edward Morris, the pia! 
ist, reappeared to piay in Aeol! 
Hall yesterday afternoon. By ! 
works is Mr. Morris coming to 
known; he is a musician of produ 
tive scholarship, and of a sort 
loom firmly, if stonily, against t 
wash of so many frothy wavel: 
of daily crest and trough. 

Yesterday’s recital had Be 
thoven’s sonata, opus 31, No. 3, 4 
two of his dances. The usual fivé 
of Chopin-Liszt to finish. Nov 
were the three selections frv! 
Felix Deyo; ‘“Fifths’’ (A_ Fr: 
ment), an ‘‘American Humoresqt 
with a native tang to it, 
‘‘Novelette.’’ An audience of s 
heard Mr. Morris play these, 
could respect the serious out! 
and admire the sound techni 
which are his chief characteris! 


New York Herald: 


There is in Mr. Morris’ touch 
in his management of tone 
dynamics an indescribable so! 
thing that marks him as an ar! 
His success with a large audicen«' 
was unquestionable, judging f'™ 
the applause. 
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OCHESTER HONORS 
HOCHSTEIN’S MEMORY 


(ive Concert to Commemorate 
War Heroes—Heifetz Wins 
Great Ovation 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 7.—The sixth 
cert of the Furlong series was given 
) Jasecha Heifetz, violinist, to an audi- 
e, ce that crowded Convention Hall on 

ril 3. The beauty and perfection of 
).; playing swept the audience off its 
fect and the young artist was given ova- 

n after ovation. He was very gen- 
ejous With encores, which greatly in- 
creased the length of the program. The 
supdued perfection of Andrée Benoist’s 
accompaniments added to the enjoyment 
\f the evening. 

(he Hochstein memorial concert, given 
the musicians of Rochester in mem- 
ry of David Hochstein and all the 
ochester boys who lost their lives in 
the war, was given at Convention Hall 
on the evening of April 5. A chorus 
composed of volunteers from the Fes- 
ival Chorus and the various church 
choirs and led by Oscar Gareissen opened 
the program with Gounod’s “Unfold, Ye 
Portals.” There followed a Trio of 
Brahms in C Minor, played by Arthur 
Hartmann, violinist; Bedrich Vaska, 
‘cellist, and Alf Klingenberg, pianist. 
The “Funeral March” from Beethoven’s 
“Eroica’” Symphony followed, played by 
volunteers from the two orchestras and 
led by Hermann Dossenbach. Joseph T. 
Alling, one of Rochester’s prominent cit- 
izens, who has been for more than a year 
in france with the Y. M. C. A., gave an 
address. Other numbers on the program 
were two chorus numbers, Haydn’s “The 
Heavens Are Telling’ and the Handel 
“Hallelujah” Chorus, which closed the 
program. The orchestra was_ heard 


Pree 2 





again-in two Grieg numbers and Arthur 
Hartmann played three violin numbers, 
Menuet and Ballad by David Hochstein 





and a Brahms-Hochstein Waltz. There 
was a good-sized audience. M. E. W. 
Schumann-Heink Thrills Clarksburg 


(W. Va.) Audience 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., April 3.—Schu- 
mann-Heink’s concert was the greatest 
musical affair that this city has ever 
had and drew the largest crowd which 
ever gathered here for a performance of 
any sort. Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
brought to Clarksburg by the Marcato 
Music Club, of which Cora M. Atchison 
is president. The club is the largest 
musical organization of this State. 

The artist’s program included songs of 
patriotism, of war, of love and children’s 
songs. 

A dinner attended by many club mem- 

‘s was given in honor of the contralto 
and Frank La Forge, Charles Carver and 
Sergeant and Mrs. Schumann, who were 
with her. The Marcato Music Club may 
well deem it an honor as well as a pleas- 
ure to have heard and entertained Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 





Florence Macbeth Honor Guest of 
Sorosis Club 


Florence Macbeth, prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was the guest 
of honor at the luncheon of the Sorosis 
Club held in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Monday, April 7. At the close 
of the luncheon she made an interesting 
speech on the value of music in the home 
and in schools. 





Herman Sandby Sails for Scandinavia 


Herman Sandby, the ’cellist, sailed 
last Wednesday on the Frederick VIII 
of the Scandinavian Line for Copen- 
hagen, accompanied by his wife. He will 
give concerts in the fall and will make 
a tour of Scandinavia, returning to the 
United States about Jan. 1, 1920. 
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American Conservatory of Music 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
THIRTY-THIRD SEASON 


John J. Hattstaedt, 


President 


yee Ww — t Associate Directors 


The Conservatory announces the exclusive teaching engagement for the 
Summer School, of the renowned vocal artist and teacher, 





DAVID BISPHAM 


PIANO: 
arwood, 


Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck 


ICE: Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Warren | 


K. Howe, Charles La Berge. 


LIN: Herbert Butler, Adolf W eidig, Ramon Girvin. 


Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor! MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION: 


ilvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, | 


DAVID BISPHAM 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Bispham, aside from his private instruction 
to students, will offer two special features, i. e., 
REPERTOIRE CLASSES for PROFESSIONAL 
SINGERS and classes in RECITATION TO 
MUSIC. 


Only a limited number of students accepted. 
Apply early. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23rd to July 26, 1919. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
OF SIX WEEKS. 


All Departments of Music and Dramatic Art 





Ninety Artist Instructors 


Among the prominent artists may be mentioned: 


Adolf 
Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, 
Leo Sowerby. 


VIOLONCELLO: Robert Ambrosius. 


| PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: O.E. Robinson. 


GAN: William Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen. | HARP: Enrico Tramonti. 


and others of equal importance. 


Desirable dormitory accommodations. 


Many free advantages. 
cates and Diplomas conferred by authority of State of Illinois. 


Teacher's Certifi- 
Catalog mailed free. 


Send for Catalog and Summer Session Prospectus. 


American Conservatory of Music, 


571 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Far West Greets Anna Case 
and Charles Gilbert Spross 
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“Snaps” from the Western Tour of Anna Case, the Popular Concert Soprano, Who Is 
Shown in a Happy Moment at the Railroad Station in Albuquerque, N. M. Mr. 
Spross in Los Angeles in the Garden of a Friend’s Home 


NNA CASE has returned to New 
York after putting to her credit a 
tour of noteworthy successes in the West 
and on the Pacific Coast. Miss Case 
went West from Florida, where she spent 
some time in February, meeting her ac- 
companist, Charles Gilbert Spross, in 
Denver, where they gave a concert. Then 
they went to the coast, appearing in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Fresno, twice in 
San Francisco and in Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Yakima 
and Great Falls, Mont. 
While in Los Angeles Mr. Spross was 


entertained by Gertrude Ross, the com- 
poser, at her home. In addition to his 
hostess, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond and several prominent 
local composers were present, as well as 
the leading Los Angeles singers. Many 
of these prepared a surprise for Mr. 
Spross by coming to the reception each 
one bringing a Spross song, which they 
sang, accompanied by the composer, who 
was given a hearty welcome. 

Miss Case leaves New York shortly for 
her tour in Oklahoma and Texas, con- 
cluding one of her most brilliant seasons 
shortly thereafter. 





SING FOR ORIENTALS 


Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin Please Jap- 
anese Audience at Y. M. C. A. 

What proved to be a’ most interesting 
recital was given in the Twenty-third 
Street Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. to 
the Japanese members of the Associa- 
tion, Friday evening, April 4. Martha 
Dreier, dramatic soprano, and Elsie 
Baird, coloratura soprano, both artist- 
pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, vocal 
teacher of New York, with Katherine 
Stang, violinist, were the soloists of the 
evening. Miss Dreier gave numbers by 
Bemberg, Weckerlin, Puccini, La Forge, 
Warford and Guion charmingly, while 
Miss. Baird won praise for her vocal 
artistry as disclosed in Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and Gounod’s 
Waltz Song from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
She was most impressive in the group of 
folk-songs of Japan, which she sang in 
the original tongue and in costume. Miss 
Stang was heard in numbers by Rehfeld, 


Kreisler, Sinding and Brahms. Maurice 
Lafarge provided sterling accompani- 
ments. 

Miss Rankin gave a studio musicale 
recently in which many of her pupils 
scored. Those presented included Miss 
Dreier, Rae Russell, Helen Knoeffler, 
Robert Castro, Vincent Coppold and Har- 
old Waters, pianist, with Mr. Lafarge 
playing the accompaniments. An inter- 
esting feature of the program was a 
group of works by Gustav Becker, sung 
delightfully by Miss Rankin, with the 
composer at the piano. Among the im- 
portant engagements recorded for pupils 
of this instructor are Rae Russell’s ap- 
pointment as soloist and choir director 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Jersey City, 
and that of Helen Burkhardt, mezzo- 
soprano, as the new soloist at the First 
Baptist Church of Elizabeth, N. J. Miss 
Rankin’s entire class, with the assistance 
of Carl Palindlad, tenor, from Claude 
Warford’s studio, will be heard in “The 
Crucifixion” in Jersey City on April 17. 
The other soloists will be Elsie Baird, 
soprano; Elizabeth Haas, contralto; 
Fred Anderson, tenor, and William 
Rankin, bass. 








M me. 


Adrienne 


VON EN D E 


Teacher of MARY MELLISH 
(Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


OTILLIE SCHILLIG 


VOICE PLACEMENT 


FRENCH DICTION 
p INTERPRETATION 


Applications to Hotel Wellington, N. Y. 


Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall -t- 


New York 
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Soloist, Eurydice Club, Toledo, . 
April 24th 


Season 1919-1920 Now Booking 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SIOUX FALLS HAILS 
NOVEL ORGANIZATION 


Little Symphony and Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet Delight 
Big Audience 





Sroux FALLs, S. D:, April 5.—The Coli- 
seum was packed at the appearance of 
the Little Symphony and the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet Saturday evening, and 
to state that the audience was pleased is 
to put it mildly. The orchestral num- 
bers were highly pleasing and the flute 
solos by Director Barrére were enthusi- 
astically encored. 

The first half of the program was 
made up of four groups of orchestral 


numbers, including the “Pour Mes Petits 
Amis,” by Pierné, which seemed to touch 
a popular chord with the audience. The 
second half of the program was given 
over to the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and 
consisted of fourteen numbers. This 
part of the program was received by the 
audience with rapt attention, as it was 
new to the majority. That they appre- 
ciated the efforts of the company was 
evidenced by the many encores de- 
manded. The combination of the Little 
Symphony and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet is a happy one. 


Mrs. Will H. Booth, who has handled 
the Artists’ Course here in Sioux Falls 
for the past two years, is contemplating 
a seven number course for next season 
and will make an announcement soon of 
the attractions to be heard. 

Alexander Wurzburger, pianist, gave a 
recital at the Coliseum on March 26 for 
the benefit of the Jewish Relief. The com- 
mittee was very successful in handling 
the concert and was able to turn over 
$700 to this worthy cause. Mr. Wurz- 
burger’s was an artistic recital and he 
was greeted by a very large audience. 
It is gratifying to note that this local 
artist is receiving the support and recog- 
nition of his home city, as he compares 
very favorably with the best artists who 
have visited us. O. BH. A, 





Pupils Take Part in Edmund Myer’s 
Class Lecture-Recital 


Edmund J. Myer gave a talk and re- 
cital in his studio on the evening of 
April 12 for a number of his pupils. Mr. 
Myer explained and illustrated a number 
of the fundamental principles of singing. 
His pupils then illustrated the devices 
used for the study and development of 
those principles, and thus each and every 
person present heard all the others. Mrs. 
Chandler Sloan, a former pupil of Mr. 
Myer, from Tacoma, Wash., sang a num- 
ber of songs delightfully, and encores 
were insisted on. Mrs. Sloan has just 
come to New York to continue her studies 
with Mr. Myer. 
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MABEL GARRISON 
MAY PETERSON 
and Others 


Just Before the Lights Are Lit 
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Sung by 
MME. BUCKHOUT 
CLARA EDMUNDS-HEMINGWAY 
LAMBERT MURPHY 
CHARLES LUTTON 
and Others 


The Chant of the Stars 
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ALICE BRADLEY” MARGARET HOBERG 
Andante 


The strife, the ovise of the day is done 
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“Tt is doubtful whether any song has been heard this year which has scored more heavily 
than did Branscombe’s “Just Before the Lights Are Lit,’ 


sung with so much charm and 
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poetic feeling that the audience refused to be satisfied until it was repeated.’’—MuSICAL 
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Sung by Sung by 
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LEON RICE 
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. Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” did Mme. 


After hearing 
March, one might be pardoned for wi 
ing that Mr. Stock would write more, 
much as the busy life of a conductor \ 
permit. ©. § 


choicest dissonances. 


MATZENAUER EVOKES 
JOY IN MILWAUKEE 


Singer Gives Notable Recital— 
Stock Forces Pay Last 
Visit of Season 





End Week of Music at Chicora Colle 
in Columbia, S. C. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., April 5.—Last &§ 
urday night closed the Annual Mi 
Week at Chicora College for Won 
This year’s concerts have been of h 
merit, both in regard to the progr: 
and the artists presented. Dr. H. 
Bellamann, Dean of the School of | 
sic, and his wife, Katherine Bellam: 
have come-to be ranked among the f 


MILWAUKEE, MINN., April 7.—Not in 
years has Milwaukee heard finer singing 
than that of Margaret Matzenauer at 
her recital at the Auditorium. Only 
twice in recent years has Mme. Matzen- 
auer appeared here, and the comments most modern musicians and have 
heard this time were even more favorable twelve years been pioneers in intro 


than on the occasion of her previous ap- ae are wii ge tees, a roi sage 
. 4e@ 2c 
pearance. the sou e annua nten re 


: ‘ : at Trinity Church under the directio 
Opulence is a term which might well be Frank M. Church, organist yer er 
applied to a voice of this character. 


master, are proving most interesting 
The singer’s control of it from pianissi- enjoyable this year. 

mo through steady upward graduations ing good use of most of the mu 
to a volume of ringing strength and pow- material in the city at these reci 
er gave cause for wonder. In emotional R. E. 
intensity, too, Mme. Matzenauer’s sing- 

ing was rich. - The finesse of detail, the 
sincerity and the painstaking delivery ac- 
corded to such a song as “When the Boys ; — : 
Come Home” were the same as those mew friends joined in an enthusi: 


yi t Italian ballad French reception to Louis Graveure, 
ert ee Weer pura ie when he appeared before the Amp 





Graveure in San Diego 
SAN DieGo, CAL., April 4.—Old 


In choice of program Mme. Matzenauer 


was not so happy. Her opening group of "00m. Mr. Graveure’s pianissimos ini 
Martini, Scarlatti, Caldara and Veracini exceptional breath control, augmeite: 
numbers was splendidly delivered, but >y his superb art of interpretation, 


failed to arouse the enthusiasm it de- 
served. The next group, of Grieg songs, 
was wholly attractive, especially ‘The 
Shepherdess,” which became a thing of 
beauty under the spell of Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s art. 

The third group, of Debussy numbers, 
was well done, but many people seem to 
prefer their Debussy dispensed by piano 
rather than voice. The last group brought 
Gretchaninoff’s “The Steppe,” and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Sorrow in Springtime,” two 
good Russian numbers, and John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Odalisque” and “To a 
Young Gentleman,” full of piquancy and 
charm. Mme. Matzenauer is one of the 


Barnett Price. Mr. 
sisted by Bryceson Teharne, 
panist. W. F. | 





in the Faculty ‘series 


Music. 


played 








Mr. Church is}: 3 


baritone 


Club at the Isis Theater yesterday af: r- 


aroused a tumult of applause. Mr 
Graveure gave as his second encore a 
song by a local composer, Mrs. Alice 
Graveure was as 
accom 


ANN ARBOR, Mi€H —Another concert 
was given on 
March 30 at the University Schoo! of 
Those heard were Mr. and Mrs. 


S. P. Lockwood, Nora Crane Hunt, Ber 
tram Bronson and Nell B. Stockwe!! 
and accompaniments were 
Maud Okkelberg and Mrs. 
Rhead. 


George Bb 





few singers visiting Milwaukee who have 
been able to present Carpenter’s songs 
with full competence and assurance. Ap- 
parently only a very good singer can do 
justice to the intricacies characteristic 
of Mr. Carpenter’s songs. 

Only in such numbers as “When the 
Boys Come Home” and the aria, “My 


PEABODY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Direcior 





Matzenauer’s art win a decisive response 
from the audience. In the latter number 


CONSERVATORY 


SUMMER SESSION 








there was a breadth of style and vocal 
sonority which impressed all her hear- 
ers. 

Milwaukee musicians marveled at the 
degree to which, though primarily an op- 
era singer, Mme. Matzenauer has mas- 
tered-the concert style of singing. She 
expresses herself as happily in songs as 
she does in operatic arias. In the last 
concert of the season given here by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra,’ the A Sere 

special arrangemen wi e 
Pueaee Fourth oreaey, new to Mil-  joriNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in 
waukee, was presente tain branches may be offered for the 5 

Mr. Stock’s “Hymn to Democracy,” also degree. Circulars mailed 
given, is a splendid piece of orchestral Arrangements for classes now being made 
coloring, modern to the point of the 


ESTHER DALE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT — ORATORIO. — FOLK SONGS 


(Vocal Instructor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.) 
MANAGEMENT: Edward H. Marsh, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


July 7th to Aug. 16th 


Staff of eminent European and 
American masters including: 


George F. Boyle 

Elizabeth Coulson 

Adelin Fermin Gustav Strube 

Henrietta Holthaus Mabel H. Thomas 
Carlotta Heller 


Harold D. Phillips 





J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $10 to $30 according to stud; 
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8 West 40th St., NEW YORK 





MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


SUMMER DAWN 


Poem by William Morris 
(Sung by Cecil Fanning) 


LOVE SONG OF HAR DYAL 
Poem by Kipling 


Published for high and low voice by the 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
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Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


VICTOR RECORDS 





TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 


LF.CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE 
MOST DISTINGUISH ©) 
FRENCH PIANIST 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM 
IN ITS BEST ESTATE 


Schola Cantorum, Conductor, Kurt 





Schindler. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, April 9. Assist- 
ing Artist, Merle Alcock, Con- 


tralto. The Program: 


Two Madrigals of Orlando di 
Lasso (1560)—“‘Mon ce@ur se re- 
commande a vous;” “Quand mon 
mari vient de dehors.” Three Ber- 
gerettes of France and Old Flan- 
ders—“‘Au joli bois,” Charles Tes- 
sier (1603); “Un jour je m’en 
allai,’ Jacques de Wert (1589) ; 
“Aime-moi, bergere,’ Jacques Le- 
fevre (1613). Haster Week Music 


of Old Spain—Hymnus: “Jesu 
Dulcis Memoria,” Tomas Luis de 
Victoria; Responsorium: “O Vos 


Omnes qui Transitis per Viam,” 
Christophorus Morales (ca. 1540) ; 
“Tamquam ad Latronem” (“The 
Road to Golgotha”’), Tomas Luis 
de Victoria; Penitential Anthem: 
“BHmendemus in Melius” et “Me- 
mento Homo” (for two choruses), 
Christophorus Morales (1540); 
Holy Friday Motet: “Vere Lan- 
guores Nostros,” Tomas Luis de 
Victoria (1572). Trois Chansons 
de Charles d’Orleans—‘Dieu! quwil 
la fait bon regarder; “Quant j’ay 
ouy le tambourin” (with alto solo), 
“Hiver, vous nétes quun vilain!” 


Claude Debussy (In Memoriam). 
Modern Music of the Russian 
Church—“The Cherubic Hymn,” 


Alexander T. Gretchaninoff; “Bless 
the Lord, O My Soul” (with alto 
solo), Sergei V. Rachmaninoff ; 
“Blessed Is the Man” (eight-part 
chorus), Sergei V. Rachmaninoff. 











The Schola Cantorum sang better at 
its elosing concert of the season on 
Wednesday evening of last week than it 
has in several years. The tone quality 
was superior—not ideal by any means, 
but smoother, rounder, more resonant 
than habitually. More certain, too, the in- 
tonation and cleaner cut the attacks, even 
if in the works of more highly organized 
polyphony entrances and progressions of 
parts lacked something of the acuteness 
necessary to a vivid and significant pro- 
jection. More than usual was there 
manifested a sensitiveness to light and 
shade. In all, the choir’s achievement did 


il 


il 





ee 
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honor to its idealistic conductor, Mr. 
Schindler, who, as usual, went out of the 
beaten track in quest of interesting mat- 
ter and served it bountifully. 

In the abundant material it furnished 
for discussion more or less academic the 
program rivaled its predecessors of this 
and past seasons. Despite the secular 
madrigals of Orlando di Lasso, the 
l'rench and Flemish bergerettes and De- 
bussy’s settings of three poems of 
Charles d’Orleans, it served the chief 
purpose of Lenten entertainment by a 
dominant insistence on the liturgical ele- 
ment, therein achieving its main distinc- 
tion. Monotonous it was, of course— 
things of this nature always are. How- 
ever sublimated the beauty of these tonal 
structures of mediaeval devotion, how- 
ever exalted and sincere these outgiv- 
ings of the soul’s service, they pall in 
the sameness of their archaic idiom, be 
they more contrapuntal or less. 

By all odds the most beautiful and 
memorable of the evening’s offerings 
were the Eastertide anthems and motets 
of the Spaniards, Thomas Ludovicus Vic- 
toria (more familiar as Vittoria to mu- 
sicians) and Christophorus Morales— 
notably those of Morales. Mr. Schind- 
ler has done a great work in turning the 
light upon so much Spanish music of 
late, for with every fresh exhibition the 
impression gains strength that in Spain 
is a vast potential reservoir of musical 
treasure, a powerful force hitherto 
singularly unsuspected and uncultivated. 
At all events, the responsorium, “O Vos 
Omnes,” dating from 1540, stands worth- 
ily in the presence of Palestrina. Mor- 
ules, who preceded the Italian master, 
anticipated him in certain reforms of 
pure church style. The motet in ques- 
tion, though not of Palestrinian poly- 
phonic tissue, is of an emotional stripe 
which is on a different plane from the 
passionless measures of the composer of 
the Mass of Pope Marcellus. The 
“Kmendimus in Melius et Memento 
Homo”’’—a penitential anthem for two 
choruses—is more elaborate and of a 
singular dramatic force and penetrating 
eloquence. 

Debussy’s Charles d’Orleans songs are 
not new here. The Schola sang them 
some years ago (they were reveated this 
time in Debussy’s memory), the Musical 
Art Society at.another time. The best 
is “Quant j’ay ouy le Tambourin,” a con- 
tralto solo, with murmurous vocal back- 
ground in a rhythm not unsuggesting the 
farandole. Merle Alcock sang the solo 
and the piece had to be repeated, with 
better vocal results in the repetition. In 
the Russian contributions Gretchaninoff’s 
“Cherubic Hymn” took precedence over 
the two anthems from Rachmaninoff’s 
“All Night Vigil,” in respect of sincerity 
and invention. But the Rachmaninoff 
numbers—heard last week for the first 














Sittig Trio Heard in 
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The Sittig Trio of New York; From Left to Right, Edgar H. Sittig, ’Cellist; Frederick V. 
Sittig, Pianist, and Margaret Sittig, Violinist 


AN ensemble which has found the past 
season a busy one is the Sittig 
Trio, composed of Frederick V. Sit- 
tig, pianist; his daughter, Margaret, an 
excellent violinist, and his son Edgar 
H., popular as a ’cellist. Among their 
many appearances may be cited concerts 
at Utica, N. Y., on Oct. 2; Harlem Re- 
formed Church, Oct. 16; Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 22; Public School No. 
63, Dec. 7; Spanish Society of New York, 
Jan. 6; Union Club, Hoboken, Jan. 25; 
St. Paul’s Church, New York, Feb. 12; 


Oratorio Society of Newark, March 4; 
Textile Club, Passaic, March 15; Plaza 
Hotel, New York, March 17; St. Johann’s 
Church Mt. Vernon, March 30. 

The trio, during the past two years, 
has devoted much of its time to the 
soldiers and sailors, and is popular with 
the men at Camp Upton, Pelham Naval 
Camp, Greenhut’s Debarkation Hospital, 
Sensonhurst Naval Base, Cedarhurst 
Country Club, St. Mary’s Hospital at Ho- 
boken and various huts and battleships 
where they have played for the men. 





time outside of Russia—possess beauties 
of a caleulated sort and a certain nobil- 
ity of conception. The popular composer 
heard them from a box. a AG 
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Stracciari Draws Large Audience for 
Toledo Recital 
TOLEDO, OHIO, April 8.— Riccardo 


Stracciari, the famous baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company, appearing in 
song recital, was the attraction that 
brought a full house to the Coliseum last 
evening. He came under the auspices of 


NOTED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
ANNOUNCES 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


the Civic Music League. His program 
consisted of a group of old Italian songs, 
a group of French songs and a group of 
English songs, with two arias, one of 
them the “Largo al factotum,” from 
“Barbiere di Siviglia,” Rossini. The ac- 
companist, Eric Zardo, contributed a 
group of piano solos. é. BH. H., 


John Allan, the dean of music in Peter- 
boro, Ont., was recently tendered a ban- 
quet by leading citizens on the occasion 
of his leaving to accept an important 
position in Brantford, Ont. 


——— 
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A Special Summer Course beginning June 15" 





Lotta Madden 








Pa.—"‘One of the 


rarest musical treats presented 


Scranton, 


in a generation.” 


Booked to Pacific Coast 
during May. 
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Betsy Lane Shepherd ¢ 


3altimore, Md.—‘‘Miss Shep- 
herd captivated her large au- 
dience with selections in the 
native tongue which bespoke 
the finished artist.” 


Southern Tour, April-May- 
June. 


- > 











Virginia Rea $ 


3angor, Me.—‘‘Her staccato 

notes were beautiful and her 

high tones were especially soft 

and pleasing.” 

Lewiston, Me.—‘“Sings with 
e . . 9 

great finish and intelligence. 


Tour Through Maine. 
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Over 500 Pupils in Opera, Concert, Church and Colleges 


Studio Address: 212 West 59th Street, New York City 





Latest Successes of Artists from the Klibansky Studio 





Ruth Pearcy ‘ | 


sJangor Me.—‘‘She is the for- 
tunate possessor of a _ con- 
tralto voice of rich quality. 

In her dramatic num- 
bers her interpretation was 
impressive, and in her group 
of songs she was delightful.” 
Tour Through Maine. 
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May Peterson Makes a Brilliant 
Success in Pacific Coast Tour 





AY PETERSON has just returned 
from a tour which embraced the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. This is the 
first tour of the kind Miss Peterson has 
made, and the far West has fallen in 


line with New York and those Eastern 
cities which have been applauding her 
work in both opera and recital ever since 
her return to America in 1914. Every- 
where she won unstinted praise. 

Besides appearances at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House this year, Miss Peter- 
son’s engagements have included the 
opening of the season at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. She 
scored notable successes as soloist for the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and in her 
Sunday night concert appearance at the 
Metropolitan. The many engagements 
which she has filled in the South show 
that it claims her as one of its particu- 
lar favorites. She was called on to fill 
an unusual number of engagements in 
colleges, such as the Western State Nor- 
mal School at Kalamazoo, Mich., .the 


April 28. This engagement will be suc- 
ceeded by another tour in the South, with 
appearances in Florida, Virginia, North 
Carolina, the Macon (Ga.) festival and 
Louisiana. This will take up Miss Pe- 
terson’s entire time till the end of May, 
so that she has been obliged to decline 
festival engagements offered her in the 
West. 





Esther Dale is Soloist with Smith College 
Musicians 

Esther Dale, soprano, was the chief 

soloist in several recitals of French 

music given recently by the Smith Col- 


lege Harp Ensemble and Chorus, under. 


the direction of Katharine Frazier, at 
Northampton, Mass., and in Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass. Miss Dale was heard 
in charming interpretations of Greek 
folk-songs and in numbers, by Fau- 
ré, Debussy, Fourdrain and Dupare. The 
ensemble’s numbers included composi- 
tions of Rameau, Couperin, Candeille, 
Dandrieu, Debussy and others. The same 
program will be given in the Springfield, 
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OLE WINDINGSTAD 
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Conductor 


Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra 


Sixth Season 


‘*‘Mr. Windingstad is un- 
questionably one of the 
most magnetic young con- 
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Greensboro College for Women, in North Mass., Auditorium on April 19, under = Hy 
Carolina; the Whitworth College at the management of Edward L. Marsh. ductors heard in New York 3 
Brookhaven, Miss., and St. Mary’s at Plans are now being made for the giving & ' rr 
Faribault, Minn. = similar 7 next season with § in recent years.”’ 

The months of March and April Miss race Hazard Conkling and George C. & “ 
Peterson spent on the Pacific ating She Vieh, the composer. The programs will ¥ MUSICAL AMERICA r 
sang in Salt Lake City, Portland, Taco- include a number of French songs, the & Jan. 16. 1915 5 
ma, Vancouver, Los Angeles, Claremont, text of which Mrs. Conkling has trans- - 10, es 
Long Beach, Fresno, Sacramento, Reno, lated. 7 S 
San José and many other places. In San 3 e 
Francisco Miss Peterson was heard in ajfred Y. Cornell Preparing Elaborate . § S 
two recitals, in which her voice and per- Bacar Waal 3 8 
sonality brought her a genuine success. oe see 3 = 
It was owing to the two recitals sched- Alfred Y. Cornell, who in addition to & 5 
uled for her there that she was unable his vocal teaching and conductorship of a 3 
to fill an important Seattle engagement. the Choral Art Club of Brooklyn is or- «& 6 

Reports from all the cities of Miss Pe- ganist and choirmaster of the Church of ®& © 
terson’s tour were of uniformly eulo- the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, will again give ~ és 
gistic tone. These successes have been’ elaborate musical services on Easter. & 6 
very gratifying, since they correspond to For the morning service he has engaged & es 
the flattering notices she won for her Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano; Carl = 8 
work abroad. She has made an instant H. Tollefsen, violinist; Michel Penha, & S 
impression in America oy has os — and a —— David, harpist. — , 
a permanent place in the esteem of a n the evenin e will give a perform- on eee ee oe sank 3 
i have nae her. ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with a Sone: Peeters, 908 York Ramiivon Parkway 5 

Miss Peterson returns to New York Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, soprano; Io BROOKLYN, N. Y. - 
with the feeling that she has completed a Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano; Forrest »& 3 
most successful season, and is engaged Lamont, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, o S 


to sing at Mrs. Vincent Astor’s home on 


bass. 
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New York Tribune: 


Barbara Maurel displayed an 
tion as an interpreter. 
voice was effectively colored. 
was polished. 
vincing. 


Evening Post: 


as good musical taste. 


successfully transplanted to 
stage. 


the gift of style. 


New York Herald: 


excellent 
vocal equipment, fine diction and imagina- 
Her well schooled 
Her phrasing 
She was emotionally con- 
Throughout, Miss Maurel showed 
high attainment and gave great pleasure. 


Barbara Maurel has a musical name as well 
Formerly a member 
of the Boston Opera Company, she has been 
the 
Her voice-is agreeable.and she has 


BARBARA MAUREL 


New York Critics Confirm Recognition Already Accredited this Remarkable Young Singer from Alsace-Lorraine 
Following her recital début at Aeolian Hall, March 27th, 1919 





concert 





Evening Sun: 


A singer of great experience and attractive 
directness. Miss Maurel’s voice has the 
partnership of dramatic command and popu- 
lar style. Hers is a pleasing, dazzling voice 
with a no very heavy quality of satin, but 
satin none the less, and lustrous. 


Morning Telegraph: 

A fresh, timbrous and _ flexible 
soprano voice pleased the large audience 
which greeted Barbara Maurel. She sang 
with much spirit and fluency, with a bril- 
liant flare of tonal beauty and color, 


1neZZO 


New York-Times: 


Barbara Maurel sang with a voice of great 
beauty. 


Evening Mail: 

A young woman obviously not without dis- 
tinction. In an orchid gown, she looked so 
much like the evanescent blossom itself, 
that she lent a delicately exotic air to every- 





Hers is a good voice and she sings with 
dramatic fire; particularly in French songs 
she showed great skill in characterization. 






thing she did. Her voice has a very pleas- 
ing quality, especially in its lower register. 












Photo by Maurice Goldberg 















Forty concert appearances to her credit during last half of this season, each a signal triumph 






Bookings for 1919-1920 now being arranged 







Barbara Maurel records exclusively for Columbia. 


Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 





Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Althouse 


Leading 
Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Company 





Spring Tour 
Indianola, Miss. April 28th 


Chicago, Ill. May 2nd 
May 5th 
May 6th 
May 7th 
May 9th 


May 13th 


Austin, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Lawton, Okla. 


Lowell, Mass. 
FESTIVAL 


Newport News, Va., May 16th 
London, Canada, May 22nd 


Chicago, Ill. June 5th 
NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeol an Hall New York 


Knabe Piano Used 
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Convention Features Music 


LIMA, OHIO, April 10.—Harriet Mc- 
Connell, the phenomenal young Irish- 
American contralto, fairly electrified the 
staid folks of Bluffton College and the 
vicinity by her singing here on the eve- 
ning of April 7. Miss McConnell was en 
route from New York to the West to 
join the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra forces for a ten weeks’ spring tour. 
She ‘left Lima the day after her concert 
for Detroit, where she had an engage- 
ment to sing for Conductor Gabrilowitsch 
of the Detroit Orchestra; then on to Chi- 
cago and Sioux City, Iowa, where she 
joined the Minneapolis organization on 
April 13. The young artist has made a 
notable hit in Ohio and has several en- 
gagements in the State in May booked 
for her by Wendell Heighton. Spring- 
field, Akron and Bowling Green are three 
of the cities in which she will sing then. 

Miss McConnell’s appearance here was 
an event in the Bluffton Conservatory 
course. With her Lima’s favorite pian- 
ist, Mrs. Rhea Watson Cable, was heard. 
Many enthusiastic critics and patrons of 
the event declared Miss McConnell’s the 
best artistry in song ever observed in 
the little college city. 

Music played a conspicuous part in the 
meeting of the northwest district Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in session 
here, April 8 and 9. Nearly 500 voices 
were lifted in song at frequent intervals 
between the presentation of addresses 
and business sessions. The innovation 
was the result of an agreement between 
Mrs. John W. Roby, vice-president for 
this district, and Mrs. Warren P. Wil- 
liamson, the enthusiastic music chairman 
of Youngstown. Then at the reception 
and entertainment of the evening of 
April 8, given at the high school audi- 
torium before an audience of 1500, music 
again played an inspiring réle. A pro- 
gram of music was furnished by Mrs. 
Rhea Watson Cable, pianist, and Bron- 
son Harley Holmes, violinist, and a novel 
divertissement given in the “Lima Danc- 
ing Fairies,”’ twenty-five misses of tender 
age, under the direction of their teacher, 
Irene Buckley, a Chalif pupil, proved 
an altogether delightful preface to the 
formal ceremonies of the evening. The 
address made by Mrs. Williamson on the 
subject of music the afternoon of April 
9 was an eloquent plea for the ideals of 
the Musical Alliance, an exhortation to 
the members of the clubs to spread the 
gospel of better music in homes and 
schools and the expression of a fervent 
hope that American composers, writers 
and artists may ultimately come into 
their own. H. E. H. 





Introduce Work of Amadeo Vives, Span- 
ish Operatic Composer 


The work of Amadeo Vives, one of the 
most famous Spanish composers of the 
day, is being introduced to the American 
public in the season of the Spanish The- 
ater which opens at the Park Theater on 
April 19 with a performance of his “Ma- 
ruxa.” This opera comes fresh from a 
long run in Madrid and Barcelona, and 
the principal réles are taken by Ramon 
Blanchart, baritone, who is Comendador 
and Royal Singer of Spain, and Adelina 
Vehi, who sang in the opera during its 
successful run in Madrid and Barcelona. 
Comendador Blanchart is an intimate 
friend of Senor Vives, whom he knew not 
only as a boy in Barcelona, but as a stu- 
dent in Paris. ‘“‘Bohemios” (“The Bohe- 
mians’”’), one of Vives’ zarzuelas, is said 
to be a veracious chronicle of some of 
their madcap pranks in the Latin Quar- 
ter. Notwithstanding the gay character 
of his student years, Vives’ career has 
been one of serious work. He has pro- 
duced operas, zarzuelas, choruses for 
men’s voices, and church music in which 
he has exploited the ancient folk and re- 
ligious music arranged by Pedrell, Mo- 
reva, etc. 





LANCASTER, PAa.—The concert given 
annually at the Long Home by a number 
of county musicians took place on April 
2. A delightful program was rendered 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
guests at the home. The participants 
were Ralph Eshleman, violinist; Isabelle 
Jamison, violinist; Grace Mowday, so- 
prano soloist; Blanche Eshleman, reader, 
and Mildred Lyle, seven-year-old violin- 
ist. 
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Joseph Regneas at work in his summer studio, with his artist pupil, Louise MacMahan 
Hubbard, soprano 


FTER a season filled with pedagogic 

activities, Joseph Regneas, the prom- 
inent New York vocal instructor, is pre- 
paring to inaugurate his successful sum- 
mer classes in Raymond on Lake Sebago, 
comprising two months of work in the 
pine woods of Maine. 

Twenty miles from the railroad sta- 
tion, near a typical New England inn on 
one of Maine’s largest bodies of water, is 
Mr. Regneas’ summer studio. Living in 
the inn, where his pupils also are housed, 
a regular schedule of work is continued 
at the studio. The morning hours are re- 
served for study, and beginning at 8 
o’clock until 12.30, the pupils are prac- 
tising, coaching, memorizing, besides tak- 
ing their regular lessons. Pianos are 
provided, and, if necessary, accompanists 
for practising. The afternoons and eve- 
nings are devoted to outdoor pleasures. 


Last season the summer class gave 
some seven concerts for as many chari- 
ties, and realized fine sums for each, 
drawing audiences from a radius of 
twenty-five miles. This summer Mr. 
Regneas plans, in addition to the con- 
certs, to give an opera, perhaps “Haen- 
sel and Gretel,” and possibly give per- 
formances in the open. The last day of 
teaching in New York for Mr. Regneas 
will be June 26 and the following day 
will find him in his Maine studio. His 
fall season will begin on Sept. 11. 


. 


Mme. Claussen Arrives in Stockholm 


A cable report from abroad to her 
managers, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, 
announces the safe arrival in Stockholm, 
Sweden, of Julia Claussen, the contralto 
of the Metropolitan. Mme. Claussen is 
to sing at the Royal Opera in Stockholm 
during the spring season. 
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Scotti Grand 
Opera Company 


foremost touring opera com- 
pany, soon to visit 65 cities, 
headed by Antonio Scotti 
and Florence Easton, write: 
“We have selected as the 
official instruments of the 


Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany 


a, PIANOS 


Art instruments used and 
endorsed by musical artists 
everywhere. 
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Exactly as the Critics Found 


RACHEL 


MORTON HARRIS 


SOPRANO 


In Her New York Début at Aeolian Hall, April 4th 


Untrimmed Press Notices 





New York Evening Journal: 


NEW SINGER’S DEBUT IS 
SUCCESS 


Mme. Rachel Morton Harris Makes Ex- 
cellent Impression at Concert 


Rachel Morton Harris, a singer heretofore not 
generally known to the concert-goer in New York, 
appeared in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and, 
without ado, made so excellent an impression that 
it is not at all a venturesome matter to predict 
that she will unquestionably be accepted as a 
delightful interpreter of songs by future audiences. 

Mme. Harris, who is a young woman with an 
attractive stage presence, sang a program devoted 
to some old airs of the eighteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies in Italian, French and English; modern 
Russian and German songs sung to English trans- 
lated texts; a group of French songs and English 
lyrics of the day. 

The singer was a trifle ill at ease at the begin- 
ning of her program, but thereafter lost her ner- 
vousness. With her resources thus fully at her 
command, she disclosed the fact that she is pos- 
sessed of that inestimable gift, personality—not 
of the ultra-assertive order which sacrifices the 
spirit of the song for exploitation of the sinver, 
but of the sort that humanizes and illuminates 
the sorfe’s effect. Throughout Mme. Harris was 
concerned with the intent of the composer, with 
the welded mood of music and words, and it was 
evident that each item on her list had been care- 
fully and aptly planned. 

Both intelligence and feeling thus went into 
the delivery of these songs, and this, after all, is 
of chief moment. But Mme. Harris has a very 
pretty soprano voice, excellently schooled. It 
serves her for her demands upon it and serves her 
well—demands which yesterday were indeed va- 
ried. There was sufficient agility, in instance, in 
in the emission of the tone to provide the techni- 
cal necessities for the proper revelation of Schu- 
mann’s “’Tis Spring,’ but there was also the fine, 
lerato flow of flexible tone needful for a song like 
Brahm’s “Parting.’’?” Mme. Harris’s diction, in both 
Italian and French, was clear and correct. 

Altogether, this recital proved to be one of the 
most interesting of the season. 


New York American: 


Assisted by Isidore Luckstone, veteran teacher, coach, 
accompanist and composer, Rachel Morton Harris sang 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall in a manner that 
gave genuine pleasure to a gathering of listeners whose 
sympathy she had from the very start. 

Mrs. Harris has a light lyric soprano of pleasing quality 
and considerable range. She could improve her tone pro- 
duction, however, and add to its volume, especially in 
the upper register, where a faulty placing often impairs 
the natural timbre and resonance of her voice. 

With her vocal persuasions Mrs. Harris combines a 
personality peculiarly ingratiating and appealing. But she 
has not reposed in bowers of roses, it would seem, nor 
roamed on paths carpeted with flowers. At any rate, 
she sang yesterday as one to whom singing is a neces- 
sity, not as one who longs for the flattery of public 
approval. 

A serious artist, and one who has acquired consider- 
able skill in the refinements of her difficult profession, 
Mrs. Harris brought to her interpretations yesterday not 
only warmth of feeling, gayety and grace, but also, when 
occasion demanded, a touch of dramatic intensity. 

The programme the soprano had chosen for the occa- 
sion embraced a group of eighteenth and seventeenth 
century airs: a group of songs by Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Brahms, Dvorak and Gretchaninoff, all with 
English translations of the texts; a group of numbers, 
mostly by French composers, sung in French, and four 
songs by Americans, including one by her husband, Jaff- 
rey Harris. 

She was heard to special advantage, perhaps, in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Since I Am Once More Alone;” in 
Brahm’s “Parting;’”’ in Mr. Luckstone’s prettily effective 
“Oue je t’oublie,”” which she repeated, and in Cuvillier’s 
“‘Seize Ans.” 


Photo by Arnold Genthe 


Morning Telegraph: 


A considerable audience expressed high satisfaction at 
Aeolian Hall with the capable and sometimes brilliant 
singing of Rachel Morton Harris, who delivered an in- 
teresting and unnecessarily long list of contrasted num- 
bers with great sincerity, excellent musical intelligence 
and some flashes of imaginative ardor. Seventeenth and 
eighteenth century lyrics and romances of Italy and an 
amazing array of songs by Tschaikowsky, Schumann, 
Grieg, Brahms, Dvorak, Gretchaninoff, Vidal, Isadore 
Luckstone (her accompanist), Joncieres, Cuvillier, Del- 
mas, Saint-Saens, Manney, Jaffrey Harris, Gaul and Bauer 
occupied the over-generous list. Mr. Luckstone at the 
piano added measurably to the pleasure of the audience. 


Evening Mail: 


Another young singer gave her debut recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon—Rachel Morton Harris, a 
pupil of Isidore Luckstone, who played her accompani- 
ments. She chose a programme of songs with unusual 
beauty to commend them all, a most amiable change 
from the recitalist’s habit of selecting only the music 
that will best display the agility of her voice. Mrs. Harris 
has temperament, charm, intelligence and rather a re- 
markable interpretive sense. She has a soprano voice 
of much natural, fresh beauty that is still rather un- 
evenly produced, but she is unquestionably an artist 
with possibilities. 


New York Tribune: 


Rachel Morton Harris, in Song 
Recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Proves Her Worth 


A singer possessed of a charming voice and a 
finished art appeared in her first New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She was 
Rachel Morton Harris, and in a programme of 
wide range she showed that her interpretive art 
is not confined to any one type of song. Her 
voice is not one of great volume, but it has ample 
carrying power, and in the medium especially is 
of rich and luscious quality. 

She opened the afternoon with a group of sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century songs, in which the 
smoothness of her legato and her command of 
mezza-voce were abundantly evident. Of special 
merit was her singing of Bononcini’s ‘“‘del piu a 
me non v’Ascondete”’ and of the seventeenth cen- 
tury pastorale arranged by Perilhou. Her singing 
of Handel’s “As When the Dove Laments” would 
have been improved had her English diction been 
more distinct. 

In the latest songs, and notably in Grieg’s 
“Mother Love,’’ Dvorak’s “‘A Broken Heart’ and 
Vidal’s “Chant d’Exil,” richness of emotion and of 
sentiment were combined with taste and a jealous 
sense of tone. Mrs. Harris is, in short, an artist 
well worth hearing. Her accompaniments were 
beautifully played by Isidore Luckstone 


New York Herald: 


Among recent new concert givers, Mme. Rachel 
Morton Harris, who was heard for the first time 
here yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, stands 
out prominently. There was charm in her manner 
of singing worth while songs, and her voice, ‘if 
not of superlative excellence, is good to hear. 

An ambitious programme of old Italian, Russian, 
German—sung in English—Scandinavian, French 
and American songs found favor with the audi- 
ence. Mme. Harris has a voice of mezzo-soprano 
quality. It is flexible and has considerable range, 
though neither her bottom nor top notes had the 
richness of her middle tones. 

In her old numbers, a Pastorale of the seven- 
teenth century arranged by Perilhou, was delight- 
fully sung. Careful phrasing and excellent enunci- 
ation characterized Tschaikowsky’s ‘Since I Am 
Once More Alone.’”’ The audience applauded until 

she repeated it. Dvorak’s “A Broken Heart,” was pre- 
sented most effectively, though one or two high notes 
were not particularly good. 

In her French group Chanson Sarrozine, from “Le 
Chevalier Jean,’ by Joncieres, Mme. Harris disclosed 
unusual flexibility of voice and beauty of style, and 
there was more warmth in her tones in these numbers. 
She was not quite so successful with Saint-Saens’ Chan- 
son de Scozzone, from ‘‘Ascanio.”’ 


Evening World: 


Rachel Morton Harris, soprano, made her local debut 
in a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. It is 
something of a risk for a newcomer to make a first ap- 
pearance when the end of a long season is approaching 
and the ears and brains of music lovers, including music 
reviewers, are tired and stale, but Miss Harris stood 
the test well and won deserved favor. Her voice is not 
a great one, but she imbues it with intelligence and 
shows taste in her selections, even though her varied 
programme of yesterday was  inordinarily long. Old 
airs by Pergolesi, Bononcini and Perilhou began it. 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Grieg, Brahms and Dvorak com- 
positions were part of it, and there was a modern French 
group and a modern American group to round it off. 
In the latter was Marion Bauer’s “The Linnet Is Tuning 
Her Flute,” and for a final extra the negro spiritual 
“Just Like John.” That old favorite, Isidore Luckstone. 
was her accompanist at the piano. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo Join Forces in Charity Concert at Trieste—Most Brilliant Opera Season 
in Southern Europe This Winter Found in Spain—New Opera Public Created by Sir 
Thomas Beecham Guarantees Success for New Drury Lane Season—Gilda Dalla Rizza, 
Metropolitan's New Soprano, and Edward Johnson Divide Honors at the Costanzi in 
Rome—Ffive Opera Houses to Cater to Opera-loving Parisians—London Critics Enthu- 
siastic Over Elgar's New Sonata for Violin and Piano—Signing of Peace Treaty to Be 
Celebrated by Festival at Versailles. 
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T was a gala night for Trieste when 

Luisa Tetrazzini and Tita Ruffo ap- 
peared together there in a concert for 
harity not long since. The sum of $8,000 
was realized as a result. 

The Florentine soprano, who is due in 
London next month for the Covent 
Garden season, sang the “Carnival of 
Venice” variations, while the baritone 
with the phenomenal breath control 
‘hose the Nocturne from “Cristoforo 
Colombo” for his principal solo, and the 
two artists joined forces in the third act 
of “Rigoletto,” the climax of the pro- 
eram. 

Ruffo’s Falstaff was one of the out- 
standing features of the season at the 
Royal Opera in Madrid, it seems. Asa 
matter of fact, probably both Madrid 
and Barcelona can claim to have had a 
more brilliant opera season this winter 
than any other city in Southern Europe. 

Barcelona has had the accomplished 
Rosina Storchio, who is equally at home 
in coloratura and the more unembel- 
lished lyric réles. Before closing her 
engagement in Spain’s great commercial 
center she signed a contract to return 
next season. 

Giovanni Zenotello and his wife, Maria 
Gay, have appeared in both Madrid and 
Bareelona, and the great Battistini has 
lent special luster to the Madrid season. 
Madrid’s Madame Butterfly has _ been 
Carmen Melis, well remembered in this 
country, while Barcelona has had _ the 
dainty Bianca Stagno-Bellincioni, daugh 
ter of Gemma Bellincioni, for Puccini’s 
near-Japanese heroine. 


Beecham Reaping His Reward 


Sir Thomas Beecham is beginning to 
reap the reward of his persistent “ham- 
mering at it,” both in season and out, 
for several years past, if the reward he 
hoped for at the outset was to create a 
new opera-loving public in England and 
mould a well-balanced and satisfying 
company of interpreters. His latest 
London season, now in full swing at 
Drury Lane, is meeting with a degree of 
success, aS measured by public patron- 
age, that must be immensely gratifying 
to the impresario-knight. 

_ One of the unexpected results of Sir 
l'homas’s protracted campaign has been 
the publie’s enthusiasm over the Mozart 
operas he has produced. The fact that 
“The Marriage of Figaro” was the out- 
standing success of his last London sea- 





son, surpassing the more’ emotional 
Puccini operas — “La Bohéme” and 
“Madame Butterfly,” for instance—in 


popular favor, attests the solid founda- 
tion upon which the Beecham public’s 
taste rests. 

'hree Mozart operas are being given 

Drury Lane is season. For this 
reason, and not this alone, we find our- 
‘elves just a bit envious of Londoners 
as we glance over the bills of fare Sir 
'homas is setting before them. The pro- 
“ram for the second week, for instance, 
vas as follows: 

‘londay, “Louise”; Tuesday, “The 
Magie Flute’; Wednesday matinée, 
mson and Delilah’; Wednesday even- 

“Manon Lescaut”; Thursday, “Le 

d’Or” and “Phoebus and Pan’’—by 
the gods, a strange combination; Fri- 
‘ay, “Madame Butterfly”; Saturday 
Matinee, “Tannhaduser” (in English) ; 
irday evening, “Cavalleria Rusti 
a and “Pagliacci.” 
hen cast an eye over the following 
k’s schedule: 
ionday, “Tristan and Isolda”; Tues- 
‘ay, “La Bohéme” and “Phoebus and 
; Wednesday matinée, “Louise”; 


: ‘nesday evening, “The Marriage of 
. v. “cc ; 

, *ro'; Thursday, “The Abduction 

the Seraglio”; Friday, “Manon 


aut”; Saturday, a matinée “Trova 
and an evening “Samson and De- 


nd before the present season is out 
3eecham répertoire is to be further 
ched by acquisitions from the still 


y 


practically unexplored treasure-house of 
Russian music drama. 

The prices range from $2.50 down to 
25 cents. 


New Successes for American Tenor at 
Costanzi in Rome 


Following the Italian premiére of the 
three Puccini opera-lets at the Costanzi 
in Rome—where “Il Tabarro” and “Suor 
Angelica”? won six curtain calls each for 
the singers and “Gianni Schicchi” ten— 
Eduardo de Giovanni, who created the 





whither he made his escape from Russia 
and its blood-bathed Bolshevism, and the 
Daily Telegraph learns that he is about 
to conduct a series uf symphony concerts 
in the Finnish capital. Later he is to go 
to Stockholm for a number of guest per- 
formances at the Royal Opera there be- 
fore continuing on his journey to Eng- 
land. 


* + * 
Paris to Hear Opera at Five Theaters 
Since leaving the Paris Opéra Comique 
to make way for the return of Albert 






of structure and expression. There is 
from it an entire absence of the modern 
tendency to diffuseness, though the music 


1 


is modern in the best bense of that abused 
term. And it is essentially Elgarian and 
as fresh as any music Elgar has written. 
An immensely useful and vigorous Alle- 
ero, based largely upon a theme of pure 
Elgar (with a coda of supreme beauty), 
leads to a Romance of an ethereal, mys- 
tical charm that haunts the hearer long 
after the hearing. This, again, is suc- 
ceeded by a finale, suave at first, but 
becoming more and more passionate as 
it develops, that attains to a climax of 
remarkable strength and character. 

“Indeed, the sense of climax is particu- 
larly strong throughout the three move- 
ments, and not only does each have its 
own climax, but these become cumulative 
till that last and overwhelming climax 
with which the sonata ends. It is ex- 
hilarating no less than exalting, this 
music, and it was magnificently played.” 

This is the first of three new chamber 
works by Sir Edward. As a great deal 
has been written concerning them in ad- 
vance there has existed the danger of 
realizations falling short of the antici- 
pation. But it seems that in the case 
of the sonata the realization was as high 
as the anticipation could reasonably have 
been. 





leading tenor r6le in the first of the three, 
and Gilda Dalla Rizza, who sang the 
roles created here by Geraldine Farrar 
and Florence Easton, won further suc- 
cesses in the premiere for Italy of Mari- 
nuzzi’s “Jacquerie’—an outstanding 
novelty of last summer’s season in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Still another opportunity followed close 
on the heels of “Jacquerie” for the 
American tenor, who returns to his na- 
tive land next season, and the Metro- 
politan’s new soprano for 1919-20. 
Directress Emma Carelli, who has made 
a noteworthy record as an impresario 
during her first two seasons in her new 
field, promptly produced “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” with the same two singers in the 
cast. With Dalla Rizza as Fiora, Ed- 
ward Johnson as Avito, the baritone 
Almodonar as Manfredo and Nazzarino 
de Angelis, Italy’s foremost basso of to- 
day, as Archibaldo, Montemezzi’s beau- 
tiful lyric drama received a noteworthy 
performance. 


Coates to Conduct Symphony Concerts 


Whether or not Albert Coates reaches 
the conductor’s desk at Covent Garden 
during the forthcoming season of opera, 
that distinguished English conductor, of 
long Petrograd experience, will not lack 
opportunity to ply his trade after his 
arrival in London. A special series of 
symphony concerts to be given at Queen’s 
Hall is being organized and Coates is to 
he the conductor. 

Meanwhile, he is rapidly recovering 
his health at a sanatarium in Helsingfors, 


Carré to the post of director M. Gheusi 
has made plans to give opera at the 
Vaudeville. It is announced that he will 
inaugurate his venture with the premiere 
of and as yet unpublished lyric drama 
by Camille Erlanger, composer of ‘Aph- 
rodite.” The name of the novelty is 
“TFaublas.” 

The choice of the work that will mark 
the return of the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées to the field of opera now rests 
between “La Belle Héléne” and “Orphée 
aux Enfers.” 

Thus Paris will have five opera houses 
—the Opera, the Opéra Comique, the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the Gaite- 
Lyrique and the Vaudeville. 


New Elgar Sonata Impresses Critics 


Evidently the enthusiasm of the Eng- 
lish violinist, W. H. Reed, over the new 
Elgar sonata for violin and piano, which 
he and Landon Ronald introduced to the 
London public the other day, was shared 
by the work’s first audience. The music 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph was 
thus impressed: 

“That which strikes one, on a first 
hearing, perhaps more strongly than any- 
thing else is the extraordinary concise- 
ness of the sonata and its great clearness 


@ Press Illustrating Service 
Leaders in National and Municipal Governmental Circles of Italy Unite with Celebrities in the Art World to Give the Composer 
Giacomo Puccini a Dinner at the Grand Hotel in Rome (Arrow Points to Puccini) 


It has been said that this sonata was 
Elgar’s first essay in chamber music, 
but that statement is not strictly true. 
The composer was himself a_ violinist 
at the beginning of his career and he 
wrote not only a string quartette, but 
also a violin sonata in his earlier days, 
so that this new sonata cannot be re- 
garded as in any sense an apprentice 
work in the form. 


aK Yr * 


Italian Masters Helped by War 


Writing on the status of the arts in 
Italy in a recent issue of The Stage, 
Giacinto Cottini calls attention to the 
fact that in his country “there is no in-- 
dustrialization of genius and the artist 
is abandoned to himself, at the mercy of 
the winds and waves of social life.” 

At first the Italian lyric theatre suf- 
fered through the war, but during these 
last two years and more “the best-known 
singers and the finest operas have been 
on the programs of all the great operatic 
theatres of Italy, and as a counter-stroke 
to the ostracism of German operas we 
have had a resuscitation of many neg- 
lected masterpieces of operatic art.” 

Among the composers so favored have 
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been Paisiello, Mercadante, Monteverdi, 
Pacini and Spontini, as well as Doni- 
zetti, Bellini and Rossini. Of the com- 
posers of the last and present generation, 
we are told Verdi holds first place, fol- 


lowed by Massenet, Bizet, Berlioz, 
Thomas, Catalani, Mascagni, Puccini, 
Wolff-Ferrari, Zandonai, Leoncavalli, 


Giordano, Cilea, Franchetti, Montemezzi 
and Samara. Among the operettas per- 
formed have been “Addio Giovinezza,” 


AWN HAR 





Hastulay-Darclee’s “Capriccio Antico,” 
and “L’Amore in Maschera,” as well as 
Onofri’s “L’Assiolo” and ‘“Bocciolo di 
Roa.” The Eden Theatre of Milan alone 
made a success of revue. 

K * Bs 


Erlanger to Conduct Peace Festival 


To celebrate the signing of the peace 
treaty a musical féte is to be held at 
Versailles under the direction of Camille 
Erlanger, better known as a composer 
of opera than as a conductor. 


Mii nn nO 


For the programs of this festival, in 
which soloists, choral and orchestral 
pieces of the first order will participate, 
Erlanger has chosen works by Rameau, 
Gluck, Monteverdi, Méhul, Grétry, Mo- 


zart, Gounod, Lecoq, Debussy, Saint- 
Saéns, Fauré, Bruneau, and Vincent 
d’Indy. 


* * * 
South America Hears French Pianist 


After a tour of South America, mak- 
ing propaganda for French music, Pierre 
Lucas, the French pianist, has returned 
to Paris. At his thirty concerts and re- 
citals he played almost exclusively the 
music of French composers, notably De- 
bussy, Gabriel Grovlez, Florent Schmitt, 
Maurice Ravel, Déodat de Séverac, Ga- 
briel Fauré and Rhené Baton. 
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2obert Lortat, remembered here fr 
his visit of a year ago, recently won 
new success at Nantes with his playi 
of Ravel’s “Secarbo” and de Séverac 
suite, “Cerdana,” at the third of a seri 
of concerts devoted to the music of c« 

temporaneous French composers. 
J. i. 





YORK’S MUSICIANS BUSY 





High School Pupils, Y. M. C. A. Chor; 
and Organist Give Concerts 


York, Pa., April 10.—The chorus 
250 voices of the York High School, u 
der the direction of Stuart E. Gi; 
supervisor of music in the public schoo 
sang J. H. Lerman’s sacred canta’ 
“Jehovah,” before an audience of 0\ 
1000 in the York High School audi 
rium last week. The accompanime! 
played by the York High Sch 
Orchestra of fifty pieces, under the dit 
tion of Prof. Alfred A. Knoch, conduct 
of the York Symphony Orchestra, ad 
much to the beauty of the cantata. 

All the soloists won the applause 
the audience by their very capable si: 
ing. They were Blanche Ayres and Ma 
Ness, sopranos; Elizabeth Heuitt a 
Margaret Garver, altos, and Charles 
Long, basso. Treva Rhodes, piani 
who accompanied the soloists, did | 
work very well. A _ special chorus 
twenty voices also took part. 

In spite of a driving storm of sleet a 
rain, the ninth annual concert of ¢ 
local Y. M. C. A. chorus, given under t 
direction of Urban H. Hershey in t 
York High School auditorium, was hea 
by an audience materially larger th 
any attracted so far this season to 
local musical event. The soloists for t 
evening were Murray E. Ness, tenor, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Mrs. Louise O. Sm: 
soprano, of this city. 

The third of a series of organ recit 
being given by George H. Clark, org: 
ist and choirmaster of St. John’s FE; 
copal Church, took place last eveni 
The program was enjoyed by the larg 
audience which has so far attended t!\\ 
recitals. Particularly pleasing was }\ 
Clark’s playing of the D Minor Tocca 
and Fugue by Bach. “Chant de B 
heur,” Lemare; “Spring Song,” Hollins, 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Marche Heéroique” 
were other numbers which displayed \ 
Clark’s ability. H. D. ( 





Amparito Farrar Delights Wounde: 


Amparito Farrar, the gifted sopr: 
sang last month for the wounded sold 
at the Grand Central Palace Deba 
tion Hospital No. 5 and was such a ; 
cessful entertainer that the St: 
Woman’s War Relief, under wi! 
auspices she appeared, pleaded with 
to return again Monday evening, M: 
31. She did so, rushing back to | 
from a Washington (D. C.) engagem 
Among her numbers she sang an ope) 
aria and a group of English songs, 
cluding Penn’s “Smilin’ Throu: 
“Madelon” and other French and Fig 
lish trench songs. At the conclusio 
‘Smilin’ Through” the men called f 
repetition. 
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NINA TARASOVA, 
RUSSIAN SINGER, ONCE 
A PORTRAIT PAINTER 








Nina Tarasova, Russian Folk-Song Singer 


A portrait painter turned singer is 
Nina Tarasova, the young Russian artist 
who is to make her American début on 
April 27, at the Maxine Elliott Theater. 

Before the war in Russia, Miss Tara- 
sova had achieved a reputation with her 
portraits of well-known personages, and 
she also wrote for magazines. Having 





a talent for singing when the war came 
and its consequent financial need, she 
turned to a musical career and made 
much success in her first concert in Pet- 
rograd. Miss Tarasova has since then 
sung in concert all through Russia and 
many songs were arranged and written 
for her by native composers. In this 
way her programs of “special” songs in 
native costume were started. With the 
coming of Bolshevism the young singer 
came to America. In an “Evening of 
Russian Folk-songs and Ballads, Spe- 
cially Arranged and Written for Her,” 
the young Russian artist will make her 
début here, assisted by Cornelius Van 
Vliet, the ’cellist. 


DUO-ART RECITAL HAS 
DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


Florence Easton and Percy Grainger 
Presented in Interesting 
Program 


One of the Duo-Art concerts of the 
Z£olian Company was given on the eve- 
ning of April 7 at AZolian Hall, and pre- 
sented Florence Easton, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Percy 
Grainger, pianist, as the flesh-and-blood 
soloists, with Dion W. Kennedy manipu- 
lating the remarkable A®olian organ. 
Josef Hofmann also, though not present, 
was heard, and Mr. Grainger’s art was 
also projected through the medium of 
the Duo-Art piano. Remarkable stage- 
settings and unusual lighting helped 
make the recital hall the scene of a musi. 
cal entertainment as enjoyable and artis- 
tic as it was unique. 

Place aux virtuosos or rather to the 
virtuoso of virtuosos, made Mr. Hof- 
mann’s recording of the Chopin Scherzo, 
Op. 31, in B Flat Minor, the initial offer- 
ing. Mme. Easton sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria, Tosti’s “‘Mattinata” and 
Thayer’s “My Laddie” with Corporal 
Ralph Leopold accompanying. Mme. 
Easton’s natural vocal equipment and 
cultivated artistry can never be dis- 
played without waking genuine admira- 
tion. The present instance was no excep- 
tion to this rule. Later in the evening 
she sang Grainger’s “Willow, Willow,” 
“Died for Love” and “A Reiver’s Neck- 




















Quartet of Campanini Artists to 
Appear in Opéra Comique 
































Campanini Artists Who Will Join Commonwealth Opera Company in Brooklyn; No. 1, 
Irene Pavloska; No. 2, Sylvia Tell; No. 3, Warren Proctor 


RENE PAVLOSKA, James Goddard, 

Warren Proctor and Sylvia Tell, a 
trio of singers and the premiére danseuse 
of the Chicago Opera Company, have 
temporarily deserted the Grand Opera 
field to enter new fields in lighter opera, 
having been engaged with the Common- 
wealth Opera Company, which opens 
this season at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on April 21. Miss Pavloska 
will assume leading mezzo-soprano parts 


and Warren Proctor, who has been rap- 
idly forging ahead in concert and oper- 
atic work, will sing the leading tenor 
roles in “Mikado,” “Pirates,” etc. James 
Goddard, on account of his stature and 
deep bass voice, will make his début as 
Pooh-Bah in “Mikado,” and Sylvia Tell 
will combine her dancing and vocal abil- 
ity as Peep-Bo. All of these artists will 
re-join the Chicago Opera Compeny next 
season. 





verse” with the Duo-Art reproducing Mr. 
Grainger’s playing of the accompani- 
ments. With all due regard to the ex- 
cellence of the support which Corporal 
Leopold rendered, it must be admitted 
that the Duo-Art, as that mechanism was 
animated by Mr. Grainger’s artistry, 
seemed equally satisfactory and certainly 
more miraculous. 

Mr. Grainger’s contributions to the 
program included the Chopin Polonaise 
in A Flat, Schumann’s Romance in F 
Sharp and his own “Country Gardens,” 
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repeated on the Duo-Art; the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, Op. 23, 
No. 1, in B Flat Minor, the orchestral 
part given on the organ and the solo 
given by Mr. Grainger’s mechanical sec- 
ond self, and finally, as duets between 
himself and the Duo-Art, his own “Gay 
but Wistful,”’ “Pastorale’ and “Gum 
Suckers’ March.” 

The titanic “Fantasie pour Orgue 
AXolian,” by Saint-Saéns, played by Dion 
W. Kennedy, was one of the brightest 
spots of a program more luminous than 
many a concert of entirely hand-made 
music. » & © 


OPERA CONCERT SERIES ENDS 





Four Singers and Pianist Delight Audi- 
ence—Novel Suite Played 


The popular “opera concert” series at 
the Metropolitan Opera House ended on 
Sunday evening, April 13, with one of 
the most interesting of the list. Leon 
Rothier, basso, sang the great ‘“Evoca- 
tion” aria from ‘Robert le Diable,” with 
finely intelligent conception, dramatic fire 
and with richness of tone. Helena Marsh, 
replacing Sophie Braslau, who was in- 
disposed, won success in the famous 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” while Marie Rap- 
pold displayed her limpid soprano to 
great advantage in “O Cielo Azuri” 
from. “Aida” and Rafaelo Diaz pleased 
his hearers with “Cielo e Mar” from 
“Gioconda,” as well as in his interpreta- 
tion, with Mme. Rappold, of the duet 
between Don José and Micaela from 
“Carmen.” The four singers also won 
much applause with the famous “Rigo- 
letto” Quartet. 

Marvine Maazel, the young pianist, 
who won success in recent recitals here, 
played the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto 
with unusual brilliancy and was encored, 
adding the Liszt ‘‘Mephisto” Waltz, 
which he played stirringly. A note of 
novelty was struck in the presentation 
of a suite by G. Aldo Randegger, in which 
were displayed technical skill in develop- 
ing some attractive themes. William 
Tyroler directed the orchestra to the au- 
dience’s frequently expressed satisfaction 
in the “Gwendoline” Overture of Cha- 
brier and the Randegger compositions. 





Coast Admirers Féte Mme. 


Tamaki Miura 


Pacific 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 8.—Although 
Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, has been exceedingly busy since 
her arrival on the coast with appear- 
ances in “Madama Butterfly” and “The 
Geisha” at the Mason, under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Behymer and Berry, 
she has found time for a number of in- 
teresting social affairs, among them a 
luncheon which she gave at the Hotel 
Alexandria to a large party of friends, 
including the baby, who plays a very 
important but silent part in “Madama 
Sutterfly.” The baby on this occasion 
is the granddaughter of Mr. Behymer. 
At this luncheon a very beautiful Jap- 
anese dog, said to have been purchased 
for $5,000, was presented to Mme. Miura. 
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New York, April 19, 1919 
THE METROPOLITAN’S SEASON 

On another page of this issue will be found the list 
of operas performed at the Metropolitan this season, 
together with the number of respective performances. 
The figures supply a sufficiently eloquent commentary on 
the operatic situation. A few years ago Verdi led the 
contingent of Italian composers in the number of presen- 
tations of his works. This time Puccini comes out 
ahead by eight performances. The Verdi list has shrunk 
to five operas, while Puccini’s has been augmented by 
three—the famous tryptich. “Aida” and “Butterfly” 
had eight hearings each and so would seem to share 
the glory of supreme popularity. Unquestionably 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s wonderful “Coq d’Or” could have 
equaled this showing had it been given the chance. But 
it was put on late and taken off early and, though it 
crowded the house whenever sung and drew multitudes 
of children to a special matinée it did not appear as 
frequently as that thing of bombast and boredom, “The 
Prophet,” or the overworked “Boheme.” 

The winter brought forward two old works that 
earned the gratitude of music-lovers; one that earned it 
in part and several novelties (in the sense of recently 
composed things) that gained little recognition or none 
at all. By all odds the most artistic achievement of the 
season was Weber’s “Oberon,” superbly mounted though 
only tolerably sung. But it turned out amazingly popu- 
lar—not only, one suspects, because of the divine in- 
spiration of Weber’s music, but coming as a reaction 
against an endless diet of Italian music, some of it of 
the very worst type, and much watery Gallic composi- 
tion of the type of “Marouf” and “Thais.” If the wish 
of the public is considered “Oberon” will be henceforth 
one of the foundation stones of the répertoire. Its fan- 
tastic libretto is taken merely for what it is, a fairy 
extravaganza, and an excuse for gorgeous stage pic- 
tures. It has not the mortal properties of the more 
pretentious book of “Euryanthe.” 

Gounod’s “Mireille,” though far less popular, has a 
pure and graciously simple charm that recommends it. 
But the other French novelty, Xavier Leroux’s “La 
Reine Fiammette,” is depressingly bad, spineless, 
watery as to its music. An admirable libretto went to 
waste here. 

The most loudly trumpeted feature of the winter, 
Puccini’s one-act “Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” have, despite carefully nurtured inti- 
mations to the contrary, failed to interest the public. 
Small wonder. At best scraps and shavings out of the 
workshop where “Tosca” and “Butterfly” were fash- 
ioned, they prove the creative inspiration of the modern 
Meyerbeer barren. The other Italian work of impor- 
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tance was Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” which has ad- 
mirable music in its first two acts and deadly dullness 
through most of the remaining three. But it served 
as an admirable vehicle for Caruso and also for Rosa 
Ponselle, an American soprano, the chief vocal find of 
the season, on whose shoulders was laid the heavy 
weight of Rezia in “Oberon.” 

It is needless to dilate on the silly “Crispino e la 
Comare” (which earned only three hearings anyway). 
The Americans had their innings with Breil’s “Legend”— 
a grievous thing—Hugo’s “Temple Dancer,” which 
boasted a musicianly and sincere if unoriginal score, 
and Cadman’s “Shanewis,” left over from last year, 
the music of which improves steadily on acquaintance, 
while its libretto grows worse. What might have been 
a significant thing (what was highly significant musi- 
cally) could be found in Stravinsky’s epoch-making bal- 
let, ““Petrouchka,” though it lacked the life the Russian 
dancers imparted to it. 

Such has been the season in point of operas. Among 
the singers Miss Ponselle has stood conspicuous by her 
lovely voice, which has vast potentialities if not abused. 
Charles Hackett, a young American lyric tenor, earned 
a meed of praise. Reinald Werrenrath made a fairly 
successful transition from the recital to the operatic 
stage. Perhaps the finest soprano exhibition of the 
season was Mabel Garrison’s Lucia di Lammermoor, a 
part she was allowed to sing only once. The reason for 
withholding her from further appearances in the role 
was never disclosed. 





WE CANNOT QUIT NOW 
[Editorial written for MUSICAL AMERICA by John 
Price Jones] 


We entered the great war because we were proud of 
America. We were proud of her political system, her 
principles, her ideals. We believed in them deeply and 
profoundly. We resented any threat against them. 
We sprang to arms to protect them. We vindicated 
by victory our right to live our national life according 
to our own views. Now the responsibility rests on us 
to make good on what we have won. We must complete 
that victory. 

There are two phases to every war—fighting and 
financing. No soldiers could stand against our fighting 
men. The members of the Twenty-seventh, who 
smashed the Hindenburg line, and. the members of the 
Seventy-seventh, who went through the Argonne, com- 
mand the admiration of the entire world. The soldiers 
have done their part in a manner worthy of the best 
trad‘tions of America. 

It remains for us to make good on the financing of 
the war. We who were not among the fighters must 
do that. Large war bills are outstanding. They must 
be paid promptly—it is an American tradition that 
war debts shall be paid promptly—and now, if ever, 
with the eyes of the world fixed on us, we must do 
what is right and honorable. The Victory Liberty Loan 
is intended to furnish the money for that purpose. 
What are we going to do about it? Are we going to 
say, “The war’s all over; it is not necessary for us to 
lend any more money to the Government?” Or are 
we going to be worthy of our splendid fighting men? 
Are we going to say, “The men over there. didn’t quit 
until the job was over. Neither can we afford to quit 
while any phase of the war undertaking remains to be 
accomplished.” 

There should be no two ways of thinking on this 
subject. It was a people’s war, thoroughly understood, 
approved, even desired, by a great majority of the citi- 
zens of America. It was fought on the most demo- 
cratic principles. The army was recruited on a basis 
of universal military service. Thirty million Americans 
up to date have bought Government securities to finance 
the war. The people who have placed to their credit 
such a record of responsibilities willing!y undertaken 
and magnificently carried through cannot hesitate, 
surely cannot quit, now. The job must be completed, 
every phase of it. That is an obligation we cannot 
escape. 

The Victory Liberty Loan must succeed as every 
other loan has succeeded. Victory here, in this finan- 
cial battle, must be obtained to rank with our military 
victories at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, the Hinden- 
burg line and the Argonne. 





In an interview published recently in a New York 
daily Conductor Bodanzky, of the Metropolitan, said 
that “the cry for American opera is a false one; better 
demand an American symphony, which is preferable 
and more likely.” Why preferable; why more likely? 
Will not these perscns who busy themselves with augu- 
ries as to American music let composers write in what- 
ever form the spirit moves them to fill? Is there any 
reason on earth why we shouldn’t write operas as well 
as symphonies or symphonies as well-as operas? Mr. 
Bodanzky’s compatriots have done it well enough! 








PERSONALITIES 











Galli-Curci Hears Herself Sing at Providence 


People talk of loafing and inviting one’s soul, which 
is always a good thing, no doubt, to do; but it must 
be an intensely interesting thing to sit in the front row, 
so to speak, and invite one’s voice to do the entertaining. 
Such is Galli-Curci’s experience at a talking machine 
emporium in Providence, R. I., where the picture shows 
her. 

N. B.—The doggie isn’t real. 

Fischer—A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Gott 
fried H. Federlein, on April 8, at their home in Brook 
lyn. Mrs. Federlein is Adelaide Fischer, soprano, in 
the concert field. 

Hinkle—Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, the soprano, 
sang three of the favorite hymns of the late Frank W. 
Woolworth, the noted merchant, at the funeral services 
for Mr. Woolworth on April 10. 


Damrosch—In the season of the Symphony Society 
of New York, recently completed, Walter Damrosch 
finished his thirty-fourth year as conductor of the same 
organization that he began to direct as a young ma! 
of twenty-three. 

Schumann-Heink—At her Boston and Chicago re 
citals, the famous contralto will give one-half her re- 
ceipts to the Red Cross, the other half to the church 
she attends in Chicago. The donations are in memor\ 
of her soldier son, lost recently. 

Gates—Lucy Gates will have sung sixty-three of the 
concerts for which she is scheduled, by Easter, when 
she will come to New York to make some records. 
Twenty-one will remain to be sung this year. As for 
next year, twenty-two re-engagements are already re 
corded. 

Pavlovska—It is stated on good authority that Irene 
Pavlovska, whose work with the Chicago Company at- 
tracted much favorable notice, especially in the rdéle of 
Suzuki in “Butterfly,” will be one of the stars of the 
Commonwealth Opera Company in their forthcoming 
season in New York. 

Hempel—Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan coloratura 
will be guest of honor of the Woman’s Liberty Loa! 
Committee of South Carolina on the day of her concert 
in Columbia, S. C. Miss Hempel has promised Miss 
I‘linn, the State Publicity Chairman of the committee. 
to help put the Victory Loan “over the top.” 

Maurel—Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, who re 
cently appeared at AXolian Hall, is of French parentage. 
but came to America when she was five. Mary Garden 
took an interest in her, sending her to a Paris teacher 
She was to have made her début at Covent Garien. 
when the war made her appearance impossible. 

Namara—‘Uneasy lies the head that wears Pres! 
dent Wilson’s crown,” says Marguerite Namara, lyric 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Co. The charming song: 
stress knows whereof she speaks, for ever since the \eW 
York Evening World came out with a feature s\0V) 
about the Namara evening bonnet fashioned from the 
President’s old silk tile, her life has been one he:ti¢ 
series of dodging telephone calls from reporters. Bricfly 
stated, the facts of the case are that on a recent v'sit 
to Washington to view the opening of her husband's 
new play, “Adam and Eva,” she saw at the home of 
Mrs. Thomas A. Walsh a most attractive evening bo" 
net with a crown that very much resembled a min’ 
silk hat. Upon inquiry she learned that this particu!2! 
crown had once adorned the head of our nation’s < 
executive. Learning that said chapeau was for <2!¢: 
the proceeds to go to the Red Cross, Mme. Nam.ré 
at once whipped out her check book and voild—she 45 
in possession of the hat which has since caused so much 
newspaper excitement. 
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bare CANTUS FIRMUS: Here is 
| a sample of inspired criticism from 
the Indianapolis Star, anent Arthur 
Shattuck’s playing: 

“Mr. Shattuck sits quietly at the piano, 
using only the gestures of his profes- 
sion.” 

Neat, isn’t it? Use it, if you please, 
but leave out my name, of course. 

Very sincerely, 


Milwaukee, April 9, 1919. 


But what are “the gestures of the pro- 
fession’”? Only last week a Detroit cor- 
respondent protested in our “Open 
Forum” that Heifetz’s gestures on the 
platform are altogether too tame. 

Another virtuoso whose name we are 
too polite to mention has the idea that 
the gestures of a violinist should con- 
sist of harelquin-like contortions, grim- 
aces and a gentle sideway rocking, espe- 
cially during cadenzas. 

And there is another artist who be- 
lieves that the gestures of his profes- 
sion consist of jumping from the stool 
each time he strikes a fortissimo chord, 
disarranging his hair and wearing an 
agonized expression. And there is the 
eminent tenor who holds firmly to the 
idea that a tenor should flap his hand, 
wiggle his ears, wink and in other ways 
imitate a small boy parading his pranks. 

And there (the worst case of all) is 
the woman artist who places her hand 
over her heart, loudly complains about 
the footlights, makes affected movements 
of the ears, eyes, nose, mouth, et al, 
while singing and otherwise strives to 
convince her audience that she is over 
flowing with “temperament.” 

We have a secret idea that when the 
Indianapolis Star critic speaks of Arthur 
Shattuck sitting quietly at the piano, 
“using only the gestures of his profes- 
sion,” he wants to convey his gratitude 


for the decent, restrained, unaffected 
public deportment of at least one artist. 
oo oK x 


Naughty University of Pennsylvania 
students! Don’t you know that when 
vou indorsed Wagner’s music you delib- 
erately hurt the feelings of several so- 
clety women in New York? 

* * ok 

Mighty curious. Here it is spring and 
as yet no New York official has given out 
a statement to the newspapers promis- 
ing a great outdoor theater in some park, 
with free concerts and summer opera. 

* * * 


Battered, But Not Dead 


Art is not dead, desvite the assertions 
of the two geod preadamite grouches of 
the New York press. Why, in scanning 
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uel Burnham, pianist, was born in 
Vinton, Iowa, Dec. 28, 1884, his mother 

ne’ a musician of unusual gift. He 
showed remarkable talent when still a 
young child, and 
at the age of six 
was exhibited as 
a child prodigy 
and taken on 
tours throughout 
the United 
States. In 1894 he 
was brought to 
New York City 
and for five years 
studied here, tak- 
ing piano under 
Dr. William Ma- 
son and_ theory 
with E. M. Bow- 
man. At the age 
of eleven he was 
presented in New 
York as soloist at 
one of the Met- 
Night Concerts. In 
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‘Opoutan Sunday 


BY CANTUS FIRMUS 
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the files of the past season we found that 


only 14,578 sopranos gave out inter- 
views on gowns; only ‘7,387,400 tenors 


solemnly announced in the tone of great 
discovery that artistic success is won only 
by hard work; only 3/01 pianists advo- 
cated relaxation; only 10,870,429 vocal 
teachers abused every method but their 
own; only 8999 music critics rewarded 
friends and punished foes (the other re 
maining critic being ill). 

x * x 


And We Thank Thee F. P. Newell 


My Dear Cantus Firmus: 

In glancing over the titles and com 
posers of anthems, as they appear in 
advertisement form on the cover of a 
well-known octavo edition, I was amuse‘ 
to note the following: 

A crown of grace for man Brahms. 

A few more years shall roll H. Blair. 

All ye who seek H. M. Higgs. 

Alleluia. Now is Christ T. Adams. 

Almighty God, give us Wesley. 

And all the people saw J. Stainer. 

And suddenly there came H. J. Wood. 

And the Lord said T. W. Stephenson 

As Moses lifted up F.. Gostelow. 

Behold my servant J. F. Bridges. 

Behold, O God F. W. Hird. 

Behold the name Percy Pitt. 

Blessed is the man Clark-Whitefield. 

Born today J. C. Sweelinck. 

Come and let us return J. Goss. 

Come hither ye faithful Hoffmann. 

Comes at times Woodward. 

Drop down, ye heavens Stainer. 

“ye hath not seen Foster. 

Fear thou not, for I am J. Booth. 

Give unto the Lord H. W. Parker. 

Glorious and powerful God Gibbons. 

Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer. 

FLORENCE P. NEWELL. 
Coneord, N. H., April 4, 1919. 
Organist of the South Congregational 
Church of Concord, N. H. 
* * * 


Tactics of the Hand Organ Man Who 
Wants a Bribe to Stop 


It is reported that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will sing for the cause of the 
Fifth Victory Loan. This should help 
the lean. Quicker the loan is floated the 
quicker he will stop singing. 

aK * * 

The World says that there are 200,000 
dangerous drug-fiends in New York. 
Now we know who come late, chatter, 
rattle programs, leave during numbers 
and scramble over our feet at the opera 
and concerts. 

a co *« 

That far-away, pained look worn just 
now by all persons connected with musi- 
cal publications is simply the result of 
the arrival of spring and that dread of 
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1899 he went to Europe, and made a tour 
of Great Britain, meeting with marked 
success especially in London. He never- 
theless gave up all his public engage- 
ments to study again, and going to 
Vienna he worked for three years under 
Leschetizky, from 1901 to 1904.  Fol- 
lowing this work for the three next years 
he remained in seclusion, and although 
his exact whereabouts during that time 
is not known, it is believed he sought 
rest and quiet in the Bavarian Alps and 
in Oberammergau. He then’ toured 
throughout Europe with much success 
until 1915. He introduced American 
music in his European programs, and 
was the first pianist to play an all-Mac- 
Dowel! program in Paris. He came back 
to America in 1915 with the purpose of 
teaching but he was induced to con- 
certize as well. Since his arrival here he 
has made many tours throughout the 
United States, appearing in recital and 
with such organizations as the Kneisel 
Quartet. Has also devoted much of his 
time to teaching. He makes his pres- 
ent home in New York. 





dread seourges—the annual epidemic of 
pupils’ recitals. 

If any teacher sends us a pupils’ re- 
cital ticket this season we promise to re- 
venge ourself, if we have to libel him in 
Counterpoint. 

* * * 

A contemporary asks why the Aus- 
tralian papers are referring to Melba as 
“Dame.” Because, dear sir, the title was 
officially bestowed upon her’ many 
months ago. Arthur Sullivan, you know, 
was given the same kind of title, only, 
of course, in its he sense. Tchaikovsky, 











we may add, has been dead for some 
time. 

MORAL: Read MusiIcAL AMERICA 
every week and keep in touch with all 


the current events of music, etc. 


Dear Cantus: 

You must read this. One of my pupils, 
writing on current events, said: “Caruso 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year on the 
operatic stage. The house was all full.” 

PHILIP GORDON. 

Newark, N. J., April 11, 1919. 








DAISY KREY TO 
REPRESENT EMPIRE 
STATE IN CONTEST 
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Daisy Who 
Has Been Chosen to Represent New 
York State in National Federation of 
Musical Clubs Contest 


Krey, Brooklyn Contralto, 


At the recent contest for young artists 
held by the Federation of Musical Clubs, 
Daisy Krey, contralto, was chosen to rep- 
resent New York State in the district 
contest to be held in Philadelphia on 
May 1. 

Mrs. Krey is a Brooklyn resident, hav- 
ing been born and educated in that bor- 
ough. Virtually her entire musical edu- 
cation has been under the _ personal 
supervision of Etta Hamilton Morris, the 
Brooklyn singer and teacher. For the 
past three years she has been the soloist 
of the Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church, 
as well as president of the Philomela 
Ladies’ Glee Club, with which she ap- 
pears as soloist at the Academy of Music 
early in May. Her voice is a contralto. 


Noted Soloists Appear at Humanitarian 


Cult Concert 

Vera Barstow, violinist; Cecil Arden, 
contralto, and Phileas Goulet, baritone, 
were the soloists at the Humanitarian 
Cult on the evening of April 8. Miss 
3arstow gave much pleasure by her play- 
ing of the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” and a group of shorter numbers. 
Miss Arden also won warm applause, 
while the baritone likewise scored. 





People’s Music League Arranges Music 
for Spanish Play 


The People’s Music League of the 
People’s Institute, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, 
chairman, arranged the incidental music 
for “The Bonds of Interest” (from the 
Spanish of Benevente), which opened at 
the Garrick Theater, New York, on April 
14. The program, comprising works of 
Arbos, Bizet, Lalo, Albeniz and Breton, 
is given under the League’s direction. 


Mario Laurenti Aids Victory Loan 


Mario Laurenti, the young Italian 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang at the Hippodrome on April 
6, under the auspi¢tes of the Foreign 
Languages Bureau of the Victory Loan 
Campaign, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Laurenti will be with the opera 
company in Atlanta during the week of 
April 20, and will be heard in recital in 
Dublin, Ga., immediately after the At- 
lanta season. After this concert he has 
to return to New York in order to sing 
at a concert on May 1 at Perth Amboy, 
N. J. He is also engaged as soloist with 
the Treble Clef Club in Hartford, Conn. 


RUSSIAN ARTISTS 
DAZZLE MILWAUKEE 


Elman Warmly Welcomed — Bal- 
let Return, Barrére Ensemble 
Earns Ovation 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 10.—Mischa 
Elman, the Russian violinist, last week 
appeared here for the first time in sev- 
eral years before a fair-sized audience. 
This 
his 


artist seems to have since 
last 
phrasing, better ideas of interpretation, 
growth in artistic The Men- 


delssohn Concerto, as played by Elman, 


grown 


appearance. There is cleaner 


stature. 


was a work of beauty, of sentiment and 
genuine appeal. Schubert’s “Serenade” 
gave real pleasure to the audience. 
Wieniawski’s “Fantasie” gave oppor- 
tunity for his display of technical pro- 
ficiency. A charming “Serenade” by 
Rachmaninoff was arranged by Elman 
himself. Insistent encores brought the 
inevitable Beethoven Minuet, which Mil- 
waukee audiences usually exact from 
visiting violinists. Joseph Bonime pro- 
vided distinctive accompaniments. 

Pavley Oukrainsky and the Russian 
Ballet returned to Milwaukee again this 
season because of the huge demand for 
seats at the previous engagement. This 
time both a matinée and evening per- 
formance were put on. The feature of 
this offering was the Little Symphony 
Orchestra, with George Barrére, famous 
flautist of the Trio de Lutéce. The 
forty-five-minute program by the minia- 
ture orchestra gave opportunity for the 
presentation of ancient and modern 
French compositions, examples of refine- 
ment and beauty as distinctive as the 
string quartet and with the richness of 
the larger ensemble. Mr. Barrére gave 
rare delight with the flute solos, his tone 
being marked by a strength and volume 
which always seem amazing when com- 
ing from that instrument. 

The Russian dancers repeated a num. 
ber of works from the previous perform- 


ance and added other novelties. The 
Bacchanale and the Pastorale scenes 
were again the high-lights of the pro- 


gram. oe C. O. S. 
JANACOPULOS SINGS 
WITH SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 


Brazilian Soprano Makes Admirable Im- 
pression in French Groups— 


New Salzédo Work 

Vera Janacopulos, Brazilian soprano, 
aided the Salzédo Harp Ensemble in pre 
senting one of the very quaint programs 
of the season. Beginning with the Sixth 
I’'rench Suite, somewhat pale in its inter- 
pretative coloring, the harpists resigned 
their places to Mr. Salzédo, who pre- 
sented for their first hearing Five Poet 
ical Studies of his own. Of these 
“Mirage” and “Communion” proved the 
favorites, the others being “Play,” “In- 
quietude” and an “Idyllic Poem.” De- 
bussy’s “La Fille aux Cheveaux de Lin,” 
“La Danse de Puck” and “Le Cathédrale 
Engloutie” ended the ensemble numbers, 
the last two of which demanded repeti- 
tions. 

Miss Janacopulos, possessed of a very 
distinct charm and unaffectedness, gave 
two groups. The first, Seven Chansons 
by Georges Enesco, to poems by Clement 
Marat, brought her demands for en- 
cores, to which she acceded by repeating 
“Aux Damoiselles paresserses d’escrire a 
leurs amis” and “Changeons propos c’est 
chante d’amours.” A second group com- 
prised three Debussy songs, “Plaisance 
est Morte,” “La Temps a laissié son 
Monteau” and a Ballade to a poem by 
Francois Villon, all sung with a very 
delicate and naive charm. It would not 
be amiss here to remark that the very 
poor translation of the Villon poem was 
unnecessary, as translations of a far 
more literary quality have already been 
made. F. G. 
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TO FORM SYMPHONY 
IN RICHMOND, VA. 


Fund Now Being Raised for Series 
of Thirty Concerts, with 
Visiting Soloists 


RICHMOND, VA., April 9.—There is an 
active movement on foot to establish a 
Symphony orchestra of fifty players, sub- 
sidized partly by popular subscription 
and several wealthy men of musical 
tastes. A $25,000 budget has been worked 
out by W. Henry Baker which will permit 
of the giving of thirty concerts, one each 
week at the Academy of Music with a 


visiting artist for each concert. The 
prices will be from $1 to twenty-five 
cents. The Sunday following, each con- 


cert will be repeated at the City Audi- 
torium at a minimum price. In addition 
to this, the school children of the High 
School will be permitted to hear one 
rehearsal of the organization a week, at 
which time the conductor will lecture to 
the students on the instruments. The 
program of the movement includes the 
service of a highly trained staff. At the 
request of those interested all names will 
be withheld for the present. Your cor- 
respondent’s poll of public opinion makes 
him certain that the movement will meet 
with success. 

It is with profound regret that W. 
Henry Baker, conductor of the Richmond 
Philharmonic Orchestra, has announced 
the severing of his connection with this 
organization. Mr. Baker has been the 
life and tower of strength of this body of 


local musicians, lending not only his 
leadership but often his purse for their 
betterment. Mr. Baker will become the 
leader of a twenty-five piece orchestra 
to be organized by the Wilmer-Vincent- 
Wells Syndicate for their new motion 
picture house now under construction and 
to be opened in the fall. It is to be hoped 
that the Philharmonic will continue, as 
it has done a great work in this com- 
munity. 

Musical interest centers now in the 
approaching annual spring festival of the 
Wednesday Club which will be held in the 
City Auditorium, April 28 and 29. The 
opening night will be devoted to the sing- 
ing of the “Creation” by the club chorus, 
assisted by Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, basso. The next night will be as 
usual “Artist Night” and the club has 
been fortunate in securing Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano; Emma Roberts, contralto, 
and Forrest Lamont, tenor. On _ both 
nights the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra will furnish the musical back- 
ground. The club will be conducted this 
year by W. Kirk Mathews, a musician of 
long standing in the city and will have a 
chorus of 200 voices. G. W. J. 





George W. Reardon Engaged for Ap- 
pearances at New York Church 


George W. Reardon, baritone, was the 
Palm Sunday soloist at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, Central Park West. 
He has also been engaged for Easter 
Sunday at the same church. At St. 
John’s Church, Yonkers, he was heard 
in Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” on the 
afternoon of April 13. Mr, Reardon has 
just completed a six weeks’ tour with 
the Criterion Male Quartet through 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Canada. 








(Cleceland Plain Dealer, Feb.12, 1919) 


ROBERTS CHARMS 
IN CLUB RECITAL 


Mezzo Contralto Makes “Cleveland 
Debut at Fortnightly Event. 





By JAMES H. ROCERS 

The Fortnightly Musical Club presented at its 
public concert in the Knickerbocker Theater yes- 
terday afternoon one of the most attractive sing- 
ers heard this season. 

Emma Roberts, who appeared for the first time 
before a Cleveland audience, is a song recitalist 
par excellence. Voice, temperament, style, all 
the needed attributes of an interpreter of lyrics, 
are hers in rich measure. 

She commands a mezzo contralto of velvety 
quality, full, pure, sweet and singularly expres- 
sive. The designation ‘‘mezzo contralto’’ is an 
unusual one; but it is thus that Miss Roberts 
or her manager—describes her voice. And really 
the description is not inapt. The range is essen- 
tially the same as that of a mezzo soprano, but 
the contralto timbre predominates. 

Not only does Miss Roberts possess a voice of 
great beauty, but she employs it with much skill. 
It is pliant, responsive to every demand of modu- 
lated tone and well-wrought phase. 

The program offered by the recitalist gave evi- 
dence, before a note was sung, that we had to 
do with a singer who both knows how to make 
up a well balanced and interesting list of songs, 
and who has original ideas on the subject. 

It deserves emulation, not so much by song 
recitalists, who in the main do try to get out 
the beaten path, as by our pianists, who play the 
same well-known pieces, year in and year out, 
with wearisome insistence. 

7 + . 





A TRIBUTE TO 


EMMA IROBERTS 


Richmond (Va.) Festival, April 29-30, 1919 
“Rescngaged 

















FITCHBURG APPLAUDS 
NOTED ARTIST PAIR 


Garrison and Murphy Appear in 
Joint Recital — Plans for 
Spring Festival 
FITCHBURG, MAss., April 10.—Mabel 
Garrison, coloratura soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
attracted a capacity audience to the hall 
of the Junior High School of the Fitch- 
burg State Normal School on April 8. 


Both artists are local favorites, having 


been soloists at the festivals of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society in past seasons, and 
appearing last year in the same hall in 
a similar joint concert. The program 
ranged from operatic duets and arias to 
folksongs, opening with a duet from 
“Rigoletto” and closing with the “Ver- 
ranno A Te Sull’ Aura” duet from 
“Lucia.” The purity, beauty and 
range of Mme. Garrison’s voice were 
wonderfully displayed in the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme.” But it was in the group 
of folksongs that Miss Garrison scored 
most heavily. As an encore she sang 
“Little Alabama Coon.” Mr. Murphy 
contributed the aria from “Manon,” “Ah 
Fuyez douce Image,” in a masterly man- 
ner. His first group of songs included 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “In the Silence of the Night,” 
Lalo’s “Vainement, ma bien aimée,” 
from “Le Roi d’Ys,” Panizza’s “D’une 
Prison,” and Dupont’s “Mandoline.” 
Both artists won a tremendous reception, 
and were forced to respond again and 
again. The masterly accompaniments of 
George Siemonn, who presided at the 
piano, commanded high praise. 

The concert was the second in the 
series at the Normal School, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Herbert 
I. Wallace. Owing to the limited seat- 
ing capacity of the hall, the attendance 
was restricted to members of the Choral 
Society, Teachers’ Association, the fac- 
ulty and students of the Normal School, 
and a few invited guests. 

The Fitchburg Choral Society, for its 
annual spring festival on May 8 and 9, 
according to the “Foreword,” containing 
the advance announcements, will bring 
to Fitchburg many of the leading artists 
in the operatic and concert field. Since 
the booklet was issued there have been 
two changes in the personnel of the art- 
ists: Albert Lindquest, tenor, and Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, have both requested 
that their contracts be cancelled. The 
fulfillment of his contract meant finan- 
cial loss to Lindquest, as he has been en- 
gaged as soloist for nine weeks with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and as 
Morrisey felt unequal, owing to her re- 
cent illness, to do herself justice in the 
part assigned her, their requests have 
been granted, and Merle and Bechtel Al- 
cock have been engaged in their place. 

The first concert of the festival will be 
given on May 8, opening with Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
with Bechtel Alcock, tenor, as soloist. 
This will be followed by arias and duets 
by Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Andres De Segu- 
rola, of the Metropolitan forces. The 
evening’s program will close with Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia,” with Fitziu as_ soloist. 
The Friday afternoon concert will be or- 
chestral in nature, with Louis R. Eaton 
conducting the forty-piece Festival Or- 
chestra. Anna Fitziu will be soloist. 
On Friday evening, May 9, César 
Franck’s tremendous work, “Beatitudes,” 
will be presented. The soloists for this 
work are Florence Hinkle, soprano; 











New York City, April 18th 





Management: 


Scores in ‘‘Messiah’”’ with Lowell Choral Society 


Christine Schutz displayed a contralto of singularly rich tones .. . 
Further she had caught the} devotional notefof the work 
because she sang simply and fallowed;the arias to make their 


effect by beauty of tone skilfully! sustained and _ shaded. 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, Jan. 29, 1919 


Some Spring Engagements 
Montreal, April 24th 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


" a Merle Alcock, mezzo-soprano; Elsie 
Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., June 6-7, 1919 Baker, “contralto: Lambert.” Murphy" 
. ° + ] 
Management—DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York iitan tae cok Mens 
- - Witherspoon, bass. 
Knabe Piano Used The Festival Chorus numbers 250 
voices, with Nelson P. Coffin conductor. 
i & F. 
CHRISTINE SCHUTZ ene 
Contralto 


Fort Hays, Kans., Festival, May 4-11 
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ORCHESTRA PLEASES CROWD IN 
VARIED PROGRAMME. 


Miss Christine Langenhan, Soloist of 
New York City, Charms in 
Vocal Selections. 


By Joseph MacQueen 

In a well-balanced programme of : 
demic values that reflected 21 
opera gems from Russian and Ita 
sources, a Schubert symphony and 
cerpts from Grieg—who had been : 
ly called the Chopin of Norway 
Portland Symphony Orchestra mad 
hit in a successful concert last n 
at the Heilig Theatre. The orche 
was assisted by an excellent sol 
Miss Christine Langenhan, of \N: 
York City, who made up the nove 
end of the programme. There is 
ways a novelty in hearing a stra! 
sing. We like a change after hear 
the same voices, although they are 
sweet, well-remembered ones of 
intimate friends. Miss Langenhan 
professional experience principal! 
grand opera, also concert, and is 

to stage atmosphere. She has a sweet 
clear, brilliant voice, and can be classed 
as a dramatic soprano. She has rare 
dramatic instinct. Miss Langen! 
premier number last night was 
sombre ‘‘Farewell Ye Hills’’ 
Tschaikowsky’s opera “Jeanne d’ A 
and she sang this selection with 
and dignity, using the French 
guage. In her other selection, 
eagni’s ‘‘Romance”’ from the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ she sat 
Italian. She was enthusiastically 
ceived, her extra numbers with 0: 
tra accompaniment being ‘The 
of the Sky Blue Water’ (Cadma! 
‘Values’ (Vanderpool), these la 
numbers being sung in English. 
Tangenhan was eager to pleas 
audience. The big gem of the o1 
tra programme was the Morse 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” by Grieg. 
Denton was conductor, and ha 
his orchestral forces with musi 
skill and good judgment. The 
ence was one of the largest to : 
the series of symphony concerts 
Morning Oregonian, April 5th, 19 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN W 
PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
The beautiful renditions of the 
tra and of the sweet voice of Ch 
Langenhan, the dramatic so} 
made the concert a complete m 
offering. She has a pleasing p¢ 
ality and met with high approva 
the music lovers. As an enco 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Farewell Ye ! 
(in French), she sweetly sang 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” a 
dian lullaby. Her second nu 
Santuzza’s air of “Cavalleria BR 
cana” (in Italian), she responded 
an encore, ‘‘Values,’’ by Vande! 
Carl Denton conducted and the 
ence was one of the largest < 
season.—Oregon Daily Journal, 
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‘Singers Concentrate Up 
Expense of All-Round Musicianship’’--Sue Harvard 
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“They Make the Mistake of Under- 
Rating Importance of Thorough- 
Going Musical Education’’—So- 
prano, Who Made Recital Début 
This Season, Is Soon to Give Sec- 
ond Recital—Some Details of 
Her Career to Date 


OW and then an artist follows up a 
4‘ New York début with a second ap- 
pearance in the metropolis the same sea- 
son. That is what Sue Harvard has 
elected to do this year. Feeling that the 
results of her initial venture into the 
recital field have warranted its repeti- 
tion, this rising young American con- 
secrated herself to mastering a new pro- 
cram. Miss Harvard’s decision was dic- 
tated, not by egotism, but by its better 
brother, self-confidence, besides, of 
course, by the success gained at her 
début. She believes in herself, in her 
artistic capabilities, and thus far the 
test of events has shown that belief to be 
well founded. Although scarcely over 
the threshold of her career, Sue Harvard 
has already achieved an enviable meas- 
ure of success—solo positions in leading 
New York churches, engagements with 
most of the ranking American orches- 
tras, appearances in important oratorio 
productions. ' 

How is it done? That’s the riddle. 
One could say hard work (and Miss Har- 
vard has worked hard), or exceptional 
gifts, or good fortune. But none of these 
things of itself suffices to turn the trick. 
Together—with a liberal dash of pluck 
added—they form’ an invincible combina- 
tion. There, maybe, is the explanation 
of Miss Harvard’s quick rise. 

When we called upon Miss Harvard 
she was in the act of “rehearsing” her 
new recital gown. Being an average 
male, we have scant appreciation of con- 
fections of this type and carried away 
with us only a confused recollection of 
pale-colored silks of many patterns and 
tints, some lace and similar “trimmings. 
After duly expressing our admiration of 
the modiste’s creation, we branched off 
into professional paths. The story of 
Miss Harvard’s advent into the musical 
world has been told before, but a few 
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Sue Harvard, Soprano 


“T am what is known as a protégée,” 
she said to the writer. “A lady of Pitts- 
burgh, where I hail from, took an in- 
terest in me and enabled me to make 
visits to New York for the purpose of 
pursuing,my studies. One day I heard 
of a vacancy for a soloist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, here in New 
York, and resolved to have a try for it. 
There were sixty-five competitors. After 
singing for the judges on three different 











details may be repeated. We set them occasions, I was chosen for the post, and 
down in her own words: lately I was re-engaged there for the 
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Henry 


“Maud 


among 


charm. 


ament, 


us recently 


LET ME REMIND YOU 


of a very significant passage 


T. linck’s writing : 


from 
Powell’s supremacy 
wielders of the violin 


bow is incontestable. 
a masculine grasp, 
rhythmic power with the tender- 

est expression and alluring tonal | 
One may go a good deal 
further still and say that, in the 
all-important matter of temper- 
she excels all 
from abroad, including the group 
of Sachas and Jaschas, Toschas 


and Mischas that has come to 


ridden Russia.” 


Henry T. FINck, 
New York Evening Post 
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third year. With this position my foot 
was on the first rung of the ladder. 
Then, last summer, I was also engaged 
as soloist at Temple Beth-El. 


Sang with Leading Orchestras 


“But I didn’t let my head get ‘big’,” 

went on the singer. “All the time I con- 
tinued working preparing myself for 
the best the future might have in store. 
I wanted, and I still want, to reach the 
top; a half-way goal is no goal at all. 
Engagements began to come in, and I 
was ready. I sang with the Philhar- 
monic, the New York Symphony, the 
Philadelphia, and the Cincinnati Orches- 
tras. I appeared in “Elijah” and “The 
Creation,” and the other day I was in- 
vited to sing, twice in one day, in Verdi’s 
Requiem. The results of my first New 
York recital were so encouraging that I 
decided to give a second one this season, 
on Monday evening, the twenty-first of 
this month, in Aeolian Hall. I am hop- 
ing to reach a plane that will justify my 
giving a recital in Carnegie Hall some 
day. 
_ “Am I interested in operatic 
Yes, I am; genuinely interested. 
only in grand opera, in the ‘real thing. 
With me it’s all or nothing. 

“My first ‘big’ appearance was in light 


work? 
But 


’ 


opera, when at the age of sixteen I sang 
the part of Hrina in Julian Edwards’ 
‘Brian Boru.’ There’s a little story con- 
nected -with that appearance. Among 
the audience was Mrs. Edwards, the wife 
of the composer; and after the perform- 
ance I was introduced to her. Little did 
[ dream at that time that we were to 
become the closest of friends. She lives 
just a stone’s throw from me, as it hap- 
pens, and we see each other constantly.” 


Are Singers Musicians? 

We put rather a pointed question to 
Miss Harvard. “Do you think,” we 
asked, “that singers are on the same 
level of general musicianship as, say, 


pianists or violinists or ’cellists?” “No!” 
same the answer, promptly and deci- 
sively. “The instrumentalist is, as a 


rule, easily the superior all-round musi- 


cian. The average singer is not a really 
finished musician; he concentrates too 


much on his specialty and the problems 
belonging to it. The singer makes the 
mistake of under-rating the importance 
of a completely rounded musical educa- 
tion. Musical history, theory, and so 
forth, are just as assential to the sing- 
er’s art as to the _ instrumentalist’s. 
Singers, I should say, are too self-cen- 
tered, too confined to their particular 
province. They must not place too much 
reliance on the beauty or technical per- 
fection of the vocal organ.” 

To recognize inherent weakness is a 
step toward strength. It is a good guess 
that Miss Harvard has made, and is 
making, earnest endeavors to make her- 
self a member of that too limited com- 





NEW YORK LIEDERKRANZ 
CONCLUDES ITS SEASON 


Eugen Klee Conducts Final Program, 
with Marguerite Fontrese and 
Rose as Soloists 


This season’s final concert of the New 
York Liederkranz was given on Sunday 
evening, April 6, in the hall of the club. 
The soloists were Marguerite Fontrese, 
mezzo-soprano, and Maximilian Rose, 
violinist. 

Under Eugen Klee’s splendid direction 
the male chorus of the society was heard 
in compositions by Thompson, Spicker, 
Zoellner, Klee and Kremser. Even finer 
work was accomplished by, the conduc- 
tor with the women’s chorus in works by 
Rubinstein - Claassen, Neidlinger and 
Spross and Zoellner’s “Ode to Music,” in 
which the incidental solos were nicely 
sung by Dorothea A. Graff, soprano, and 
Erna Korn, contralto. The Liederkranz 
Double Quartet of mixed voices, the 
Misses Graff and Ermold, sopranos; the 
Misses Holzhalb and Korn, contraltos; 
Messrs. Zeh and Gross, tenors, and 
Messrs. Heringa and Kahn, basses, did 
admirable performances of part-songs 
by H. J. Stewart and Dudley Buck. 

Miss Fontrese had a decided success in 
the “Amore viens aider” aria from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” She also sang to her 
audience’s delight the “Brindisi” from 
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Photo by Lumiere 
I 
@—Aria from Wedore. ic. cccccccccevaes Giordano 
b—Colomba (Tuscany Folk Song)...... Schindler 
c—Napule Canto (new) (Neapolitan Folk Song), 
Cello obbligato 
Tagliaferri 
II 
a—Night (In Russian)............. Tchaikovsky 
Dm IIE CTUOUIORY ok ck ee ceouncsseees Grieg 
O-—Bittermess Of TOV... cccccscscssccoce Dunn 
d—Sawact Thee (Russian)....... Rachmaninoff 
(’Cello obbligato.) 
eg a. BS Ee ae re rae Burleigh 
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New York Debut Recital 


PROGRAM 


= Personal Representative: JEROME BORNSTEIN, 3303 Third Ave., New York 
PHONE MELROSE 5107 
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pany—musician-singers, B. R. 
Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia,” Vander- 
> . 
pool’s “Values” and Rachmaninoff’s 


’” 


“Floods of Spring.”’ She was applauded 
to the echo and encored. In the “Faust” 
lantasy of Wieniawski and a group of 
pieces by Chopin-Wilhelmj, Kreisler and 
Pugnani-Kreisler Mr. Rose was heard to 
advantage and was also encored. The 
accompanists of the evening were Alex- 
ander Rihm and Martha Stewart. 


Werrenrath Pleases Akron Audience 
with All-English Program 


AKRON, OHIO, April 8.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath’s recent appearance in recital 
here was extremely successful. His en- 
tire program was sung in English and 
included numbers by Handel, Tosti, Clay, 
Bainbridge Crist and Whiting. The en- 
cores which he was forced to give in- 
cluded Victor Herbert’s “Molly.” H. R. 
Spied played the accompaniments with 
skill and taste. 








Montesanto Goes to South America 


Luigi Montesanto, the Italian baritone, 
who sang this season with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed on Satur- 
day aboard the steamship Vestress for 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Montesanto is a pop- 
ular favorite in Buenos Aires, where he 
has been re-engaged to sing at the 
Coliseo. He will appear in “Don Carlos,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “II 
Tabarro,” “Gianni Schicchi,” “La Gia- 
conda,” ‘Falstaff’ and ‘‘Amleto.” 
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Soprano 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Sunday Evening, April 20 
8:30 o’clock 


III 
a—Aria from Mefistofele........ccecccces Boito 
b—Veschiotto cerca moglie..............Rossint 
c—Rimpianto Serenade (mew)........... Toselu 


(’Cello obbligato.) 
IV 
a——Kol Nidre (Hebrew), 
Arranged by A. R. Zagler 


Rete UOnEReIEt pc ccaesinat ash weawe eaadowa Katz 
Pe EE oo he ais ee ate ae @ 4 adelante Schindler 
d—Solveig’s Song (Italian)..........-ccee Grieg 
("Cello obbligato.) 
At the piano, Samuel Jospe; ‘cellist, S. Sear. 
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Lashanska and Trio of Brilliant 
Forces Vitalize Detroit’s Week 


Soprano in Worthy Recital—Gabrilowitsch Orchestra at Its 
Best in ‘“‘Pop’’ Concert—Detroit Symphony String Quartet 
in Historic Concert—-Visit by Chicago Symphony Adds 
to Splendor of Schedule 




















ETROIT, April 10.—The charming admirers, and her discriminating work 

personality and pleasing voice of on Friday served to strengthen this 

Hulda Lashanska and a well chosen pro- popularity. Opening the . a est 

; Gluck’s “Spiagge Amate, Mermaid’s 

gram contrived to make the concert at Song” by Haydn, and an aria from 
Arena Auditorium on April 4 a com- 


Faccio’s “Hamlet” delivered in authori- 
plete success. As soloist with the De- tative style, yet not lacking in dramatic 


: ti ; ae feeling. ‘“Myrto” of Delibes, a Tchai- 
troit Symphony Orchestra earlier in the kovsky “Serenade,” and “L’heure dé- 
season, Mme. Lashanska acquired for  |licieuse’ by Staub were heartily ap- 
herself a large circle of loyal friends and plauded, but of this group Gretchan- 
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Soloist with Schola Cantorum 
April 9, 1919, Carnegie Hall, New York 


James Gibbons Huneker, N. Y. Times. 
‘**The Planting of the May Time’ 


of Merle Alcock’s rich contralto and the excellent collaborating of Mr. 


gave such unalloyed pleasure because 


Schindler's chorus it had to be repeated.” 


H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 


‘Merle Alcock sang the solos with decorus taste and intelligence.” 


Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


“Solo part sung by Merle Alcock of the mellow contralto voice.” 


Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Globe. 


“Merle Alcock delivered her solos with smoothness and good style.” 





Sylvester Rawling, N. Y. World. 
“The contralto soloist was Merle Alcock, who sang delightfully.” | 


Katharine Lane, Evening Mail. 
“Merle Alcock was a smooth-voiced soloist.” 


W. B. Murray, Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Merle Alcock sang with her customary wealth of contralto tone and 


adherence to the letter and spirit of the music.” 
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Wendell H. Luce, 492 | Boylston .. Boston. Phone Back Bay 3870 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Pianis t—Managenaent: 


inofft’s “On the Steppe” seemed the out- 
standing number. “Love’’ by Bleekman 
made a strong appeal, and the wide 
range and rich quality of her tone was 
amply displayed in two La Forge songs, 

“IT Came with a Song” and “Song of 
the Open.” She was finally obliged to 
return for two or three extra numbers, 
including “Annie Laurie,” sung to her 
own accompaniment ; Liszt’s “O Quand 
je dors,” “Lithuanian Song” of Chopin, 
both delightfully presented, and ‘“‘Depuis 
le jour’ from Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
Katherine Eyman lent excellent support 
at the piano and shared in the demon- 
stration which was accorded Mme. 
Lashanska. 

On April 6 the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct- 
ing, gave its twelfth “pop” concert of 
the season at Arcadia Auditorium, Ethel 
Newcomb, a pianist new to Detroit, as 
soloist. These concerts, for which the 
highest priced seats are only 85 cents, 
form one of the finest series presented 
in this city, and that they are duly ap- 
preciated by the public is repeatedly 
shown by the tremendous crowds which 
attend each performance. Gabrilowitsch’s 
reading of the Mendelssohn overture, 
“Fingal’s Cave,’”’ which opened the after- 
noon, is one of surpassing loveliness. 
The Goldmark tone poem, “Sakuntula,” 
was played well and cordially received, 
but the keenest interest centered upon 
the Borodin sketch, “In the Steppes of 
Central Asia,” which was a novelty to 
the majority of the audience. The com- 
position itself proved a distinct surprise 
by its unusual character and mood. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch presented it with the deft, 
sure touch of a master hand and ob- 
tained some gratifying results from his 
men. In direct contrast to the sketch 
was the rollicking “Mock Morris Dance” 
of Percy Grainger, which formed a fes- 
tive close to the performance. Ethel 
Newcomb displayed marked ability in the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in C Minor and 
earned a well deserved and generous 
measure of applause. A_ satisfactory 
technique met all emergencies and she 
impressed as a conscientious musician. 


Applaud Chamber Music 


An event of vital importance in the 
musical annals of this city was the 
presentation of the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet at the Hotel Pontchar- 
train on April 7 by the Chamber Music 
Society. This quartet, composed of 
William Grafing King and Andre Polah, 
violinists; William Eastes, violist, and 
Philipp Abbas, ’cellist, has just com- 
pleted its first season and bids fair to 
become one of the most prominent fac- 
ters in local musical activities in the 
future. The members, all musicians of 
recognized ability, are fast becoming 
welded into one, a fact evidenced by the 
increased artistic finish of each perform- 
ance. The program on Monday opened 
with a Mozart Quartet in E flat major 
and closed with a Quartet by Dvorak. 
On that occasion Detroit was regaled 
with its first hearing (the second in 
America) of an Intermezzo by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, whose cycle, “Russians,” 
was sung here by Reinald Werrenrath ten 
days ago. The Intermezzo, of the ultra 
modern type, commanded close attention 
and interest, and being dexterously han- 
dled by the four artists was conse- 
quently generously applauded. An ex- 
quisitely played Mozart number, “Ave 
Verum,” and a Chopin Etude arranged 
for strings, completed a full measure of 
enjoyment. 

A noteworthy audience gathered at Ar- 
cadia Auditorium on April 8, to welconie 
Frederick Stock, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Enrico ‘Tramonti, harpist. 
The demonstration which greeted Mr. 
Stock’s entrance lasted fer several min- 
utes and spoke eleyuently cf the esteem 
i) Which he ‘s held ia this city. Toilow- 
ing an elaborated version of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” he offered a “Bouree 
Fantasque,” by Chabrier, performing it 
with much exuberance. The real feature 
of the program, however, was an impcs- 
ing presertation of the fourth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky, which displayed in bold 
relief, the many remarkah'e qualities for 
which this orchestra is famous. Mr. 
Stock’s portrayal of the symphony was 
dignified, though not ponderous, and his 
climaxes were cleverly built and produced 
convincing results. At the request of the 
Orchestral Association Mr. Stock intro- 
duced to Detroit his own “March and 
Hymn to Democracy,” th*s number clos- 
ing the program. The composition proved 
decidedly unusual, being scored for full 
orchestra and keeping onsistently out 
of the beaten track in its develonment. 
Considerable applause followed for the 
composer-conductor. The band also con- 
tributed a second Tchaikovsky number, 
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“Andante Cantabile,” and a Cone 
Waltz by Glazounow. Mr. Tramont 
harpist of splendid attainments, play 
Dubois Fantasie for Harp and Ore! 
tra. There was in his playing, a n 
substantial, a more robust qua.:ity t 
one generally associates with harp :nu 
He was the recipient of a storm of 
plause and, contrary to custom, he fin; 
returned for an encore. 

On April 4 Thomas Whitney Sur 
delivered one of his scholarly lecture 
the Detroit Museum of Art, the sub 
of which was “Music in the Museu: 
This event was sponsored by the Ch: 
ber Music Society, co-operating with 
Museum of Art. 

The Ganapol School of Musical 
gave a concert at Temple Beth-E] 
April 6, the program being presented 
Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol and Freder 
Boothroyd, pianists; Boris L. Gana; 
baritone, Bernard Sturm and Oliver K 
violinists; Julius Sturm, ’cellist; Willi 
Eastes, violist. The last four are m 
bers of the Detroit Symphony Orchest 

Lois Johnston, the young soprano, 1 
under the management of James E. | 
voe, appeared with success last week 
the Temple Theater. She was called u; 
to take the place of Sybil Vane, who ! 
came ill on Wednesday, and filled the 
sition for the remainder of the week. 


M. McD 
Announce’ Soloists for Bethlehem's 
Bach Festival 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 11.—Dr. | 


Kred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, has announced the engay: 
ment of his soloists for the Bethlehen 
Bach Festival to be held at Lehigh Un 
versity on June 6 and 7. For the Fri 
day renditions of cantatas the soprano 
soloist is Mrs. Mildred Faas of Phila 
delphia; contralto, Emma _ Roberts of 
New York; tenor, Nicholas Douty of 
Philadelphia; bass, Charles T. Tittma: 
of Washington, D.C. For the Saturday 
rendition of the Mass in B Minor th: 
soprano is Florence Hinkle of New York 
contralto, Merle Alcock of New Yor! 
tenor, Mr. Douty; bass, Mr. Tittmann 


Fort Worth “Record” Conducts Musi 
Page 

l’ORT WorRTH, VA., April 10.—The Fort 
Worth Record is devoting a large amount 
of space to musical activities. A recent 
Sunday edition carried nearly two pages 
of music news and discussion. Musicians 
of the locality are finding this depart 
ment of great value. 
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WINS AND GENDRON 


IN ARTISTIC RECITAL 





Louis Wins, Violinist; Edouard 
Gendron, Pianist. Sonata Re- 
cital, Molian Hall, Afternoon, 
April 10. The Program: 


Sonata, Guillaume Lekeu; So- 
nata, Op. 13, Gabriel Faure; So- 
nata, Op. 24, Sylvio Lazzart. 





These two young Frenchmen, who 
nade their third recital appearance in 
New York on this occasion, believe ap 
yarently in the vitalizing of chamber 
music. Rarely have we heard violin and 
piano sonatas played with such dash and 
spirit. This quality is an admirable one 
and was for the most part in keeping 
with the character of the music per- 
formed, though from time to time one 
felt that the use of restraint would have 
been advisable. 

Messrs. Wins and Gendron have an ad 
mirable ensemble and they play their 
music con amore. In the Faure sonata 
they accomplished their best work of the 
afternoon. The Lekeu and Lazzari so- 
natas also received excellent readings in 
their hands. M. Lazzari’s sonata is truly 
a very lovely piece, one that improves 
on acquaintance. 

The audience was of goodly size and 
gave the two young musicians a warm 
welcome. We would not be surprised to 
see these two French youths make violin 
and piano sonatas popular in this coun- 
try! They have an individual style that 
appeals to American audiences. 

A. W. K. 


Florence Keniston Gives Recital at New 
York School 


Florence Keniston, soprano, of New 
York, was heard in recital at the Rayson 
School, New York, on the evening of 
April 9. She was cordially received by 
the audience and won hearty applause 
for her delivery of an interesting pro- 
gram, an outstanding feature of which 
was the “Depuis le jour” aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” Other offerings 
included Sarti’s “S’inganna chi crede,” 
Veracini’s “‘Pastorale,” Gluck’s “Spiagge 





amate,” the old English “Have You Seen 
but a Whyte Lillie Grow?” Horn’s ‘‘Cher 
ry Ripe,” Saint-Saéns’ “‘La Cloche,” Deli- 
bes’ “Bonjour, Suzon!” Fourdrain’s 
“L’Oasis” and “Carnaval,” di Nogero’s 
“My Love Is a Muleteer,’””’ MacDowell’s 
“The Blue Bell,” Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour,” Foster’s “My Menagerie” and 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring.” 
Several encores were given. The Italian 
and French numbers, with the exception 
of Saint-Saéns’ “La Cloche,” were given 
in admirable English translations by 
Ralph Keniston. Elmer Zoller provided 
sterling accompaniments. M. B. S. 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro Heard at Open 
ing of Liten’s Series 


Carlo Liten, the distinguished Belgian 
tragedian, began a series of four “After 
noons with French and Belgian Poets” 
at the Lenox Little Theater, New York, 
on Monday April 7, when the subject was 
Alfred de Musset. Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, pianists, appeared on this pro 
gram, playing works for two pianos by 
Saint-Saéns and Melan-Gueroult. The 
afternoon of April 14 was devoted to 
Baudelaire, while April 21 and 28 will 
be given to Verhaeren and other Belgian 
poets. Among the musical artists par- 
ticipating are Mme. E. Vande Zande, 
Hans Barth and Adele Lois Baldwin. 


Mabel Garrison Delights Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., April 5.—Mabel Gar 
rison was presented as the last attrac- 
tion of the Concert Course so success- 
fully carried out this year at the Fulton 
Opera House by the manager, Charles 
A. Yecker. Miss Garrison sang to an 
enthusiastic audience and her program 
was varied and interesting, ranging from 
grand opera numbers to the simplest of 
plantation melodies. The “Hymn to the 
Sun” from “Coq d’Or” was one of her 
most acceptable offerings. I. C. B. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Preceding a re- 
cent rehearsal of Choral Union, Emily 
Powell, in behalf of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
presented the School of Music with a 
beautiful American flag. Dr. Stanley, 
in behalf of the School, accepted the gift, 
then the chorus rising and facing the 
Stars and Stripes sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The flag now hangs 
in the School Auditorium beside the 
Service Flag. 
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CORNELL FORCES 
EXHIBIT ARTISTRY 


Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, A\l- 
fred Y. Cornell, Conductor. Con- 
cert, Academy of Music, Evening, 
April 7. Soloist, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Baritone. Accompanist, 
Helen A. Steele; Organist, Sid- 
ney Dorlon Lowe. The Program: 





Three Motets (first performance 
in New York)—“‘Regina Coeli 
Laetare,” “Crux Fidelis,’ ‘Alma 
Redemptoris,” Roger-Ducasse, Vera 
Robbins Browne, Soprano, and the 
Club. “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,”’ 
Henri Duparc; “Le Miroir,” Gus- 
tave Ferrari; “Vision Fugitive” 
(‘““Heérodiade’’), Massenet, Reinald 
Werrenrath. Welsh Choral Ballads 
—“The Dying Harper” (Old Welsh 
Folk Melody), “The Home of Lib- 
erty” (Old Welsh Air), Arr. by 
Kurt Schindler, The Club. Prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Mr. 
Werrenrath. “Lonesome 
Tunes,” Melodies Collected and 
Arranged for Mixed Chorus by 
Howard Brockway—Bed-Time 
Song” (Jackson County, Ky.), “Old 
Maid’s Song” (Pulaski County, 
Ky.), Marion Fitch, Soprano; 
“Sourwood Mountain” (Harlan 
County, Ky ), The Club. “In Sum- 
mertime on Bredon,” Graham Peel; 
“Homing,” Teresa del Riego; “Tell 
Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Cecil 
Forsyth; “At the Last,’ Arthur 
H. Samuels; “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” 
Arthur Whiting, Mr. Werrenrath 
Cantata—“‘Land of Our Hearts” 
(first performance in New York), 
George W. Chadwick, The Club. 











There is interesting work being done 
in Brooklyn these days by Mr. Cornell 
and his Choral Art Club singers. Here 
is a serious conductor with high aims. 
And last Monday evening’s program 
proved both. The Choral Art Club to- 
day is a singing body of true worth, a 
chorus that sings real music in very 
praiseworthy fashion, and can undertake 
big, modern pieces with security. Mr. 
Cornell deserves praise.for bringing out 
the three distinguished motets of Roger- 
Ducasse, music that is modern in spirit, 
individual in utterance. In them Vera 
Robbins Browne sang the solo part ex- 
cellently; the tessitura seemed high for 
her, indicating that she is probably a 
mezzo-soprano rather than a_ soprano. 
The Schindler Welsh arrangements were 
also finely given, with good shading and 





Alfred Y. Cornell, Conductor of the 
Choral Art Club of Brooklyn 


style. Mr. Cornell controls his singers 
splendidly; his skill as a conductor is 
far greater to-day than when we heard 
him a few years ago. The Brockway 
“Lonesome Tunes” were fetching and 
scored a hit; so did Marion Fitch, a 
charming soprano, who sang the solo in 
the first two irresistibly. She had re- 
peated recalls and finally Mr. Cornell 
signalled her to repeat the latter part 
of the “Old Maid’s Song.” 

Mr. Werrenrath appeared three times, 
making a cumulative triumph. Each 
time he scored a bigger success and he 
was deserving of every bit of it. Best 
of all, he sang the songs in English, 
with enunciation that was a joy. He was 
in brilliant voice. After the “Pagliacci” 
excerpt he brought down the house with 
Aylward’s “A Khaki Lad,” a song that 
he sings magnificently. And after Whit- 
ing’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” he did a bit of 
‘“Johnmecormacking,” turning his back to 
the audience and facing the chorus, sang 
Victor Herbert’s lovely new — song, 
“Molly,”’ followed by “Little Mary Cas- 
sidy.” It was a gala night for Reinald 
Werrenrath. The audience could not get 
enough of his beautiful singing. 

Miss Steele played the accompaniments 
for the club ably, Mr. Lowe likewise the 
organ parts in the Roger-Ducasse and 
Chadwick works. Harry Spier played 
for Mr. Werrenrath. Most of the songs 
he accompanied without the music before 
him, some with. It would be better for 
him to accompany “with.” A. W. K. 





Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia Offers 
$100 for A Cappella Composition 


PHILADELPHIA, April 9.—The Mendels 
sohn Club of Philadelphia announces a 
prize of $100 for an @ cappella choral 
composition. The work should be about 
twelve octavo pages, and should employ 
eight voice parts at least a good part 
of the time, if not throughout. The work 
should not involve needlessly complicated 
modulations. Manuscripts, signed with 
a nom de plume, should be sent to the 
conductor, N. Lindsay Norden, at 7200 
Cresheim Road, Philadelphia, not later 
than Aug. 1. A sealed envelope contain- 
ing the composer’s name and address 
should be sent to the secretary, G. U. 
Malpass, 6711 North Sixth Street. The 
judges for the contest will be Cornelius 
Rybner, professor of music at Columbia 
University; Clarence Dickinson, profes- 
sor of music at the Union Theologica! 
Seminary and editor for H. W. Gray 
Company, and N. Lindsay Norden. The 
chorus consists of ninety-five mixed 
voices. G. Schirmer, New York, will pub- 
lish the work, for which the author will 
receive additional remuneration. 


Pershing’s Band Will Tour East to Aid 
Loan Campaign 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—General 
Pershing’s band, composed of 150 picked 
musicians from the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, will tour the principal 
cities of the Eastern States. The band 
will be a feature of the publicity cam- 


paign for the Victory Liberty Loan 
drive. Military and naval bands from 
many training camps and stations of the 
country also will be used in the cam- 
paign. 


Maimed Soldiers Ask for Music 


Wounded soldiers at the Base Hospital 
at Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., have 
sent out the following letter: 

“We have a Victrola here and are in 
need of some records and needles. It 
is impossible for any of us wounded to 
vo after them and we would greatly 
appreciate somebody sending us some. 
We are patients of Ward 9-U, Section 25. 

“Private Max Rosenfeld. 

“Base Hospital No. 5.” 


s KERR 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA CONCLUDES SEASON 


Christine Langenhan Is Soloist — 
Alda Gives Her First Local 
Recital in Five Years 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 7.—The Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra gave its third 
concert of the season on Friday evening, 
April 4, in the Helig Theater. A big au- 


dience was in attendance. The program 
was a little heavier than usual. While 


Portland people are getting accustomed 
to attending Symphony concerts and are 
learning the value and beauty of such 
music, the Symphony No. 7 in C Major 
by Schubert was just a little above the 
comprehension of the average concert- 
goer. This is no reflection upon the man- 
ner in which it was played, as the orches- 
tra deserves nothing but praise for the 
excellence of its interpretation. The “‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’? Overture of Tchaikov- 
sky was better understood and very much 
enjoyed. Two numbers by Grieg followed 
— “At the Spring” and ‘‘Heart Throbs”— 
both specially well played. The “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” Suite (Grieg) was the big of- 
fering of the evening. It was splendidly 
interpreted and enthusiastically received. 
Carl Denton, the conductor, gives an im- 
pression of great competency and temper- 
amental fitness for the position he occu- 
pies. 

Christine Langenhan of New York was 
the soloist. She sang the aria “Farewell, 
Ye Hills,” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are,” “Romance,” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”’ Mascagni, and “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman. 

It had been five years since Portland 
had the pleasure of hearing Frances Al- 
da; so those who love what is finest and 
best in vocal music availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attend the cencert at 
the Helig Theater on the evening of April 
2, when Mme. Alda again appeared and 
presented a program of such complete ar- 
tistry that those who heard it will never 
forget. 

Her first song, Caccini’s ‘‘Amarilli,” 
was delightful. The other numbers of the 
first group were “Je ne sais qu’ une Ber- 
gére” (Philidore), “My Lovely Celia” 
(Munro), and “The Lass With the Deli- 
cate Air” (Arne). The Swedish song, 
“Jag lefver’ (Merikanto) was sung 
magnificently and was probably the most 
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admired number of the second group, 
which also included the lovely “Chanson 
Norvégienne” (Fourdrain), the sprightly 
Gavotte from ‘“‘Manon” (Massenet) and 
a war-song, “Somewhere in France” 
(Hartmann) to Mme. Alda. For the “Un 
Bel Di” aria from “Madama Butterfly” 
the audience enthusiastically recalled 
the singer several times. 

The third group brought “The Birth of 
Morn,” Leoni; “The Star,” Rogers; “The 
Singer,” Elsa Maxwell; “A Khaki 
Lad,’ Aylward, and “An Open Secret,” 
Woodman. All were sung so charmingly 
that the .audience was thrilled by the 
beauty of the voice and absorbed by the 
art of the singer. Her extra numbers 
were “Vissi d’Arte,” “Tosca”; “I Hear 
a Cry,” Fisher; “If No One Ever Mar- 
ries Me,” Lehmann; “The Old Ark’s a- 
Moverin’,” Guion; “Cuckoo,” Lehmann, 
and “The Year’s at the Spring,” Beach. 

Erin Ballard, the accompanist, who 
was here two seasons ago with Matzen- 
auer, played exquisitely. The unquestion- 
able efficiency and artistry of her per- 
formance pleased and delighted the au- 
dience. 

At Mrs. John D. Coleman’s residence 
in Irvington, the New England Conser- 
vatory Club held its annual meeting on 
the afternoon of March 26, when about 
seventy-five persons were present. Mrs. 
James L. Schultz, president, received 
with Mrs. Coleman. The splendid organ 
was heard to great advantage in solos 
played by Martha B. Reynolds. Miss Rey- 
nolds showed fine musical understanding. 
Mrs. Fay Huntington sang a number of 
songs by American composers very de- 
lightfully. 

* * ok 

The fourth term of the Ellison-White 
Conservatory of Music began on April 4 
and will continue for ten weeks. A spe- 
cial summer session which will last six 
weeks, will begin June 23. 

Mrs. Gladys Morgan Farmer recently 
gave an interesting organ recital in the 
public auditorium. She gave numbers by 
Kinder, Frysinger, St. Claire, Lemaigre 
and Bonnet with fine effect. Goldie Peter- 
son, soprano, and Mrs. Mitylene Fraker 
Stites, contralto, assisted. 

At a meeting of the Council of Jewish 
Women held in the Concordia Club rooms 
on the afternoon of March 26, a delight- 
ful feature was the program of music 
given by the members of the Council. Two 
old ballads, “Ben Bolt” and “When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly,” were sung by 
Mrs. Joseph Goodman, contralto, with 
great feeling and fine effect. The Council 
chorus, with Mrs. Jonah B. Wise at the 
piano, gave several delightful numbers. 

The last Sunday afternoon organ re- 
cital of the season was given on April 6 
at the public auditorium. Lucien E. Beck- 
er was the organist. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Dudley Field Clarke, soprano. 

The students of the Jefferson High 
School had the pleasure of listening to 
the Symphony Orchestra’s last rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon, April 4, a reheamgal 
of the program which was given in the 
Heilig Theater in the evening. For a 
number of years it has been the custom of 
the orchestra to open the last rehearsal 
before each concert to the school children. 

An organ lecture-recital was given on 
the evening of April 8 by Lucien E. Beck- 
er in the Reed College Chapel. The re- 
cital was open to the public. On this oc- 
casion the special feature of the program 
was old and new Italian masters. A very 
interesting and instructive talk was given 
on the development of Italian music dur- 
ing the last three centuries. 

The Oregon State Music Contest was 
held on the evening of March 30 at the 
First Presbyterian Church. It was held 
under the auspices of the local music 
clubs and in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
contestants were judged by accuracy of 
text, rhythm and dynamics. The piano 
contest was won by Susie Michael. Her 
numbers were a Chopin Scherzo and Mac- 
Dowell’s “March Wind.” The violin con- 
test was won by Helen Harper. The re- 
sult of the vocal contest was mailed to 
the chairman of the National Board of 
Contests, whence official announcement 
of the winner will be made. There were 
five judges. Many prominent musicians 
were in attendance. 

O. T. Wedemeyer, baritone, and former 
opera-singer, will be in charge of the 
stage management for the rformance 
of “The Elixir of Love,” which will be 
given by the Portland Opera Association 
with local talent at the public auditorium, 
April 24 and 25. 

A farewell program was recently given 
under the auspices of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club at the Multnimah Hotel by 
Marie Chapman, violinist; William Low- 
ell Patton, pianist, and Robert E. Mil- 
lard, flautist, who have been engaged by 
the Ellison-White Musical Bureau to 





start April 3 on a concert tour. Walter 
J. Stevenson, basso, who assisted at this 
concert, was in splendid voice. 

N. J. C. 





Form Club as Result of Nana Genovese 
Concerts 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., April 10.—An out- 
come of the three delightful concerts giv- 
en here recently under the direction of 
Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, is the 
formation of the Salon Musical Club, 
whose purpose is to bring together art- 
ists of ability, composers, advanced stu- 
dents and music-lovers, and to foster 
musical taste and assist talented young 
students. The first musicale of the club 
was held at the home of Mme. Genovese a 
short time ago. The artists on that oc- 
casion were Nance Morgan, dramatic so- 


prano; Nana Genovese, mezzo-sopran 
Klena de Seyn, violinist; and Vale 
Mount, contralto. Marguerite Barry, 
interpretative reader of Oriental a 
Russian literature, who was present a 
guest of Mme. Morgan, gave readi 
from Oriental and Russian poets. 

Mme. Genovese plans to give anot} 
series of three concerts, beginning ea) 
next season, and will have a number 
prominent artists to present interesti 
programs. She is to appear in conc 
in Stamford, Conn., next week. 





LANCASTER, Pa.—The Ladies’ G 
Club of the Elizabethtown College ga 
a concert at Market Hall, Elizabethtoy 
on April 3. The soloists were Hat 
Eberly, Sara Oleweiler, Mrs. Ephra 
Meyer, Mrs. H. A. Via and Ruth Buch 
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This book contains a magic solution of the difficulty of learning the notes, 
one lesson based on the Efficiency principle which enables the student of normal 
intelligence to learn all the notes on both staves and the leger lines, in two hours 
This sounds impossible, but is done repeatedly. 


The process is ridiculously simple,—you will wonder how it has been over- 
| looked for so long, in the face of a world-wide problem. 


“talented,” but for the average pupil_—the student who 

This lesson works wonders with those who have 
failed to progress, and enables the teacher to show remarkable results. 

| inspiration to the adult student, who begins work on an entirely different basis. 

| He may begin to study interesting music at the first lesson, instead of plodding 

| wearily for months or years on silly “tunes” and monotonous “exercises,” based 

| ona few treble notes, which kill the interest that is the greatest incentive to 
effort, causing discouragement and, in most cases, ultimate failure. 


With the new lesson, every intelligent pupil seems a prodigy. 
conflict with any good method, but makes it fully effective. 


The foundation lesson of the future for every student; without it he cannot 


. . . After seeing your lesson demonstrated during the past week 
or two with children who have never taken lessons before, I am con- 
vinced that the theories you have put forth in your most interesting 
book are sound and worthy of the utmost consideration of all pro- 
You have undoubtedly convinced me 
that the notes on the piano as related to the printed page can be easily 
learned without the old-fashioned drudgery which so often drives well- 
What has amazed me more than any 
thing else is the ease and facility with which the little pupils (and 
bigger ones) have mastered the notes on the leger lines of both staves. 
You deal with the problem in a very clever and convincing 

This lesson will revolutionize first years of study, and 
give a great impetus to the cause of music. 


Very sincerely yours, : 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
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| Anglo-Saxon Music Should Express Our 
Child-Like Spirit, Declares Miss Cheatham 














Purity and Sincerity, as Dominating Traits, Must Find Their Way in 
Our Music—Finds a Melodic and Rhythmic Beauty in Francis 
Hopkinson’s Early American Songs Equal to the Best Music of 


Bach, Mozart and Haydn 


)R the past year the numberless ad- 

mirers of Kitty Cheatham in New 
York have felt a void in the musical 
a-on. That distinguished exponent of 
he child spirit—the cosmic child spirit, 
not the soul of youthfulness in the re- 
stricted sense—seems to have withdrawn 
herself momentarily from their imme- 
liate ken. Those recitals without 
which no Christmas or Easter season 
appeared complete ceased suddenly. In 
an issue of Musica AMERICA last 
fall Miss Cheatham indicated the rea- 
.on for their cessation in words that 
demonstrated how far she has traveled 
n spirit beyond her former station. 
More than most Americans she has felt 
the significance of the present hour, has 
perceived the imminence of a new con- 
<iousness—a consciousness undreamed 
in the conventional philosophies of a few 
bygone years. 

When questioned about her Christmas 
recital Miss Cheatham said: 

“The law of progress has revealed 
to me the spiritual fact that Christ 
was never born and that the human 
Jesus suffered and died while the ideal 
Christ-man continued to live as an idea, 
or son of God—his Father. The com- 
memoration of the birth of the human 
Jesus is a pagan festival that perpetu- 
ates physical birth which ends in death. 
The light, or Christ, the ideal man, dis- 
vels the darkness or the false sense called 
the human Jesus, proving God’s power 
through the ideal man, to destroy sin, 
disease and death. Christ, God’s idea, 
the image and likeness of God, created 
by God, who is the life of man, was never 
born, and to attempt to celebrate the 
birth of Christ would be like celebrating 
the birth of God, who was, is and ever 
will be eternal life, without beginning 
and without end. The human Jesus was 
born, suffered and overcame death 
through the power of the Christ mind! 

“Tl eternalize my art by singing with 
spirit) and with understanding such 
as express all that is real, true, 
good and pure. 

“This world war is entirely mental. 
lt is the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, love and hate, good and evil, spirit 
and flesh—the Christ mind and the car- 


sOngsS 


nal mind. Men are being purged, 
through suffering, of the inharmonious, 
discordant qualities of hatred, malice, 
envy, greed, fear, pride, despotism, ani- 
mality. The harmony of the spiritual 
qualities—tenderness, joy, purity, love—- 
all that the beauty of divine art ex- 
presses is being revealed.” 

They err greatly who presume that 
the art of Miss Cheatham has suffered 
impairment by the elimination for a sea- 
son of her New York recitals. The truth 
is that its beauty was never fuller, more 
all-embracing, more vital, never so fresh, 
never so keenly applicable to the require- 
ments of the moment. Where it once 
was charming entertainment, it is now 
a full reflection of spiritual resplendence. 
In apparent silence it has gained stature 
and momentum. 





“Joy the Keynote” 


Joy was always the keynote of Miss 
Cheatham’s work, and joy will be its 
basis in an even more transfigured meas- 
ure. One outward symbol of this new 
joyousness, this fresh exaltation of spirit 
that comes from the clearer envisage- 
ment of immortal values, will be the 
dance. 

“This must not surprise you,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘for this sense of rhythmic joy 
is at the very root of all creation, and 
all true art is only the harmonious un- 
foldment of the beauty and spiritual 
freedom of the One Creative Mind, which 
evolves mental pictures, from the tiniest 
blade of grass to the grandest symphony. 
This is perhaps why I hailed with de- 
light Harold Milligan’s sincere, unpre- 
tentious setting of the first musical com- 
position ever written in America, by an 
American, Francis Hopkinson, and felt 
deep gratitude to Oscar Sonneck for his 
tireless research which led to its dis- 
covery. What could be more character- 
istic of the childlike fundamentals, 
which are at the root of our national 
consciousness, than these verses of ‘My 
days have been so wondrous free!’ 

“The music in its lucid simplicity sug- 
gests Bach, Mozart, Gluck or Haydn, and 
none of these great masters ever wrote 
a lovelier bit than the dainty minuet 
movement with which the song ends and 
to which I, logically, dance.” 

Miss Cheatham confesses to a peculiar 
personal interest in these songs of Hop- 
kinson, for he was the intimate friend 
of George Washington, to whom several 
branches of her ancestors’ families were 
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All the Songs and Ballads sung by Nina Tarasova are especially arranged 


The songs sung at this concert are all new to America. 
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Kitty Cheatham 


related. She has been actively inter- 
ested in the growing movement to cement 
more firmly the bonds of friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and America and 
toward this end has lately had a most 
interesting and significant correspon- 
dence with Sir James M. Barrie, the 
playwright. 

Reverting to the out-of-doors charm 

of the Hopkinson song, Miss Cheatham 
declared: 
. “It is healthful to know also that the 
first expression of music through writ- 
ten song of the Anglo-Saxon conscious- 
ness also breathed of the out-of-doors, 
the birds, the springtime and other joy- 
ous things of God’s creating. ‘Sumer is 
a-cumen in,’ written a century before 
Chaucer, contains the same note of joy 
which runs through Hopkinson’s ‘My 
days have been so wondrous free.” We 
Anglo-Saxons stand for purity, sincerity, 
childlikeness. Our music must express 
these qualities. 


An Unforgetable Incident 


“T shall always remember an unforget- 
table experience with Dr. Masaryk—and 
his first review of his new-born Czecho- 
Slovak army the day after they became 
a nation. Dr. Masaryk, the President 
of this child nation, spoke to them in the 
open fields, at the foot of sloping hills, 
with the blue sky and the singing of 
birds as his only accessories. We stood 
on a small platform, which had been 
erected by his ‘boys,’ and we all sang 
‘Our America,’ after I had greeted their 
President. It was a wonderful occasion. 
After we had finished the matters of 
serious import, some of the boys danced 
their native folk dances on the little 
platform and all sang their native folk 
tunes. At the very end I sang nursery 
rhymes and Dr. Masaryk became ‘the 
little boy that cried in the lane,’ to his 
own delight and to the great joy of all 
present. We were like happy children. 
It was prophetic of the new era upon 
which we are entering. No incident of 
the last five years has created a pro- 
founder impression than the birth of 
this fearless nation.’ It was celebrated 
with the utmost simplicity and _ spon- 
taneous, childlike joy.” 





PETERBORO, ONT.—A program was re- 
cently presented by the choir of George 
Street Methodist Church, under the 
direction of J. H. Renwick. 


SCHUMANN CLUB IN 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 





Schumann Club, Conductor, Percy 
Rector Stephens. Concert, o- 


lian Hall, Evening, April 14. 
Assisting Artist, John Powell, 
Pianist. Accompanists, Rodney 


Saylor, Harold Osborn Smith. 
The Program: 


“To the Spirit of Music,” Percy 
Rector Stephens; “The House and 
the Road,” W. Franke-Harling; 
“The Nightingale,” “Frog Went 
a-Courting” (Kentucky Moun- 
taineer Songs), Arr. by Howard 
Brockway; Variations and Double 
Fugue on a Theme of F. C Hahr, 
John Powell; “The Island,” Harry 
Reginald Spier; “The Chambered 
Nautilus,’ Deems Taylor (first 
time for women’s voices); “The 
Whip-poor-will,” “The Quiet 
Hour,” Daniel Gregory Mason; 
“Hungarian,” Edward MacDowell; 
“Weepin’ Mary,’ “My Way’s 
Cloudy,” “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,’ “Balm in 
Gilead,” “Oh, Didn’t It Rain?” 
Negro Spirituals Transcribed by H 
T. Burleigh (first time for women’s 
voices). 











The Schumann Club has made solid 
progress in the past year or two. Its 
performances are nowhere tagged with 
the devices of amateurishness. A body 
of women’s voices of more finely amal- 
zgamated tone quality, smoother and more 
homogeneous, securer in balance or more 
precise and responsive in its functioning 
is net uplifted in this section of the coun- 
try to-day. Percy Rector Stephens has 
welded his charges into an organization 
capable of enduring without need of 
trepidation a keener public scrutiny than 


exists in a hotel parlor. Rehearsal 
tells and these young women are 
assiduously rehearsed. From _ their 


ranks one frequently hears more fluid 
and spontaneous utterance than from 
certain staid professional choruses 
which may be spared designation. 

They did much excellent singing at 
their second concert of the season in 

folian Hall last Monday evening in a 
program devoted to native composition. 
The vocal standard was, in all, higher 
than the creative one. But the audience 
found occasion for lively enjoyment. 
Such finished, beautifully modulated and 
expressive singing as was to be heard in 
“The Nightingale’—one of Howard 
Brockway’s loveliest “Lonesome Tune” 
arrangements—establishes something of 


a record for choral caroling. And 
the choristers caught the humors of 
the “Frog Went a-Courting” brave- 
ly. The largest composition in point 


of size, Harry Spear’s “The Island” 
and Deems Taylor’s “Chambered Nau- 
tilus” received, on the whole, effective 
publication. Mr. Spear’s piece dresses 
a poem by Thomas S. Jones, inspired in 
turn by Bocklin’s canvas, already fixed 
in tone by Rachmaninoff. An earnest, 
somber, adroitly written affair, it fails to 
convince through a dearth of ideas. Mr. 
Taylor’s setting of Holmes, already 
heard in New York, has a vigorous close 
that makes amends in some degree for 
the bloodlessness of the earlier parts. 
Some new arrangements for women’s 
voices of several inimitable spirituals of 
Harry Burleigh bulked large among the 
evening’s impressions. 

The work of the club was varied by 
the playing of John Powell, who, as the 
greatest living American pianist, fitted 
becomingly into the patriotic scheme. 
His Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by F. C. Hahr strengthened the convic- 
tion they created last year. Not only is 
this magnificently projected and _ pro- 
foundly moving composition one of the 
very few monumental things in Amer- 
ican music, but it claims rank among the 
greatest variations written for the piano 
since Brahms. The architecture of the 
fugue, astounding as it is, is yet second 
in importance to the propelling emotional! 
force of the gorgeous contrapuntal edi- 
fice. H. F. P. 

The last of the Lenten recitals at St. 
James Episcopal Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
was given April 11 by George D 
Rodgers, organist of the church. 
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j invariably musical—score one, two, 
| three. That musical element in her 
| Playing is her chiefest charm. Alone | 


| wiil bob up ‘again. 

































' Valkyr of the keyboard, a genuine pupil 


ithe seldom heard B minor 


;at too slow a tempo, 
| sounded. 


| pianist’s 


iis a rushing one. 
j}dren’sa Scenes "’ 
delightful: Liszt, MacDowell and Saint- | 
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By: James Gibbons Huneker 











Winifred Byrd Plays. 
We always enjoy the piaho playing 
| of Winifred Byrd She made her last 
bow of the season at a recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Her 
igeneral performance furnished forth 
| several reasons for her popularity. She 
1 igs musical—score one She possessés a 
| polished technique—seore two. She ts 





{t would cloak a multitude of technical | 
| defects ; if there were many to cloak. ' 
! With it she might even play without 
| brains, there are so many hen-minded | 
planists of several sexes. who-scramble 
over the piano as almlessly as a chicken 
without a head [In this case the sev- 
ered head doesn't make the seraphim. 
3ut Miss Byrd has plenty of intellect. 
‘Her readings are lvgical, her phraving 
praiseworthy because cf its formal bal-! 
ance, her command of color discreet, | 
‘tasteful, admirable, and her verious! 
‘touches penetratingly musical—that word | 
With all her pre- | 
And then she | 


cision her style is large. 
has lived ané worked in the tremendous’: 
neighborhood of Teresa Carrero, that | 
of the great Venezuelan artist. 

Ali is relative, and witsin her scale of 
dyniusnics Winifred” Byrd is a master of | 
ner raeans. She draws from her instru- 
ment an astonishingly large and sono- | 
‘ous tone, and she respects her mate- | 
rial, for she never mukes ugly noises, || 
éven in the most crashing fortissimos. | 
That she boasts the luscious tonal quali- 
ty of Guiomar Novaes would be an un- 





! 
just. attribution. Névertheless, her |* 
playing ts rhythmically alert, sparkling, | | 
and when the spirit moves her she can || 
be veritabl diabolic. Yesterday her || 
program did not develop in her traits | 
of the runaway colt; it contained no || 
fugue, sonata or L’szt rhapsody, yet it | 
was tinteresting.. Thr opering number, | 
Opus 79—the other pmnor Rb in this |} 
opus is in G minor and is oftener played || 
- was delivered in a musictanly fashion. }| 
The rhapsodic in the piece is not of the 
Magyar; rather does {t smack of the | 
midnight oil, though the lyric episodes | 
in D minor and B major are lovely. To 
our way of thinking the work was taken || 

| 


apsodie, | 


massive as it 
After a charming version of 
the F major Prelude of Chopins the 
drastic and dramatic first Scherzo in B 
minor by the same master datsplayed, the 
solid attainments. She was 
dramatic, tender in the lilting broken 
tenths of the B major section, and the 
climax in the coda was like a wild ride 
across countr on a windy, moonlit 
night. She us the interlocked octaves, 
she did not strike that top B on the 
first page, a nasty Jump when the tempo |! 
i Schumann's ‘ Chil- | 
were nalve, plaintive, | 
| 







































































NEW YORK for THIRD TIME ACCLAIMS 


INIFRED BYRD 


James Gibbons Huneker, Times: 

‘‘Her general performance furnished forth several rea- 
sons for her popularity!” 

‘Winfred Byrd is a master of her means! 

‘She draws from her instrument an astonishing large and 
sonorous tone! 

‘She respects her material for she never makes ugly 
noises even in the most crashing fortissimos! 

“With all her precision, her style is large! 

‘Her playing is rhythmically alert, sparkling, and when 
the spirit moves her she can be veritably diabolic!”’ 


Sylvester Rawling, Evening World: 
“Nn longer can there be doubt of Miss Byrd's place 
among the great ones of her profession. 


Gilbert Gabriel, Evening Sun: 
‘There is, as there was before, much of Carreno in her 
playing, especially in her Liszt.”’ 


H. T. Finck, Post: 

“It was in Liszt’s ‘St. Francis Walking on the Waters 
that she best displayed her pianistic gifts, making herself 
seem bigger to the ears than to the eyes.” 





THESE CRITICISM ARE REPRODUCED EXACTLY 
AS PUBLISHED APRIL 9, 1919 
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THE EVENING WORLD, 
ligtrt of a great audience that con- | 

W . if; tinently kept silent to the end of the 
uuu red Byrd | thirteenth scene, and then ‘burst into ) 

ae e ,{umultuous applause. No longer can 

In Piano Recital: be doubt of Miss Byri’s place 

™ 9 among the great ones of her profes- 

sion. Her nimble fingers and her 

m ape wrists never tire. Her pedal- 

i P ing is that of an expert. Her in- 

r By Sylvester Rawling. sight 4nd her Undefstanding are sur- 

INIFRED BYRD, the young bees Zor one of her years. leit 

s a amented Teresa Carreno mig 
American sprite, “the Devil yell be proud of her pupil. 

of the Keyboarmd,” 43 MY); Miss Byrd held her fiery tempera- 

e|friend Mr. Huneker has called her,'ment in leash as she played a 

gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, eva aoe pain md 0 — pre- 

{ @ and scherzo at e beginning, 
yesterday afternoon that was &@ treat ‘b¥t in Liszt's “Danée of the Gnomes” 
even fof jaded reviewers 6f music and legend of “St. Francis Walking 
after a long and arduous seas Aaion the Waves,” and in Saint-Saens’s 
there was Spring out of doors, so|tude en forme de Valse” she gave 
th as iinet ta the Gennes al it full play. An improvisation and 

ere Was Spring Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell aiso 

her playing, as well as in the simple,| were on her programme and, little 

although elegant pihk frock that she |4rtist that she Is, refusing to repeat 
Never do I remember to have|®2ything or to add anything, despite 





Arthur, Daniel Frohman and, to my 
pérsonal knowlédge, one Justice of 
the Supreme Court, who adjourned 
his court to hear her. 





if| Dainty, exquisite and eloquent was 
her exploitation of them to the de- 


ae oi 


broad, 














Saéns comprised the rest. The audience 
;Wwus enthusiastic throughout. 
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NEW YORK HERALD. 





Miss Winifred Byrd, who was giving 
third recital of the season at} 
Acolian, is an artist of a talent dis- i 
tinetly superior to the average run of 
pienist. She has a fluent, even, bril- 





liant technique, a keen intelligence 
‘and impeccable taste. Her playing 
yesterday of the Brahms B minor 


Rhapsodie was a truly admirable per- 
formance, warm in tone and beautiful- 
‘ly controlled in its dynamics. Finely 
played, too, was the Chopin Schero, op. 
©0, No. 1, played with grace and power. 

The other numbers were Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,” Liszt's 
‘“Dance of the Gnomes” and St. Fran- 
‘cis’ “Walking on the Waters,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Improvisation” and “Witches’ 
‘Dance,” and Saint-Saens’ “Etude en 
forme de Valse.” G:F. 








Owinf to limited space five 
newspaper notices were omit- 
ted. Original copies will be 
sent upon request. 
























MISS BYRD PLEASES * 
IN PIANO RECITAL|£*: 


A facile finger technique in itself is not 
One of the best of feminine pianists is}: a rarity in these times when piano re- 
Miss Winifred Byrd, who gave a recita!|‘ Cltals are so numerous. A fine musica] 
: touch such as Mfss Byrd possesses is|§ 
Aeolian Hall. She is a rarer. In Selfumann’s ‘Scenes’ from 

dainty artist, with a dainty style, and] Childhood’ she was heard in: the best 
from an orchestra chair she presented a}. light. Most players of Schumann’s music 
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Winifred Burd Wins 
Audience s Anprova 


WHEN the audience in Aeolian 
Hall 
plauded Winifred Byrd, pianist, it 
was a sincere and deserved expres- 
Sion of enjoyment for good music 
well played. 
Miss Byrd gave her second re- 


proval of her art and attainments 
took the form of a large and-ultra- 
critical audience. 


wore. vey 
: ,. |importunities, until it was finished, 
enjoyed so much Schomanns she gave generously of extra num- ital 
“Scenes from Childhood” as Miss/pbers at the end. In the-distinguished ons OF 
3,; Byrd revealed them yesterday. /audience that heard her were Julia 


for she modelled her pro- 
gramme on an unconventional plan 
and its scope gave her many oppor- 
tunities 
understanding of 
and pianistic skill 
Her performance of Brahms’ rare- 
lv heard B 
cloquent. 
markable right hand fluency and a 
left of amazing power trained to 4 
splendid 
essence of exquisite, radiant 
tone color was revealed in her 5B 
prelude iby 
scherzo 
poet-composer was 
unusual effectiveness 
Schumann's “Scenes of Childhood” 


piquant and pleasing appearance with her] miss the my stic, dreamy, whimsicat nature was presented with buovancy 
short hair. Her fingers are nimble, and] of his work. Yesterday the ‘Scenes frum | ec grace and an occasional deeper 
shé lets them run up and down the key-| Childhood’ was played with fine .senti- | 4] note of seriousness, as the composer 
board freely. touching the keys accurately! ment, with just the right singing tone and] jr. intended 
and with an instinctive feeling for tone, in the proper spirit. Other numbers showed | y¢ Liszt's “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
and rhythm. off the fingers to advantage, .“'Liszt’s| ,, breathless in the specs? episodes, 
j “Dance of the Gnomes’ and “St. Francis eee ee ee oe the 
Walking on the Waters,” for instance. Mac Dowell ond dager tumained the 
but they were of lesser importance mus!l- 


rest of the printed programme. 


oa rd -? 




















yesterday afternoon ap- 





the season. Public ap- 


Her appeal was 


to display her grasp and 


piano literature 


minor Rhansody was 
She demonstrated her re- 


rhythmic sense. 


Chopin. The 
in B minor by the same 
accomplished 
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FOR A MINISTRYOF FINE ARTS | 





Reginald De Koven, in the New York 
Herald of March 16: 

“Tt am informed on the best authority 
hat the question of the possible estab- 
ishment of a Bureau or Ministry of Fine 
Arts, which would exercise functions 
‘imilar to those attributed to the Minis- 
aire des Beaux Arts in France, is being 
onsidered and seriously discussed by a 
umber of men of prominence in artistic 
aatters in this country. It is a very 
promising indication that the highest 
‘reative talent in this country is in this 
vay realizing strongly the necessity for 
some kind of governmental recognition of 
he creative arts in this country, and 
particularly music, so that they may ob- 
tain that development which they demand 
for a full fruition of our undoubted na- 
ional ability.” 





(From the Houston, Tex., Post, March 
16, 1919.] 

“John C. Freund is a man who is rap- 
idy gaining a national reputation for 
the good work he is doing. 

“He is just one more citizen of these 
United States added to the many this age 
has brought forth, who sees far ahead 
and is not afraid to say so and act upon 
it. He has lifted his eyes from the fur- 
row which men ahead of him have fol- 
lowed and sees a broadened field to sow 
seed which will bear both grain and fruit 
abundantly for those for whom he is blaz- 
ing the trail—the people in the world of 
art. He is the editor of MusicAL AMER- 
ICA, a magazine published in New York, 
which has found its way into the homes 
of Americans where the love of good mu- 
sic has entered. He has proved his ability 
as an organizer, as a man of affairs, and 
is liberating the men and women of the 
art world from the narrowness of their 
self-imposed bondage. The latest achieve- 
ment of this remarkable man is to make 
propaganda for the establishment in 
Washington of a Ministry of Fine Arts.” 





[From the Florida Metropolis, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., March 22, 1919.] 


“The most important step thus far 
taken which will aid the advancement of 
music in America is the plan that has 
been launched by John C. Freund, editor 
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of "MUSICAL AMERICA, to establish a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts in the National Gov- 
ernment. This plan has been whole- 
heartedly supported by the Fine Arts 
Club in Washington.” 





[From the Washington Times, March 13, 
1919.] 

“The community in music and music 
of the community are constantly receiv- 
ing fresh impetus. Meetings of the com- 
munity sings in Washington are serving 
the public as a ‘Music Forum.’ It was 
in pursuance of this that John C. Freund 
accepted the invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress in which he presented forcefully a 
plea for a Ministry of Fine Arts in the 
President’s Cabinet, a plea that he has 
carried and is carrying throughout the 
country.” 





[From the New York Evening Sun, Feb. 
27, 1919.] 

“Speaking on the democratization of 
music, in Philadelphia, John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, won ap- 
plause for his plea for a greater appre- 
ciation of America’s musicians and her 
musical institutions. These he said are on 
a par with, if not superior to, the Euro- 
pean schools of music. Mr. Freund re- 
cently made a tour covering virtually 
every section of the country, to inspire 
among Americans a love for genuine 
music.” 


MIURA’S FORCES PRESENT 
“ GEISHA ” IN LOS ANGELES 


Japanese Star Opens Week’s Stay with 
Revival—Graveure in Recital— 
Club’s Birthday Dinner 


Los ANGELES, April 3.—The Tamaki 
Miura Opera Company opened a week’s 
engagement at the Mason Opera House 
Monday, with a revival of “The Geisha,” 
long-interred light opera. This gave the 
star, Mme. Miura, opportunity to show 
that she is as interesting in comedy as 
in the tragedy of “Butterfly,” which was 
given the succeeding night at the same 
house. 

“The Geisha” was beautifully staged 
and the supporting cast was better than 
is ordinarily found in light opera com- 
panies. The réles taken by Carl Formes, 
Theo. Kittay, Maud Girard and Leslie 
Leigh were well carried, Miss Leigh tak- 
ing the réle of Mimosa San at the mati- 
nées. The chorus and orchestra were ade- 
quate. 

Manager L. E. Behymer’s’ grand- 
daughter, Mary Louise, made her début 
in Puccini’s opera in the role of Trouble, 
Butterfly’s child, making a decided hit at 
her “first appearance on any stage.” 

Louis Graveure sang to a large audi- 
ence in the Behymer Philharmonic 
course, at Trinity Auditorium, April 1. 
His program was of wide scope covering 
groups of songs from Bohemia, France, 
America and other localities. 

The impression made by this artist was 
to intensify his reputation of former ap- 
pearances, especially as to tonal volume, 
though he is tending toward the senti- 
mental. But he is one of the best singers 
we have heard in a long time. 

The Gamut Club celebrated its fifteenth 
birthday on April 2 with a dinner pro- 
gram of more than usual interest. The 
roll of those present at its first dinner, 
fifteen years ago, was called and nine 
found to be present. The music was 
furnished by Desider Josef Vecsei, pi- 





anist; violin solos by Morris Stoloff, and 
vocal solos by Leon Rice, tenor; J. P. 


Dupuy, tenor, and H. D. Mustard, bari- 
tone. 
The speakers were L. E. Behymer, 


Edson and Fred W. 
Blanchard, former presidents of the 
club; Frederick Dean, recently from Si- 
am, and Col. McGee, of the Australian 
army; songs by Dupuy Octet and a new 
Gamut Club song by Charles C. Draa, 
vice-president of the club. Messages were 
received from honorary members, Ignace 
Paderewski, Premier of Poland, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink via L. E. Behy- 
mer, and from Marcella Craft via W. F. 
Gates. W. F. G. 


SHOULD ENGLAND DO AWAY 
WITH HER ARMY BANDS? 


Bad Effects of Trying to Abolish Them 
in France—Training Young 
Bandsmen 


president; C. F. 








Much discussion has been aroused by 
the suggestion to do away with the 
greater number of the English military 
bands for reasons of economy. It is be- 
lieved that the measure would be most 
unpopular. The band of the Household 
Brigade of Great Britain, for example, 
is one of the four best-known in Europe; 
the Guides of Belgium, the Garde Répu- 
blicaine of France, and the Russian 
Guards’ Band are the other three. The 
Grenadier Guards’ Band of the House- 
hold Brigade is perhaps the greatest of 
them all, according to a writer in The 
Canadian Bandsman. 

“In England,” says the Bandsman, 
“there are several schools which are of- 
ficially recognized as the nurseries of 
the army bands. One of them is the 
Duke of York’s School, in Chelsea, an 
institution intended mainly for the bene- 
fit of orphan sons of soldiers. Here 
there is a band of about a hundred and 
twenty boys, exclusive of those who are 
only learning the rudiments. , They wear 
uniforms, use a special set of small-sized 
instruments and are organized on the 
model of an army band, with drum 
major, sergeants and corporals. 

“A still larger band school is that at 
Kneller Hall, near Twickenham, which 
every year turns out about eighty 
musicians, fully qualified to take their 
paam in the regimental bands. It has 
yeen in operation for nearly half a cen- 
tury. There is another in Dublin, the 
Royal Hibernian School, in Phoenix 
Park, which, like the Duke of York’s, is 
a semi-charitable institution for the sons 
of the soldiers who fall in Britain’s 
wars.” 

Apropos of the suggestion to do away 
with the English military bands, the 
writer adds: 

“The French Government once issued 
an order abolishing its army bands, some 
zealous economist in the War Office hav- 
ing decided that they were a useless ex- 
pense. That this theory was a mistake 
was speedily proven by a marked decline 
in the popularity of the service and a 
distinct deterioration of discipline, and 
the bands were restored.” 





Mr. Henry Pleases Audience in Home 
Town 


LAWRENCE, KAN, April 9.—Harold 
Henry’s eighth appearance in this, his 
home town, was a greater success than 
any former one. A large audience at- 
tended in spite of the stormy weather. 
War service seems to have left his tech- 
nique unimpaired, and on the interpreta- 
tive side his art shows steady develop- 
ment. 
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Mrs. Mayme E. Cowles, Leader of Chorus 


in Crawfordsville, Ind. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., April 3.—One 
of the growing musical organizations of 
central Indiana is the Crawfordsville 
Choral Club. The city of Crawfords- 
ville, long the seat of Wabash College, 
has been known for years as a cultural 
and literary center, and it is familiarly 
known to Hoosiers as the “Athens of 
Indiana.” In musical lines, however, the 
community attainments have not, as a 
rule, measured up to the standard of 
those in other fields until comparatively 
recently, but within the last two or three 
years there has been a marked increase 
in interest in this direction. One impor- 
tant result of this interest has been the 
organization of the Choral Club, now in 
the third year of its existence. Starting 
with a comparatively small membership 
of faithful lovers of musical art, the 
chorus has grown until the rolls now 
contain the names of 160 singers, care- 
fully selected, and the continued success 
of the organization is assured. 

At the recent third annual spring fes- 
tival concert the vehicle was Dudley 
Buck’s melodious cantata, “The Triumph 
of David,” and a most artistic perform- 
ance was atained as the result of weeks 
of faithful practice on the part of con- 
ductor and chorus. The conductor is 
Mrs. Mayme FE. Cowles, who _ has 
studied under a number of teachers in 
the Middle West, and under Eric Dudley 
of Ithaca Conservatory and Hollis Dann 
of Cornell University. Mrs. Cowles at 
all times had the large chorus under per- 
fect control, and its precision of attack 
and careful shading constituted adequate 
proof of her ability as a director. She is 
a member of the national musical soro- 
rity, Mu Phi Epsilon. 

Mrs. Cowles was ably seconded by 
Inez Kelsey at the piano. Miss Kelsey 
is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory, and her work is always char- 
acterized by true musicianship and ex- 
cellent technique. The organ accompa- 
niment was sympathetically played by 
Merie E. Maupin of Wabash College. 
The solo parts were taken by local art- 
ists, and each gave a satisfying and care- 
ful reading of the assigned réle. Mrs. 
Mable Margaret Tinsley had the soprano 
role, Mrs. Mona Roberts Johnston the 
contralto, John Calvin Barnhill, Jr., the 
tenor and Charles Henry Oldfather the 
bass. Plans are already under way for 
the fourth season of the club, whose offi- 
cers are as follows: President, C. H. 
Oldfather; vice-president, Anna Willson; 
secretary, Mrs. Ora Hessler; treasurer, 

. A. Groves. FP. 8. €. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, March 24, 1919. 


OT a very busy week musically, but a 
very enjoyable one of which we may 
be proud, for the concerts were good and 
the Beecham Opera Company made a 
most excel‘ent beginning at Drury Lane 
with some brilliant performances, which 
have succeeded so well as to cause the a)- 
mest complete suspension of the free list. 
This is news that everyone will rejoice to 
hear, for full houses for operatic per- 
formances are a sure sign of music’s 
firmness of grip. 

The Beecham Company is well trained 
and tried; its artists have, as a rule, ex- 
cellent enunciation, and its performances 
are never dull. 


Wednesday, the opening night, brought 
together quite an important social gath- 
ering, conspicuous in which were the 
Queen of Roumania and her daughters, 
in whose honor the Roumanian national 
anthem was sung after our national air. 
It was a happy thought to open the sea- 
son with a British work, and Ethel 
Smythe’s attractive “‘Boatswain’s Mate,” 
with Rosina Buckman, received a great 
ovation. Its merriment is_ infectious. 
Followed by the brilliant “Coq d’Or” (in 
English), it gave an absolutely perfect 
evening’s entertainment. Both operas 
were admirably conducted by Sir Thomas 


‘The Boatswain's Mate’”’ 





Beecham Opera Company Begins London Season 
with Native Work and “Cog d’Or” in English, 
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Great Success of Opening Pic teaininis Coie py ae Complete Suspension of Free List— 
Heartily Applauded—Give * 
and “Marriage of Figaro’’-—Most Important Concert Event is First Performance of Elgar 
Violin and Piano Sonata—Many Recitals Are Given 


‘Boris Godounoft”’ 
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The following evening we had “Boris 
Godounoff,” with Robert Radford in the 
title réle, as Robert Parker, the Ameri- 
can bass, had temporarily left the Com- 
pany to sing the role of Winterset in the 


musical version of “Monsieur Beau- 
caire.” Then on Friday, headed by 
Frederick Ranalow, the Company rol- 


licked through the “Marriage of Figaro.” 
Elgar’s New Sonata 


In the concert-rooms, the most import- 
ant event was the first performance of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s new sonata for violin 
and piano, given at W. H. Reed’s cham- 
ber music concert in Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
day evening. This is a wonderfully beau- 
tiful sonata, with movements breathing 
vigor and romance. It is a vital and 
gripping work, and at the end the two 
performers, W. H. Reed, violin, and Lan- 
don Ronald, piano, together with the 
composer, were given an enormous ova- 
tion. There was also an excellent per- 
formance of Mozart’s Quartet in E flat 
and Ravel’s Quartet in F. 

Next in charm was an enjoyable after- 
noon provided by Mignon Nevada in the 
same hall on Tuesday, when that artistic 
and attractive singer, though suffering 
from a slight cold, gave well-nigh perfect 
interpretations of songs of sentiment. 
She sang with great dramatic feeling and 
wonderful vocal agility Purcell’s “Hark, 
Hark thé Echoing Air,” Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” a Grieg song and an ex- 
cerpt from Mascagni’s “Tris.” 

Another concert-giver was Constantin 
Stroesco, whose choice of songs for his 
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recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
the same day covered a wide field. He 
cang all with all his accustomed fervor 
and earnestness of utterance, especially 
in the “Chanson du Marchand Indien” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko.” 

On Monday evening in Wigmore Hall, 
Vera Horton gave her first song recital, 
at which she had the great advantage of 
the help of Lionel Tertis. This young 
singer displayed a voice of exceptional 
power, richness and charm, as well as 
excellent diction. 

Jeanne Chambard, the French pianist, 
gave her second recital in Wigmore Hall 
on Thursday evening with a darkened 
auditorium and herself full in the lime- 
light. She is a good player, of warm 
and sensitive temperament, allied to 
great executive power. Her playing ina 
sonata by Bortckiewiez was very fine, as 
well as in works by Scarlatti, Grieg and 
Chopin. 

In Wigmore Hall on Tuesday, Howard 
Jones gave the second recital of his series 
and again showed himself an exceptional 
player of Bach and Beethoven, a player 
possessed of fluency and charm as well as 
power. 

Another pianist who has already es- 
tablished her reputation here is Berthe 
Bert of Paris, who gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday. Her Eng- 
lish number was John Ireland’s “Chelsea 
Beach,” which she played with evident 
appreciation. She also introduced an in- 
teresting Prelude and Fugue by Ravel, 
belonging to a set of pieces known as “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin.” Each section is 
dedicated to a French soldier who has 
fallen in the war. It was written be- 
tween November, 1914, and November, 
1917. 

On Friday evening in Wigmore Hall, 
Myra Hess gave a recital at which she 
was assisted by that artistic singer, 
Yves Tinayre. This was her last recital 
prior to her departure for a tour in Hol- 
land. The accompanist was Leopold 
Ashton. Mr. Tinayre’s songs were Rus- 
sian, French and Italian. Miss Hess 
played pieces by Scriabine, Debussy, 
Ravel, César Franck, Rameau, Paradies 
and Bach-Busoni. 

On Tuesday evening, Adela d’Aranyi 
and George Reeves gave a violin and 
piano recital in Wigmore Hall, playing 
sonatas by Brahms and César Franck, 
as well as Tartini’s “Trillo del Diavolo” 
for violin solo and Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons” for piano. Mme. d’Aranyi is a 
player with a rich, warm tone, backed by 
the temperament of a true artist. Mr. 
Reeves, unlike Mme. d’Aranyi, was al- 
ready known. He is a fine player. 


Hold Memorial Service 


A very beautiful memorial service was 
held last Wednesday, when the list of 
more than 100 names of musicians, fallen 
in the war, was read by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. The musical portion of the 
service was arranged by Major Walford 
Davies and Dr. H. W. Richards and was 
performed by the Temple Choir. Special 
mention was made of the members of the 
R. A. M. and the R. C. M., among whom 
were Denis Browne, George Butterworth, 
Adolphe Goosens and W. B. Manson. 

Last Saturday afternoon was busy, but 
not so full as usual. There was a sym- 
phony concert in the Queen’s Hall under 
Sir Henry Wood, at which one of the 
soloists was Benno Moiseiwitsch, in 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in G, and 


Carmen Hill, the other in the “V« 
sapete” aria and two songs by Sibeliu 

At the Albert Hall there was a 
London ballad concert, given by Bo 
& Company, with such artists as C: 
Tubb, Flora Woodman, Herbert (¢ 
Ivor Foster and Topliss Green. Som 
cellent new songs were introdt 
“Marianna” by Sanderson and “C€ 
Away” by Katie Moss were especi 
notable. 

In Aeolian Hall, Vladimir Rosing g: 
a vocal recital devoted to “songs 
divinity and nature.” He introduced 
fascinating song by Gretchaning 
Music-lovers over the seas will be 
to hear that Mr. Rosing already has 
tour in America more than “in min 

Yesterday the eighty-ninth concert { 
soldiers and sailors was given in Aeo] 
Hall with a good program. A fee \ 
charged for admission, for it is hoped 
continue these gatherings, and of cou 
it would be impossible to do so indefin 
ly without any fees for the artists. 
society called the Sunday Smoking ( 
cert Society has been formed with FE 
Howe for president and Lord Howard 
Walden as vice-president. Frank A: 
strong is the honorary manager. Prot 
if there are any, will be handed ove: 
the Hampden Manor-house Orthope 
Hospital. 

Messrs. Chappell & Company annou: 
that they are offering a prize of £100 
the best light orchestral suite. The c 
poser must be British-born, and his en 
must be his first orchestral work. 
must be in three short movements, 
its performance must take not more t! 
eighteen minutes. Mss. are to be sent 
by July 1 and if successful will be pla: 
at a ballad concert in the Queen’s H: 


The judges will be Sir Frederic Cow: 


Edward German and Landon Ronald. 
Lieut. G. Wceodhouse will soon be 


mobilized and back at work in Londo: 
He is now stationed at the Curragh, new 


Dublin, and has been playing during 
time in the army with great success. 
says his military work has been of | 
mense benefit to his nerves. 


publish. HELEN THIMM 





VERDI CLUB’S ANNUAL FETE 





Brilliant Operatic Pageant and Ball Fea 


tures Soloists 
Members 


ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 


Wednesday evening, April 10. The ba! 


the 


room was decorated with flags of 


Allies and representatives of the Italia: 
Greek and French consulates attended 


re 


characte! 


The pageant comprised 


el, 


from Verdi’s operas’and was precei: 


by a performance of Verdi’s “Il Tr 
tore.” All four acts were sung, 
professional members of the club an t 
principal parts, a chorus of ama' 
singers and a large orchestra, sang 
by Melville Charlton, with Charles ' 
as stage director. 

Tilla Gemunder, soprano, sang the ! 
of Leonora, with Claire Spencer, 
tralto, as Azucena; Ernest Davis, t 
was Manrico, and Giovanni Fobert 
the Conte. The chorus was made 
amateur and some of the profess 
members of the club. 

During the intermission Gertruc 
La Mater, soprano, sang Italian ba 
Ofelia Calvo did a group of Sp: 
dances, and Lucille Collette, 
played solos by Italian and French 
posers. Melchiorre Mauro-Cotton 
companied several of his own con 
tions. 





Evan S. Swartz, a resident of 5| 
Grove, Pa., a former pupil of Alfr 
Knoch, of York, Pa., the director « 
York Symphony Orchestra, app 
with much success in violin recita 
Thursday afternoon in the auditori 


. the Coombs Conservatory of Music, 


adelphia. 
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YLVAIN NOACK, violinist, is a na- 
tive of Holland, but that does not 


prevent him from being a_ well-known 
factor in the musical life of this country 
as well. Not only is he associated with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as sec- 
ond concertmaster, but he has won wide 
recognition here as a soloist. 

In Holland Mr. Noack became an im- 
portant figure through his founding of 
the Conservatory | 
Quartet, the first 
native Dutch 


quartet, com- 
posed of teachers 
in the Amster- 
dam Conserva- 
tory. His work 
with this organ- 


ization drew his 
attention to uw 
particular phase 
of musical activ- 
ity which, while 
it has become im- 


portant in Eu- 
rope, has no 
counterpart in 


this country. 

“It seems to 
me,” Mr. Noack 
said recently, 
“that the great- 
est single defi- 
ciency in Amer- 
ica’s musical life 
is the lack of 
chamber music 
concerts for the 
people. Chamber 
music admuittediy 
stands at the highest pinnacle of the 
art, and if the great masses of the popu- 
lation never hear it, they will certainly 
never be able to appreciate it. In Hol- 
land we had a certain institution which 
took eare of this need. ‘Art for the 
people’ it was called, a society made up 
not of rich patrons who wished to force 
on the people something they didn’t 
want, but constituted rather of ordi- 
narily well-to-do business and _ profes- 
sional men who were interested in giving 
to the best of musical art a wide and 
catholic public, and to the public the best 


Sylvain Noack Urges Chamber 
Music Concerts for the People 








of musical art. This society would en- 
gage the finest artists av ailable to give 
concerts, and for these events would 
charge an admission fee of but ten or 
fifteen cents. 

“Of course, the rich have no objection 
to hearing a good concert at small ex- 
pense, and it was necessary to distribute 
the tickets through such popular agencies 
as the labor-unions in order to make sure 


of their falling chiefly into the hands 
of those for whom they were intended. 





Sylvain Noack, Prominent Dutch Violinist 


Then the members of the society would 
make up whatever deficit there might be. 
The standard price for tickets was about 
a quarter, but practically all of them 
brought in only the amount I mentioned, 
because in order to attract as large an 
audience as possible of the sort it wished 
to reach, the society was in the habit of 
making ,a reduction in price for tickets 
bought through the unions. 

“Why are there not such societies as 
that here in democratic America? They 
would not require any ‘uplift’ attitude 
on the part of the backers, and they 
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“She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, 
and it is a joy to hear her.”’—Milwaukee Senfinel. 


Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 


could not help but be of decided benefit 
to several elements. For instance, music 
is a recognized power for peace and hap- 
piness, and in our work abroad we found 
very clear instances of its operating to 
check social unrest and labor troubles: 
It developed that these ‘horny-handed 
sons of toil’ were highly appreciative 
and enthusiastic listeners, possessed of 
instinctive good taste, and it was an in- 
spiration to play for them. I should 
think that for American musicians such 
audiences would be even more desirable 
than for Europeans. How many of your 
conservatories here have classes in 
quartet-playing? Your young players 
would find the experience of performing 
before such gatherings as these quite in- 
valuable, I feel sure. They could offer 
them programs that were not only not 
cheap, but positively sound and good. 
The quartets of Mozart everybody likes, 
and Dvorak is another composer whose 
works have a_ very general appeal, 
through the folk element in them, I sup- 
pose. The guarantors of the undertaking 
would, of course, see to it that the play- 
ers received a fair recompense. 

“The value of such a scheme from the 
poor man’s point of view is so obvious 
that it cosh no emphasizing. At pres- 
ent, how can the poor American music- 
lover hear as many concerts as he should 
unless he happens to know a musician 
and so is able to secure passes? 

“Thus the wide adoption of some such 
plan for the giving of chamber-music 
concerts for the masses of the people 
would have a beneficial effect not only 
on the people themselves, but on the mu- 
sicians and the backers of the enterprise 
as well.” i ae 3 


LONG TOUR FOR THEO KARLE 


Tenor Will Visit All Parts of This Coun- 
try and Canada Next Season 


Theo Karle, the tenor, who served last 
year in the United States Army and has 
just been released, will open his season 
in Seattle in September. Following his 
opening in Seattle, he will appear under 
the Ellison- White management in_ the 
Canadian Northwest, where he will sing 
in Victoria, Vancouver, Regina, Calgary 
and Winnipeg. This will bring him East 
for his premier New York recital, the 
middle of October. Immediately after 
his first New York appearance in re- 
cital, he will begin a tour, visiting 
Oneida, Syracuse, Rome, Buffalo, and 
from there to Toronto, Hamilton and De- 
troit, in which three cities he sings under 
the local management of W. H. Burnett, 
the impresario of Detroit; then follow a 
number of engagements in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, singing twice in Chicago. 
Mr. Karle then goes to Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and through the South back to 
New York for his holiday rest. 

L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles again 
has booked Mr. Karle for fifteen dates in 
California. This routing will be through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, down 
through Nebraska, Utah, Nevada and 
back through Texas. Chicago and Bos- 
ton at the end of the season will hear 
Mr. Karle in recital for the first time. 

Mr. Karle will be assisted by William 
Stickles, the composer- pianist, a numbér 
of whose songs are included in the Karle- 
Stickles programs. 





Francis Rogers and John Powell Appear 
in Recital 


A large and _ responsive audience 
greeted Francis Rogers, the New York 
baritone, when he appeared as _ soloist 
with John Powell, the pianist, at the re- 
cital given under the auspices of the 
Islands Committee in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Biltmore, April 10. Mr. Rogers 
sang charmingly works of Lulli, old 
Irench, Faure, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, 
Purcell, Arne, Arnold, Huhn, Dichmont 
and Somervell. Insistent applause 
brought forth several repeats and ex- 
tras. Mr. Powell gave effective delivery 
to works of Chopin, Powell and Liszt. 
Bruno Huhn was the able accompanist. 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


FITZIU INITIATES CLUB 
SERIES IN SAVANNAH 


First Artist Concert a Success 
Society Also Presents Own 
Members in Concert 


SAVANNAH, GA., April —Anna 
Kitziu of the Chicago Opera Company 
was greeted last Monday by an enthusi- 
astic audience and made the first artist 
concert of the Music Club a great suc- 
The aria from ‘‘Manon Lescaut” 
was particularly brilliant and artistically 
sung was “Vissi d’Arte” from ‘’ 
A request was made for an 
“La Boheme” and it was beautifully 
dered. Miss Fitziu also gave some 
lighter numbers; among them “Calm as 
the Night,” “Coming Thro’ the Rye” and 
“The Cuckoo” were charming. The ac- 
companiments by Elmer Zoller were de- 
lightful and added greatly to the enjoy 
ment of the program. 

On the program of the last regular 
concert of the Music Club appeared Mrs. 
Justin Lowe Jackson, pianist; Mrs. 
Marmaduke Floyd, soprano; Mollie Bern- 
stein, pianist; Leslie Fowler and Leon- 
ard Marks, tenors. Miss Bernstein’s 
opening group of Chopin and Debussy 
numbers were full of color and showed 
excellent technique. Mrs. Floyd and Mr. 
Fowler sang the “Japanese Love Cycle,” 
by Cadman, in a very leasing manner, 
while later Mrs. Floyd’s “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” again displayed the 
beauty and purity of her voice. Mr. 
Marks has a lovely lyric voice and sang 
as a guest of the club. Mrs. Jackson and 
Miss Bernstein gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of a Concerto by Weber for two 
pianos. E. C. 
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Tilla Gemunder Scores in 


Concerts 


Operatic 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, made an 
emphatic success when she sang the role 
of Leonora in “Il Trovatore” with the 
Grand Opera Quartet in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on the eve- 
ning of April 9. The affair was given by 
the Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, 
president. The others taking part were 
Claire Spencer, contralto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor, and Giovanni Forbert, baritone. 
Last month Miss Gemunder sang the title 
role in “Martha” in the course of oper- 
atic concerts at Hunter College. 
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Rescuing Genius by Enabling Him 
to Create Without Fear of Poverty 
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Proposed Fund Would Safeguard Talent by Permitting Worthy Composers to Work Without 
Harassing Conditions—Pension Would Free Artist of Degrading Charity —- A Defense of 
Robert Wilkes’s Proposal and a Challenge to His Opponents 





O LOGICAL REPLY has yet been 

made to Robert W. Wilkes’s chal- 
lenging question: “Does starvation help 
the composer?” Mr. Wilkes’s plan is 
simple, to secure a foundation of $100,- 
000, or $200,000, perhaps more, and estab- 
lish a fund which would provide worthy 
composers with a living wage. This 
pension would enable the composer to ex- 


pand his technical resources—the first 
step in the path of composership—and to 
provide himself and his dependents with 
the necessities of life. 

In a word, Mr. Wilkes wants to bring 
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RECOGNIZE and use 65 kinds of 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


to a partial realization the ardent hope 
of every person who is familiar with the 
careers of illustrious musicians and the 
unnumbered legion of musicians who 
battled with poverty. Where is the nor- 
mal human being who could remain un- 
touched by the story of the struggling 
Beethoven, the hungry Schubert, the 
racked César Franck! 


The Rebuff of the Ages 


Through the ages the callous rebuff has 
been, “Let them suffer, suffering makes 
the artist.” The echo of this age-old 
standardized reply is heard even to-day 
when Mr. Wilkes makes his appeal on be- 
half of composers. Bernard Rogers pro- 
tests in MUSICAL AMERICA: “The idea of 
these sensitive souls receiving presents 
from the titled gentlemen of the day is 
revolting to me; but I will admit that it 
helped them and that the world is happier 
for it. Yet I cannot but think that this 
practice has done a grave injury to the 
cause of composition; that it has cheap- 
ened that cause in the eyes of later gen- 
erations. Is a composer the pet of dukes 
or the protégé of millionaires? . . .any- 
thing that smacks of charity—organized 
or unorganized—or private patronage ev- 
entually does the composer’s cause a dis- 
service.” 

Unfortunately the writer of the fore- 
going words does not support these bare 
assertions with any proof. It would be in- 
teresting to learn how he arrived at the 
conclusion that “later generations” de- 
spise composers because Beethoven was 
fortunate enough to find a Count Lich- 
nowsky, or Wagner a Ludwig II. The 
composer holds high caste in Russia, 
France, Italy, Germany and in other com- 
munities; witness the state subvention of 
music in those countries—a clear recog- 
nition of the exalted position of the art. 
To be sure, our own land has not reached 
this estate as yet, but this is only a mat- 
ter of time and effort, which will, by the 
way, be greatly expedited by the recog- 
nition of Mr. Wilkes’s plan. 

“The idea of these sensitive souls re- 
ceiving presents from the titled gentle- 
men of the day” may be “revolting” as 
Mr. Rogers says, but to our way of think- 
ing, the idea of these same sensitive souls 
living without money is even more shock- 
ing. 

Impersonally Administered Fund 


As we understand it, this proposed 
fund is not to be contaminated by the 
gloved hands of any “titled gentlemen,” 


unless, of course, some of them 
volunteer their services. And even 
then, “milk is just as good from a 


white cow as a black cow.” Mr. Rogers, 
as a self-respecting American, objects 
to charity. So do we. Let us have a mu- 
sician’s fund, impersonally administered, 
and thus obviate the necessity of charity. 
Mr. Rogers wants the pension paid by 
“the people as a whole.” Eventually we 
will win this State recognition, as other 
countries have done, but for the present 
we must face actualities and be content 
with private subsidy for the composer. 
Theoretically it is a beautiful thought to 
leave the composer to the mercy of the 
masses “with whom the creative artist’s 
salvation rests,” but practically it is 
rather severe on the musician. In the 
first place the “masses” can recognize 
only its own kind; it seeks to crush to its 
own level any towering individual. Tal- 
ent that it would be willing collectively 
to recognize would probably be either un- 
worthy or beyond the need of such as- 
sistance. Even the State fund of the near 
future will be privately administered; 
even some of “titled gentlemen” may be 











further ennobled by being permitted to 
become directing agents. : 
As to the “Dukes” and millionaires 
mentioned by Mr. Wilkes’s opponent, the 
present state of political health forecasts 
a gradual drop in the number of noble- 
men while the income tax assures a cer- 
tain decrease of the number of the other 
malefactors. Without private subsidy and 
initiative we would have nio Metropoli- 
tan, no Chicago Opera, no orchestras, no 
chamber music ensembles, no great choral 
organizations; “the masses” are either 
unable or unwilling to support any of 
these artistic enterprises. So the fact 
that the proposed fund for composers is 
“private” need not agitate us. 


The Toil for a Livelihood 


Our foe of the fund thinks that “most 
composers are versatile and well enough 
equipped to earn a living by teaching. 
True, this is virtually the only field open 
to them, but it is a big field and one that 
doesn’t make exorbitant demands on 
their time.” I am glad that the writer 
recognizes that teaching is virtually the 
only salvation for the composer. And I 
might add that many of the greatest mu- 
sicians were miserable teachers; they 
toiled in the treadmill of routine only 
under the spur of need. “As side-lines,” 
suggests Mr. Rogers, “there are conduct- 
ing, concert-giving, musico-literary 
work.” 

A composer who has a good conductor- 
ship does not need a pension, nor does an 
artist who can devote himself to con- 
cert-giving; these fortunate gentlemen, 
like the successful composers who are 
drawing substantial royalties or other 
emoluments, should be patrons rather 
than beneficiaries of the Composers’ 
Fund; we are not concerned with them. 
As for “musico-literary work,” there is, 
as the writer says, “a field for the compos- 
er. He might contribute some essays on 
“Chopin and the Chord of the Seventh” 
to the musical magazines, or he could de- 
vote his time to articles on “Composer- 
ship and Nourishment, or How to Raise 
a Family on Several Dollars a Week.” 
Unless he is a literary producer of extra- 
ordinary industry and talent he will have 
excellent first hand knowledge of the lat- 
ter subject. 

True, he may follow in Wagner’s foot- 
steps, copying and arranging. He may, 
like Richard the Great Mendicant in 
Paris, complete a “Rienzi” in the process. 
But we doubt it. Only the iron and blood 
self-assertive geniuses of the Wagner 
type can survive the deadening routine; 
the others perish. Who knows how many 
masters have been crushed in this bread- 
line? Let us grant that some composers 
are able to help themselves materially, 
but how about the others? The Fund is 
not designed for the ninety-and-nine. 

The bestowal of largess on composers 
will not necessarily rout the “suffering” 
incidental to genius. It will remove one 
stone. Those who fear financial as- 
sistance would hamper genius, fail to un- 
derstand the relationship of the artist 
and the greater cosmic weal. 

If the proposed Composers’. Fund is 
“charity” we want more of this kind of 
“charity” on earth. 





Give Concert at Morgantown, W. Va. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., April 1.—The 
third of the series of four ensemble con- 
certs at the West Virginia University 
was given last evening at Commence- 
ment Hall by Ethel Borden Black, pian- 
ist; Max Dormer, violinist, and Willem 
Schultze, ’cellist. The three arists 
opened the program with Arthur 


Foote’s Trio in C Minor, Op. 5, whi 


they played admirably. Mr. Schultz 
won favor in ’cello solos by Faur 
Beethoven, Glazounoff and Poppe 


while Mr. Donner was heard to advar 
tage in violin solo pieces by Massen¢ 
and Hauser and his own “La Chasse 
He was further represented on t! 
program as a composer by his A 
dante Sostenuto for organ, excellent 
played by Grace Martin Snee, and h 
“Poéme Symphonique,” Op. 63, for tri 
in which he appeared with Mrs. Bla 
and Mr. Schultze. 


Mrs. Perfield Addresses Bostonians 


Boston, April 14.—Effa Ellis Perfie] 
gave an interesting talk on musical peda 
gogy on the afternoon of April 12 at th 
meeting of Public School Musical Supe: 
visors in Huntington Chambers. 





New HAVEN, CONN.—Pauline Voor 
hees of this city is to be organist at th 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church i 
New York, in place of Seth Binghan 
who is taking a leave of absence becaus 
of ill health. 
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TACOMA ORATORIO 
FORCES MAKE DEBUT 


Led by Bixel, Give Handel Work 
—-Music Club Introduces New 
Artists in Concert 


TacoMA, WasH., April 3. — The 
Tacoma Oratorio Society, composed of 
100 men and women prominent in musi- 
cal circles of the city, gave its initial 
public concert on the evening of April 2. 
Under the direction of J. W. Bixel, or- 
ganizer of the society, Handel’s oratorio, 
“Judas Maccabeus,” was splendidly pre- 
sented by the chorus and soloists, who 
had spent some time in practising for 
the production. Mrs. Donald Dilts, so- 
prano, on one day’s notice took the lead- 
ing part, which was to have been sung 
by Mrs. Charles Evans, who was unable 
to appear. Mrs. Dilt’s voice was well 
suited to her numbers, and she acquitted 
herself most creditably. She was sup- 


ported by Mrs. Robert H. Jones, con- 
tralto, of Tacoma; Frederick Kloepper, 
well-known basso of the Northwest, and 
Marshall Sohl, tenor, of Seattle. B. F. 
Welty at the organ and Mrs. Beatrice 
McHaney at the piano were the accom- 
panists for the oratorio. 

Two recent concerts at the Tacoma 
Hotel, given by the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
introduced a number of artists, several 
of whom appeared for the first time be- 
fore a Tacoma audience. Among visiting 
soloists were Mrs. Ethel Hughes Davis 
of the Spokane Mendelssohn Quartet. 
Mrs. Davis gave a pleasing descriptive 
recital, featuring the Indian ballads of 
Thurlow Lieurance. She was accom- 
panied at the piano by Florence York- 
theimer of Tacoma. Mrs. Helen Whiting 
Phillips of Olympia, a pianist of ability, 
who came to the Northwest from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., appeared at the second con- 
cert, and her interpretations were greatly 
enjoyed. Mrs. Elizabeth Jacques Snyder, 
for eight years soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Seattle, was accom- 
panied in a delightful group of songs by 
Perth McDonald, pianist, of Seattle. A 
novelty for this season’s concerts was the 
playing of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
“Pathétique” by a piano quartet, com- 
posed of Mrs. George H. Ballou, Sophie 
Preston, Leotta Foreman and Mrs. E. B. 
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INDIVIDUALITY, ORIGINALITY! 


Three factors for success 


KEMP STILLINGS 


Violinist 


Elkwell. Mrs. Donald Dilts, dramatic 
soprano, who is a recent addition to 
Tacoma musical circles, was recalled sev- 
eral times after her numbers. She was 
effectively accompanied by Emmeline 
Powell. A brilliant violin group pre- 
sented by Blanche Yorktheimer, and the 
rendition of a MacDowell Concerto by 
Rose Schwinn, supported at the second 
piano by Pauline Endres, gave especial 
pleasure. Mrs. Milton Kribs, Mrs. 
George C. Hastings and Mrs. William J. 
Shedwick, Jr., a trio from the St. 
Cecilia Club, accompanied by Mrs. Roy 
D. Pinkerton, pianist, gave artistic song 
groups. 

On March 30 a concert, under the 
direction of D. P. Nason, Tacoma violin- 
ist, and Ernest Sheppard, organizer and 
conductor, provided one of the treats of 
the season at the First Baptist Church 
auditorium. Assisting with the choir 
and quartet were Mrs. Charles Evans, 
soprano; Mrs. W. W. Newschwander, 
contralto; Katherine Robinson, pianist; 
Omar Berry, baritone; D. P. Nason, vio- 
linist, and Ernest E. Sheppard, tenor. 

At the Base Hospital, Camp Lewis, on 
April 2, several hundred convalescent 
soldiers were entertained by members of 
the Tacoma Chapter of Collegiate 
Alumnae, assisted by a Camp Lewis or- 
chestra with Mrs. Sydney Anderson, so- 
prano, and Frank S. Baker, tenor, of 
Tacoma, as soloists. 

Featuring a chorus of seventy girls 
in costume, musicians of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Tacoma gave a delightful 
entertainment for the soldiers at Dupont 
on March 25. Among Tacomans who 
took part were Erna Mierow. Mabel An- 
drews, Clara Powell and Mrs. S. M. 
Nolan. A. W. R. 


Barrére Ensemble Earns Warm Ap- 
proval at Grinnell College, Iowa 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, April 4.—The 
Barrére Ensemble of wind instruments 
gave a program of chamber music as the 
March number of the recital course at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell. The audience 
was enthusiastic over this new type of 
musical recital given by the nine artists 
of the ensemble. B. C 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA —Clarence Cam- 
eron White, violinist, and T. Theodore 
Taylor, pianist, gave a recital at the 
Bluefield Colored Institute on April 2, 
presenting a program of compositions 
by Negre composers. The works pre- 
sented included numbers by Coleridge- 
Taylor. Harry Burleigh, Clarence Cam- 
eron White and R. Nathaniel Dett. 
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Elinor Whittemore Describes 
| Work of First Overseas Unit 
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Elinor Whittemore, 
violinist, has just returned to her 
home in Boston after seven months over- 


OSTON, April 3. 





seas in the Y. M. C. A. entertainment 
service. As a member of the unit di- 


rected by Henry Souvaine of New York, 
she toured France, Italy, Germany and 
Austria, both before and after the armis- 
tice, and played for more than a quarter 
of a million of our troops. Her unit was 
the first one of its kind to be sent to the 
front, and at one time was within two 
miles of the line. The Souvaine unit was 
the leader of these entertainment parties, 
and in many places Miss Whittemore 
and the two other girls in her unit were 
the first American girls the boys had 
seen since leaving for the front. The 
sincerity of their welcome may be imag- 
ined. 

Miss Whittemore says the soldiers 
were “the most wonderful audience she 
has ever known; they were perfectly 
frank about what they liked and disliked, 
but they were also very discriminating, 
and always wanted the best.” As to the 
particular works preferred by the men, 
Miss Whittemore had an _ unexpected 
number of requests for Kreisler’s “Ca- 
price Viennoise”’; one of Chopin’s Noc- 
turnes arranged for violin was very pop- 
ular, also the “Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate, 
and compositions like the familiar ‘Per- 
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On Left: Elinor Whittemore, Violinist, 
Below Massenet’s Statue, at the Famous 
Casino at Monte Carlo. Above: Elinor 
Whittemore, Violinist, About to Start 
for the German Lines with the First 
U. S. Pursuit Squadron. Miss Whitte- 
more Did More Than Merely Pose for 
This Picture, She Really Flew Over the 
Argonne Forest in This Observation 
Plane 


petuum Mobile” that had lots of dash 
and go. 

The other members of Miss Whitte- 
more’s unit were Ethel Hinton, another 
Boston girl; Inez Wilson, soprano, and 
Henry Souvaine, pianist. Miss Whitte- 
more will be heard in recital in Boston 
the last of April. C. R. 


Carolyn Willard Gives Recital at the 
Princess 


Carolyn Willard, a Chicago pianist, 
gave a recital at the Princess Theater be- 
fore a small audience Tuesday afternoon 
of last week. She proved a player of 
rather commonplace’ capacities and 
showed to greater advantage in some 
pieces by Sapellnikoff, Liszt, Brockway 
and MacDowell than in more exacting 
works such as Bach’s “Chromatic Fan- 
tasie,” Brahm’s Rhapsody, Op. 119, or 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Scherzo. In 
these her work was found to lack bril- 
lianey and distinction. BH. Y. FP. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mme. Alma Web- 
ster-Powell, prima donna soprano and 
lecturer, gave two interesting lecture- 
recitals on April 3 and 4 at Goodwyn 
Institute. She appeared under the 
auspices of the Memphis Piano Teach- 
ers’ Association and spoke on “Music 
a Human Need” and “Music in the 
Home.” 
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| & BOOKS VIEWED AND REVIEWED 





Back at the end of December last, the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
he!d its annual convention. The final 
sessions took place on Jan. 1, and from 
the volume of “Papers and Proceedings” 
which they have just published,* it seems 
a good augury that it should have been 
so; for surely a teacher who began the 
year by hearing some of these addresses 
must have carried away from them 
enough and to spare of fresh inspiration 
and new intellectual apprehensions to 
imbue his or her work for the remaining 
364 days of 1919 with vigor and fruit- 
fulness. 

The papers, which naturally occupy a 
great many times as much space as the 
proceedings, are of two sorts. Of the 
first category there are about a dozen 
specimens, independent of each other ex- 
cept as the authors are animated by a 
common ideal, while the second splits into 
groups of papers reporting conferences 
on subjects of timely or general in- 
terest. The general tone is optimistic, 
the general tendency constructive, as 
witness the address of the president, 
Charles N. Boyd, on “The Musician and 
the Community.” ; 

“The musician who by action, dress, or 
in any distinctive way purposely sets 
himself apart:from his fellow men is a 
relic of the past. Let us also hope that 
the musician who from reasons of mod- 
esty or tradition hesitates to become one 
with his fellow men will soon become a 
rarity. We have to do with a very hu- 
man art. If we want to share it with 
others, and if we want others, sharing, to 
enjoy it and profit by it, we cannot hold 
aloof from the community.” Thus Mr. 
Boyd summons the members of the Asso- 
ciation to their particular place in hu- 
manity’s fight for a saner and happier 
social order. The problems attendant on 
the popularization of music, he wisely re- 
marks, “seem far removed from the 
realm of sonatinas and vocalizes, of 
études and figured basses, and yet the 
distance is not as great as it seems. Our 
mistake is largely in magnifying the line 
of demarcation.” 

H. H. Bellamann’s discussion of ‘Mod- 
ern French Music” is chiefly significant 
for the valiance with which it appears to 
champion less the Gallic music of the 
day than a general artistic emancipation, 
a breaking of bonds through the outward 
and forward urge of growth rather than 
the caustic, inward, destructive violence 
of revolution. The author dismisses De- 
bussy and Ravel for the consideration of 
“the energy of modern life, the clarity of 
modern visicn’” as that has found ex- 
pression in poetry, and as Alberic Mag- 
nard, Déodat de Severac, Marcel Labey, 
for instance, together with Vincent 
d’Indy and “the Widor of the later piano 
works,” have put that into musical terms. 

With Carl F. Seashore’s “Analysis of 
the Traits of the Musical Mind” a more 
technical but no less vital factor enters 
into the deliberations. Dr. Seashore’s 
methods of psychological attack are set 
forth here in a manner which removes 
them as far from the recondite as they 
may well be. “The classification of items 
will be a list of those traits of the human 
mind which are necessary for the appre- 
hension and expression of the recognized 
attributes of sound.” That Dr. Sea- 
shore’s theories are of sound practical 
worth is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that they appear to have been of very 
great if not of absolutely central import- 
ance in the work of the recent convention 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. 

“Talent alone does not suffice to ad- 
vance the American composer of serious 
music to a hearing. He must have in- 
fluence as well,” says Glenn Dillard Gunn 
in “The Present Status of American 
Music,” and cites the experiences of John 
Alden Carpenter and Leo Sowerby as ex- 
amples of his thesis. “Even MacDowell, 
pronounced individualist and unmistak- 
able American that he was and he is now 
seen to be in his music, was first ex- 
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plained and justified to us by the critics 
on the grounds of his training in Paris 
and with Liszt and his pronounced suc- 
cess in Germany.” Meaty is Mr. Gunn’s 
suggesticn that the American composer 
take himself with a less intense serious- 
ness, be content to win popularity and 
material success with works in the 
smaller forms, and then undertake to im- 
press on the public mind the fact that 
these works are of American origin and 
therefore should constitute his open 
sesame to a larger sphere of activity. 

A complete survey of the valuable and 
significant points of view advanced in 
these papers is obviously not feasible. 
But the. concrete and detailed sum- 
maries already given will serve to show 
what the volume has to offer, and he who 
would read further need only “remit 
$1.60 to Waldo S. Pratt, at 86 Gillett 
Street, Hartford, Conn. (This includes 
postage.)”’ And when, having done so, 
he reads Richard Spamer’s “History of 
Music in St. Louis,” Lynn B. Dana’s 
“Americans and Music Teachers,” T. 
Carl Whitmer’s “Aesthetics and Anaes- 
thetics in Municipal Music,” Leon R. 
Maxwell’s “Music as War Ammunition,” 
Mrs. Davis Allen Campbell’s “New Citi- 
zens’ Work in Music” and Max Schoen’s 
“How May the Musical Needs of the 
Rural Community Be Met?”—when he 
reads these and finds in them the same 
wholesome, intelligent, progressive, con- * 
structive, efficient, and withal democratic 
vigor of thought as in those already 
qucted—well, if he isn’t thankful for this 
pragmatic demonstration of worth on the 
part of American music pedagogues, -he 
deserves to be given a stone instead of 
bread. 

Of more distinctively scholarly bias are 
the papers which compose the reports of 
the conferences. Most general in appeal 
is the first (on American music), which 
comprises Francis L. York’s “General 
Survey of Present Conditions of Music in 
America,” William Arms Fisher’s “Jot- 
tings from an Editor’s Notebook” and 
Charles S. Skilton’s “Realism in Indian 
Music.” Mr. York suggests that the func- 
tion of the committee under his chair- 
manship should be to publish the achieve- 
ments of Americans in music by drawing 
up “lists of compositions, biographies of 
musicians, a concise history of music in 
America, and yearly reports of the 
progress made during the year, including 
such musical happenings as have any 
real effect on the musical life of the 
people.” 

Mr. Fisher, with characteristic spright- 
liness and good sense, notes that now and 
then “the Broadway publisher” gets out 
“a song that touches the common life of 
the great mass of people—and that is 
certainty worth while, much more worth 
while than to write and have some well- 
meaning publisher issue an eminently re- 
spectable but uninspired still-born song 
that nobody sings.” And he also finds 
that in view of the capacities and inca- 
pacities of the American composer and 
the artistic idealism and commercial re- 
strictions of the American music-publish- 
er, “the hour is ripe for some wealthy 
music-lover to do for American music in 
its larger forms what Belaieff-in so gen- 
erous a fashion did for music in Russia.” 

The revival of Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
in connection with the so-called American 
triptych and certain discussions which 
that has provoked give particular point 
to Dr. Skilton’s demarcation of the 
beauties and limitations of Indian music, 
particularly as material for art music. 
The discussion focuses on the realistic 
method of employing matter thus derived. 
By this method, “the characteristics of 
Indian music are strongly featured and 
set forth with such assistance from mod- 
ern technique as shall render them most 
vivid and impressive, without destroying 
their individuality. This is the method 
which is most widely practised at the 
present time.” Two especially interest- 
ing remarks are these: “The most am- 
bitious treatment of Indian music yet at- 
tempted by an American composer is the 
opera ‘Poia’ by Arthur Nevin, which is 
one of the few American operas to receive 
a performance in Europe, but has been 
strangely neglected in the land of the 
composcer’s birth—and, “Indian music is 
only a limited field, an interesting bit of 
genre for the American composer, and 
will probably. hold about the same posi- 
tion in the répertoire of American musie 
that Indian subjects enjoy in American 
literature.” 

The conference-reports which follow, 
on voice, piano and organ and chorus, 

are necessarily technical; yet there is a 
balancing common sense and comprehen- 
siveness of vision which must make them 
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both delightful and instructive even to 
the amateur. Thus D. A. Clippinger, in 
“Principles and Problems of Voice Train- 
ing,’ submits that “the most serious 
problem in voice training is the ear of 
the teacher.” William John Hall makes 
his “Relation of the Singer to His In- 
strument” a definition of the relative im- 
portance of psychology and physiology in 
the training of a singer, and John C. 
Wilcox, writing on “What the Voice 
Teacher Must Know,” pleads for “the es- 
tablishment of adequate courses of study 
looking to the preparation of young men 
and women who wish to become voice 
teachers.” 

The piano conference resolves itself 
chiefly into a discussion of piano tech- 
nique, particularly the relative import- 
ance of the fingers, wrist, hand and arm. 
William L. Calhoun’s consideration of 
“Some Modern Theories of Tone Pro- 
duction in Piano Playing” shows that 
originally the function of the fingers 
alone was recognized and that the grad- 
ual broadening and freeing of technical 
resources has resulted nowadays in a 
great emphasis on the arm. The Lesche- 
tizky method is incidentally shown to be 
reactionary in tendency, concerning itself 
chiefly with the fingers. Otto L. Fischer 
gives more concentrated attention to the 
arm in “The Technique of the Arm in 
Piano Playing,” and E. A. Schubert con- 
tributes a detailed and scientific “Study 
of the Hand.” The remaining papers in 
this conference, “Some Fundamental 
Considerations on Grading Elementary 
Piano Music,” by Ernest C. Krohn, dem- 
onstrates and interrelates certain im- 
portant faculties involved in piano play- 
ing. An impressionistic description of 
“Wager Swayne the man, Wager Swayne 
the Teacher” comes from Alice Pettingill. 

Felix Borowski, leading off the merry 
dance of the organ and choral music 
conference with “Modern Organ Compo- 
sition,” runs up the red flag with the as- 
sertion that “a fugue generally is a 
muddy affair on the organ.” He is no 
more kindly disposed toward the orches- 
tral than toward the contrapuntal tradi- 
tion in composition for organ. The re- 
sults are lively and suggestive. “Organ 
chamber music,” music scored for organ 
and stringed instruments or for organ 
and wind instruments, such is Mr. 

















Borowski’s newly posited organisti 
summum bonum. 

“Musical Art Societies and A Cappel/ 
Singing” is a subject which gives He) 
bert E. Hyde opportunity for the dictu: 
that “a cappella singing is an art just a 
sensitive and intricate as string quart: 
music, and with a far greater répertoire 
Daniel Protherce, in “Some Phases 
Choral Work,” traces a line of democr: 
tizing progress through church chor: 
music to the choral society and then 
to mass singing or community singing. 

The report of the conference on tl} 
history of music and libraries has bee 
reproduced in these columns in Georg 
Dickinson’s “Review of Materials an 
Methods in Teaching Music Appreciatio 
in the College” and Arthur E. Bostwick’ 
“Popularizing Music Through the Li 
brary.” There is also an essay on “Spar 
ish Mission Music” by Lillie Terre] 
Shaver. 

The public school music conferenc 
too, is ground at least partly familiar t 
readers of this journal, which published 
not long ago, a series of articles by Kar 
W. Gehrkens, who, as chairman, is th 
presenter of the “Report of the Commit 
tee on Public School Music.” Osbourn: 
McConathy, outgoing president of th 
Music Supervisors’ National Conferenc 
proves himself well fitted to speak o 
“Teaching Music Theory in the Publi 
Schools.” Music theory in the grade: 
theory in the high schcol and harmon 
in the normal school complete the list o 
subjects considered here. 

Community music, standardization an 
affiliation are also accorded the honor of 
separate conference reports. Each o 
these subjects, having enlisted the serv 
ices of clear thinkers and able speakers 
yields matter of interest. ea Be 
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Dambois’s Spring Activities 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist 
has been booked in joint recital wit! 
Mary Jordan, contralto, for an appeai 
ance in Norwich, Conn., the latter par! 
of this month, while the first of May wil 
find him in Indianapolis as one of th 
soloists of the big festival, arranged by, 
Mrs. Ona B. Talbot for that city. H: 
will also appear in the festival which 
Mrs. Talbot is arranging for Louisville, 
Ky., the week following. 
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Worse Conditions Than Ever in 
| Europe’s Opera Houses Since War | 


| Writer Tells of Engagement of Notably Corrupt Impresario for 
State-Supported Theater—America Has Drained the Old | 
World of Good Artists—Europeans No Longer Expect 
Vocal Skill of Prima Donna 


— 








By LEONORA RAINES 
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‘MT HE position that America now holds 

musically has not been won _ sud- 
cenly, nor, I believe, does it owe any- 
thing to the war except that teachers 
nd students began to come across péle- 
ele in 1914 and locate here. It is only 
what might have been expected when a 
young, vigorous, well-paying community 
began to draw from a decrepit, crippled, 
bankrupt one. No race and no country 
as yet ever went on forever occupying 
the same place in civilization, and it is 
but natural that our America, which has 
always given art material encourage- 
ment, should now take her place as lead- 
er. More than ever will this be the case 
as our soldiers return home. They are 
going to take an active part in affairs, 
for to many of them service abroad was 


nothing more than a schooling, and they 
have learned the value of effort, co-opera- 
tion and leadership. 

For many years America has been at- 
tracting the attention of the best musi- 
cians. It began when di Palma brought 
his Italian singers to New York nearly 
fifty years ago. Only the best singers 
were engaged by the Metropolitan, and 
in seouring the Old World for artists, 
prices were first lodestones, and once the 
necessarily high fee was paid them, the 
artists were spoiled for home service. 
They now remain here three-quarters of 
the year; they make a fortune in a sea- 
son, and when they return to Europe it 
is simply to take a vacation. They are 
almost never heard on the Continent ex- 
cept at a gala performance or when they 
sing for “auld lang syne.” 

When the artists come to America they 
find that a distinctly different milieu— 


awaits them, that they may be highly 
thought of and occupy a good social po- 
sition. America looks on lyric artists 
as responsible citizens, and I’d like to 


know in what foreign country, except 
England, that is the case. Musicians 
are keen for the good things of life; 


they want to be taken seriously, and if 
they are of the decent sort they have 
a right to ke as much respected as other 
professionals. 

As everyone knows, prices paid in the 
best European opera houses are so small 


that they are far from tempting. The 
great artists from America can learn 
nothing from those with whom they 


would be associated there, and since their 
names have been connected in America 
only with the best, they do not care to be 
classed with the second-best. 

It’s an old story about the moral con- 
dition of opera houses across the ocean, 
and, alas, the war has caused an even 
greater looseness in living in various 
foreign countries. I am familiar only 
by hearsay with what goes on in some 
cities, but one center I do know well, 
and in that city the grand opera has 
had for many years a most unsavory 
reputation. In the same city the direc- 
tor of the most attractive opera house 
has recently been dropped, because 
though artistically the place was a suc- 
cess, financially it was not, and in his 
stead was re-elected a director who, 
when he was formerly at this house, 
managed to meet expenses by his busi- 
ness acumen. His wife, a poseuse and 
fifth-rate singer, took all the leading 
roles and no other woman unsusceptible 
to the flattery of the director got even 
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5 YOUNG TENOR WINS TRIUMPH 








yo Ty NTI yesterday afternoon many people 

who had heard at the Metropolitan in 
opera Rafaelo Diaz, an American tenor, 
i4{ native of Texas, did not suspect his inter- 





4| pretative qualifications which he disclosed 
| fully in Aeolian Hall before a large audi 
(Gl ence. 

yr | He sang with such keen understanding, 


>| with so sympathetic a feeling for text and 
*4| music and with such repose that his warm 
(4; reception was genuinely earned. 

Yo4| His ‘singing of two songs by Alvarez were 
4; notably well done; for in them Mr. Diaz 
*{! showed his appreciation of the Spanish 
coloring and an ability to deliver the ex 
4; tent of its message to his listeners. 

ds \ York World 
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3 AUDIENCE APPLAUDS DIAZ 


| Metropolitan Tenor Gives His First Song 
<4 

| Recital Here 

4 

rt Rafaelo Diaz, an American tenor of the 


5, Metropolitan Opera Company, gave his first 


i song recital here yesterday afternoon at 
ei Aeolian Hall. Ilis success with his audi 
\3; ence, which filled the auditorium, was some 
>; What unusual Not only was his pro 


ds; gram warmly received, but the ap 
4' plause which greeted him at the start was 


iS 7 a . 
S| really such as Caruso himself might have 
is expected under like circumstances 

al New York Su 


= RAFAELO DIAZ, OPERA STAR, IN FIRST 
@ CONCERT APPEARANCE 


| Rafaelo Diaz, whose appearance 4s a 
e member of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
yy; DPany has rendered him far from a strange 
yy to New York audiences, made his first essay 
- into the Metropolitan concert field yester 
~ lay afternoon with a recital at Aeolian 
m tlall. Mr. Diaz has vocal virtues of a high 
ys oorder He has a tenor voice of unusually 
= high range, and its quality is at its best in 
< its upper reaches Its timbre is in this 
3 ortion of his voice light but exceedingly 
+ pleasing, and in songs in which the tessi 
* tura is high he is always evocative of de 
slight. 

5 One virtue Mr. Diaz has in extraordinary 


+ measure, the virtue of clear, expressive dic 
tion, no matter whether in Italian, French, 


- * : ° 

ie English, or Spanish, it was equally good 
*% ‘In short this young tenor is abundantly at 
~ ome on the concert stage. 

=| ‘ : 

e New York Tribune 


In \eolian Hall there was a song recital 
esterday afternoon by the young Texan 
nor, Rafaelo Diaz, of the Metropolitan 
pera Company, who has been heard this 
ear, especially in ‘*‘Le Coq d’Or” and 


| Thais.” The good qualities exhibited in 


ANAS SARS DAI : SATS S SAIS ESSAI PAR ae eae SNAG 7 tye f Mr, 
(RR Statotatateraratenareratatenaretetetenetensnenntaenenetensntenanatennhanenetanenensnetenanenstene 
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RAFAELO DIAZ 


3 First New York Recital of the Metropolitan’s 
3 Young Texas Tenor A Notable Triumph— 
S| Crowded Hall and Enthusiastic Applause 














© Mishkin 
opera did not necessarily indicate that he 
would be equally successful in the concert 
hall. But he was, and the capacity audi 
ence was lavish in its applause. He also 
proved himself a good programme-maker, a 
point in which he contrasted favorably with 
most of the recital-givers this season. 
\ York Evening Post 














DIAZ IN FIRST RECITAL 


Rafaelo 


That young American tenor, 
Diaz, who is from Texas, and who now 
mounts slowly to important roles at the 


Metropolitan, sucgeeded in making his first 
Aeolian Hall recital yesterday an afternoon 
of high delights. Choosing his programme 
well and wisely, with the lyric quality of 
his voice aforethought, he could sing what 
ever was quaintly old or new in it with a 
sincere nicety which made it doubly pleas 
ant. Large was the audience, large indeed 
for a beginning at concert work, and 
equally enthusiastic. Practically all of the 
last group had to be repeated, perhaps be 
cause an American has arrived at last who 

can sing English as it should be sung 
Then, too, Robert Franz came hack into 
recital use with Mr. Diaz The gentle com 
poser had to be sung in English, but it was 
gratefully good English, and it is worth the 
risk of repetition to dwell upon Mr. Diaz’s 
diction in it. The same lesser but no less 
valuable asset was his when he 
other languages as well. As for the voice 
itself, Metropolitan audiences have 
recognize the sweetness of it, and the pe 
culiarly persuasive freshness. 
New York I: 

RAFAELO DIAZ’S RECITAL 
It would have seemed quite proper it 
Rafaelo Diaz in his first recital in Aeolian 





came to 


come to 


venting SUN, 





Hall yesterday afternoon had sung. the 
astrologer’s opening aria from “Le Coq 
d’Or,”” one of the roles which have made 
the young tenor already a popular member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company But 
Mr. Diaz chose wisely Ile gave a pro 
gramme of Italian, French, Spanish and 
English songs, singing them in such a way 


that his success as a concert singer is det 
nitely established. There was no need fo 
any operatic aria to prove his versatility. 

Mr. Diaz is a lyric tenor who does not 
try to force the great beauty of his voice 
into robust carolings; he gets color and 
light and shade into his exquisitely clear 
tones, singing always with a fine sim 
plicity that rarely fails to express the emo 
tion he wishes to suggest. What makes 
him an unusual artist is the restraint which 
he uses upon his richly dramatic tempera 
ment in song interpretation and his splendid 
diction. He drew all the delicate charm 
from George Hue’s ‘‘La Fille du Roi de 
Chine,”’ and in the two songs by Alvarez, 
**Pesar’’ and ‘“‘La Partida,’’ he caught the 
haunting rhythm) gloriously.—Nez York 
Evening Mail. 

Mr. Diaz delivered “Star Vicino’’ by 
Salyator Rosa with a fine sense of values 
and skillful phrasing. In an agreeably 
varied program he was especially happy in 
his delivery of two songs in Spanish by 
Alvarez—‘“Pesares”’ and ‘“‘La Partida.’’ In- 
deed, the former was the high-water mark 
of the recital. One wishes he would give a 
recital wholly, or mainly, in Spanish 
Vew York Globe 
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a promise there, while no man was al- 
lowed by the wife to sing with her un- 
less he enjoyed her favor. That sounds 
like a scandal, and it is. What can au- 
diences now hope for when rottenness 
like this is tolerated by the state itself, 
for the state is the power that put the 
director there, the house being subven- 
tioned? It is such a place as this that 


sur American girls strain, or used to 
strain, every nerve to get into. How- 
ever, the best managers elsewhere are 
aware of the conditions and _ require- 


ments of being engaged as a singer in 
such a place, and having sung there 
has no weight, and is certainly no open 
sesame for the operatic aspirant. 

Forty or fifty years ago it was a great 
honor to sing at La Scala in Milan or 
the Grand Opera at Paris. That was a 
day when art and music were at their 
very best on the Continent and when 
these houses, as well as others in Europe, 
were on a firm foundation and not in the 


grip of grafters. During those times 
artists were paid just prices. 
A few years prior to 1914 I heard 


what was billed as grand opera in Flor- 
ence. “La Traviata” was the piece, but 
the performance proved to be only a 
travesty on the poor opera. The sing- 
ing, the costuming and the orchestra 
were such as would never have heen tol- 
erated in a small town in our backwoods. 
The prima donna, a most lovely creature, 
paid the detectives who stood behind the 
scene and guarded her jewels a greater 
sum than she was given for her work 
($50), and she was the best paid artist 
in the company. 

In America the chief requirement for 
operatic success is a voice, and should 
the singer lack temperament or finesse 
of stage deportment, the deficiency is 
overlooked for the main thing, while in 
Europe the voice now appears to be but 
an incidental consideration personal 
comeliness or an ability to show fire or 
passion being the chief essential. The 
truth of the matter is that America has 
drained Europe of its best talent. The 
artistS who are left are mediocre or in- 
‘apable of lifting audiences to demand a 
standard of proficiency. Continually 
witnessing second-rate performances, the 
public has lost its taste for the best. 

Speaking of impresarios, the ways of 
those on the Continent are as commercial 
as they are crafty. The impresario 
comes from the rank and file, and all 
the women who appear for an engage- 
ment are of the same sort. The fact of 
your being American or having a good 
voice means nothing to him except that 
he will probably make you pay more 
for an audition and contract and keep 
you hanging on longer. After your 
name has been inserted on his list, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, 
he adds the name of your protector. A 
protector in Latin countries is, well, 
someone—generally a man—who pays 
your bills. The inipresario looks to the 
protector to pay the expenses of the 
début and later performance. 


HEAR SAVANNAH STUDENTS 


Public School Forces Combine in Fine 
Concert, Led by Miss Cushman 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 5.—The glee 
club and orchestra of the Savannah High 
School gave a concert recently at the 
Lawton Memorial under the direction of 
Estelle Cushman, which surprised and 
delighted the large audience. Although 
only recently organized, the orchestra 
played with fine ensemble, especially in 
the “Simple Aveu,” by Thome, and El- 
gar’s “Salut d’Amour.” The singing of 
the boys’ glee club merited the special 
applause it received for the ‘Winter 
Song,” by Bullard, and as this is the 
first time in Savannah that thirty high 
school boys have sung in public, great 
was the interest in their appearance. 
The girls’ club sang with charm Strel 
ezki’s “‘Happy Days,” with violin obbli- 
gato. Numbers by the ccmbined clubs 
were “Ciribiribin,” “Spring,” ‘““Carmena”’ 
and “Peace.” The cantata, “Columbus,” 
with Dr. Everett Bishop as soloist, closed 
the program. Miss Cushman played the 
accompaniments as well as directed the 
singing and won from her pupils admir 
able response. As this is only the sec- 
ond year of music in the public schools, 
tremendous interest has been roused by 
the concert. 


Richard , Lauer, a_ talented young 
American violinist, has just arrived in 
New York, where he intends to establish 
himself as a teacher. He is a graduate 
of the Conservatory at Stuttgart, where 
he studied for seven years with Profes 
sor Vendlich. 





In a recent issue the name of F. X. 
Arens was inadvertently omitted from an 
article about his pupil, Caryl Bensel, so- 
prano. 
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Denver's Municipal Music Commission; How It 
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S was already noticed in, MUSICAL 

AMERICA, the city of Denver, Colo., 
has come to the front as distinguished not 
only for the interest it has taken in 
music, but for the business-like manner 
in which it is going to work to get the 
best results. One of the means adopted 
was the appointment by the Mayor of a 
Municipal Music Commission of five mem- 
bers. Among their duties is the develop- 
ment of the local Municipal Chorus. An- 
other function is to look after the music 
in the public schools and whenever they 
find any child has unusual musical abil- 
ity to see to it that the child is taken 


care of and gets a thorough musical edu- 
cation, even at the cost of the city. 

In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to publish the appeal which the com- 
mission has sent out in developing the 
local Municipal Chorus. The appeal is as 
follows: 





THE MUNICIPAL MUSIC 
COMMISSION 


OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER 
717 First Nationai Bank Building 
Phone, Main 2109 
DENVER, COLORADO 
W. F. R. MILLS, Mayor 
F. E. Shepard, President; F. R. Wright, 
Secretary ; Henry Houseley, Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews, Charles E. Wells. 











“You have been made known to this 
commission as the possessor of voice and 
musicianship to qualify you for mem- 
bership in the solo choir division of the 
Denver Municipal Chorus, and this letter 
is an invitation to join that organization 
under conditions here explained. ; 

“The Municipal Chorus now comprises 
approximately 300 members whose at- 
tendance records prove them dependable 
and desirable. We wish to add from 100 
to 200 more voices of a grade that will 


Is Working Out—An Example to Be Followed 





make possible a solo choir division, which 
will not only lead the less experienced 
singers of the general chorus in the 
‘Messiah’ performance, but will from time 
to time after that event prepare choice 
part-songs for public performance. The 
solo choir is open only to singers who 
have good, true voices of adequate range 
and who read music readily. Rehearsals 
of this division will be only as frequent 
as is necessary for preparation of the 
work in hand. It is thought by the 
director that six rehearsals will be suf- 
ficient for the preparation of the ‘Mes- 
siah’ by members of the solo choir. 

“Rehearsals are held at the East Den- 
ver High School on Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings from 8 to 9:45 o’clock. By 
the date when the solo choir begins re- 
hearsals the general chorus will have pro- 
gressed sufficiently with the ‘Messiah’ so 
that the few remaining rehearsals will 
suffice to perfect the ensemble. 

“The opportunity for developing a 
great choral body in Denver at this time 
is unique, and we shall lose a great force 
for the musical uplift of our community 
if we fail to co-operate in its realization. 
We have a great auditorium, a great or- 
gan, a competent director, a series of 
municipal artist concerts—all placed at 
our service by a city administration that 
is in full sympathy with the program. 
If YOU and others of similar gifts will 
match your services against these forces, 
we shall have a municipal chorus that 
will make possible the greatest musical 
events in local history. Not alone the 
presentation of great oratorios, cantatas 
and operas in concert form is made possi- 
ble through the existence of a large and 
competent choral body, but an annual 
festival of such magnitude as to attract 
the attention of the whole country would 
naturally grow out of the choral move- 
ment. 

“The definite success of the forthcom- 
ing performance of the ‘Messiah’ is 
vitally essential to the development of 
this municipal music program, and every- 
one who contributes to that success may 
feel that he or she is helping just that 
much to make a ‘Greater. Musical Den- 


ver.’ 











“We hope for your hearty response to 
this invitation. No fee is required; on 
the contrary, membership in the choir 
will bring to you a ticket admitting to 
all of the municipal artist concerts. 
Your promise to attend the necessary re- 
hearsals and to participate in the per- 
formance of the ‘Messiah’ on April 15 is 
all that is required. Kindly fill out 
enclosed postal card and mail it promptly. 
“Yours for a Greater Musical Denver, 
“THE MUNICIPAL Music COMMISSION, 

“By Fred R. Wright, Secretary. 

“Postal for reply enclosed.” 














““SECRETARY DENVER MUNICIPAL CHort 

“Please enter my membership in : 
Solo Choir Division. I will report for 
first rehearsal not later than March 
and will attend six rehearsals betw: 
that date and the performance of 
‘Messiah’ on April 15, or more if they : 
necessary for my ‘own preparation 
an accurate performance. 

“Kindly mail my membership card 
address given below, where all commu 
cations relating to Municipal Chorus 
tivities will also reach me. 

» OR ers ere 
“Street address............. 
eo er ere err ree 





MAY PETERSON WINS NEW 
SUCCESS IN SACRAMENTO 





Interesting Recital Given by Soprano— 
Concerts Before Club Convention 
™ and Music Teachers 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 4.—A_ con- 
cert of unusual interest and charm was 
the one given late in March before the 
Saturday Club by May Peterson of the 
Metropolitan. This young American 
singer has met with great success on 
her Western tour, and Sacramento added 
its quota to the just praise and appre- 
ciation. Certain it is, her audience felt 
duly repaid for its anticipations. Floral 
tributes, a departure from the usual 
policy of the club, as well as unre- 


strained applause greeted her numbers, 
made doubly enjoyable by short explana- 
tions. Miss Peterson was obliged to re- 
peat many of her songs and was indeed 
gracious and charming. 

It is gratifying to note the importance 
given music at the Northern District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs convention, 
held at Chico, when the chairman of the 
music department gave her report of the 
past year’s work. Among other inter- 
ests, the music department has encour- 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 EB. 43rd St. (2 coors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) — 
Telephone Riverside 2605 (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America. 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Bnsemble Player 
Teacher of Singing ari Coach 


57 West 58th St.. N. Y. 











Studio: 











Plaza 2450 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 
ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 


Studio: 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tuesday and Wednesday Afternoons 


HENRY T, FLECK, LL.D. 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


Frank HEMSTREET TEACHERS OF 
Lillian Miller SINGING 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, : : ° 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


"SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 


Taught by his former pupil and assistant 


MASS. 

















MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
12 Rue d’Agnesseau 
Paris, France 





c/o Y. M. O. A. 
COON DUCTOR—COACH— 


J, WARREN ERB ACCOMPANIST 


Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 427 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephome Columbus 7081 








1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 
1823 Walnut 8+,, 


ANNE McDONOUGH Philadelphia, Pa. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 





DIRECTORY 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., _—sNorwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 


M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


DOUGLAS POWELL °° Tr kG 


PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th S8t., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’'OBLLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, BTo. 
Fred V. Sittig, teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


IANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO. VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan. Opera House ote. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 
































ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 &. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 





Redford @P26 17 Revere Pl... Rreokliyn N YY 
EDMUND J, MYER Voice 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SUMMBER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karlie 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANND B. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made polt-cupporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opers House, 1426 Broedway, New York 


aged community “sings,” Red Cr 
benefits, made collections of musica] 
struments, records, music and phon, 
graphs to send to the men in camps, a: 
now its efforts will be directed towar 
serious concerts and _ lecture-recita's 
Sacramento musicians appearing bef. 
the convention were James Woodward 
King, pianist, and Edna Farley, d: 
seuse. Mr. King is rapidly gaining dv 
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recognition as pianist and teacher and | 


gave an interesting group of solo num. 
bers. 


At the last meeting of the Sacramento ' 


branch of the Music Teachers’ Associa. 4 


tion the following officers were elected: 


President, Florine Wenzel; vice-presi- 
dent, Florence Linthicum; secretary, | 
Mrs. C. G. Stever; treasurer, Mrs. } 


Charles Mering; directors, Minnie Rich 


ardson, Lillian Rotholtz and Elizabeth | 


Sonne. 


Those presenting the program | 


were H. O. Martine, who gave an illus- | 
trated talk on “Modern Piano Action” | 


and played numbers from his own “Cel- 
tic Scenes.” Susan B. Smith of the 


State Library read her paper, “Music in i 


the Libraries,” which she presented at 
the convention in Los Angeles before the 
State Music Teachers. This work of 
placing in the libraries, and particularly 
those in out-of-the-way places, music, 
records and publications for community 
use is a work of the California musicians 
which is meeting with much approval. 
Florine Wenzel.is the Sacramento rep- 
resentative on this committee and our 
city owes much to Miss Wenzel’s enthu- 
siasm and unselfish devotion to any musi- 
cal uplift activity. 

Frieda Peycke appeared before the 
Tuesday Club in a program consisting of 
many of her own compositions. Miss 
Peycke is always spontaneous and charm- 
ing, and music-lovers of the West Coast 
are familiar with her unique programs. 

Nathan Merril, formerly of Boston, 
and a member of one of the army bands, 
has organized a Girls’ Band, which bids 
fair to rival the well-known Boys’ Band 
of this city. Sacramento enjoys espe- 
cially good training in orchestral and 
choral lines in her schools, and the or 
ganization of bands among her younger 
musicians is but another step toward the 
realization of an extremely musical com 
munity. 

Students of the Martine School, who 
have completed their respective grades ir 
the graded course, have lately given an 
ambitious program before the Thursia) 
Club in Fair Oaks, where they met with 
fine response. 

The passing of troop trains throug! 
Sacramento is made an occasion for song 
and celebration, and when the Sixty- 
seventh Coast Artillery Corps, coming 
from France, stopped off recently ©: 
route to San Francisco, they were ¢ ve" 
a reception, and among the musicians 
asked to. participate was William ! 
Meyers, director of the popular and <u¢ 
cessful Chamber of Commerce Qua''te! 

Ida Hierleid Shelley, piano teacher. 
gave another of her instructive f'ty 
five-minute programs recently, wit! 
assistance of Mrs. J. M. Fetters, pin 
and Mrs. Luella Martin-Long, ‘°!!0 
Mozart and Grieg compositions ve" 
played before Miss Shelley’s class a: @ 
few invited guests. 

Mrs. Vernice Brand, accompani 
William Carruth, has completed a r 
tour under the auspices of the Univ: 
Extension. E. | 





Dutch Baritone Heard in Recit 


Jan Van Bommel of the Royal « °" 
of The Hague gave an interesting 
recital in Rumford Hall on April 
the evening. He interpreted sone ° 
the Allies and unusual songs of Ho 1" 
sung in Dutch. Frank Laird Waller °“* 
support at the piano. 
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Capital Will Have Community Opera as Fine 
Flower of the Community Singing Movement 
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Many Principals and Costume 
and Scenery Designers Are 
Donating Services—Plan Sim- 
ultaneous Work on English, 
Italian and French Operas— 
Will Sing “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” “Bohemian Girl” and 
‘Pagliacci’ — Concert of 
‘Carmen’. Excerpts. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—A 

new significance and potentiality in 
the community singing movement has be- 
come evident in the development of a 
community opera enterprise here. Edou- 
ard Albion, who has been associated with 
the War Camp Community Service, has 
had this latest phase of the movement in 
view for some time and has been work- 


ing for it with admirable energy. From 
a chorus of a mere handful he has devel- 
oped an organization of more than 300. 

While there are many musicians in the 
membership of the Community Opera 
Company—among them Lieut. Hollis F. 
Devanney, baritone, of Pittsburgh; Mar- 
tin -Richardson, tenor, of New York; 
Gretchen Hood, soprano; James Young, 





MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Soprano 


Vocal Studios 


The Lehmann Method 


Address, Carnegie Hall § 
New York 


CLARINDA 


SMITH 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Personal Address: 210 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 3126 

















F. LLOYD 


HYDINGER 


Pianist and Teacher 


(Former pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
and Howard Wells) 
Now in charge of 
TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Millikin Uni. Conserva- 
tory of Music 
Decatur, Ill. 


> WALDROP 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 


Address: 1815 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone: Franklin 8012 


MEGERLIN 


CON CERTMASTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Concerts — Recitals — Instruction 
260 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


HERBERT J. 
B 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
io: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
Telephone Prospect 5593 
the Foundation of this Great Art to the At- 


‘alnment of Competent Professionalism for 
Talented Voices. 
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Director of 


General 


Edouard Albion, 


Washington’s Community Opera Com- 
pany 


of the Camp Meigs “Atta Boy” produc- 
tion; Oliver Mellum, of Chicago; Marie 
Culp, Lula Root and Vivian Mattson— 
the enthusiastic workers include also 
business and _ professional men _ and 
women, schoolboys and girls, members of 
official and social circles and representa- 
tives of other departments of society, as 
befits such a democratic enterprise. 

The company has already made an ex- 
periment in the giving of community 
opera. During the winter it produced 
“Pirates of Penzance” with great suc- 
cess. In consequence, it possesses cos- 
tumes and scenery for that opera, with- 
out debt or other encumbrance. This 
spring a week of performances will be 
given at the end of April, the productions 
to include “The Bohemian Girl,” in Eng- 
lish, and “Pagliacci,” in Italian, as well 
as “Pirates,” and a concert of excerpts 
from “Carmen,” in French. The War 
Camp Community Service is giving the 
undertaking its financial backing, and the 
amount advanced is to be returned to it 
from collections taken up at the perform- 
ances. It is hoped that the enterprise 
will be made self-sustaining, and it seems 
probable that the week of community 
opera will leave in its train a substan- 
tial fund as a basis for future produc- 
tions. 

All the productions will be made with 
professional thoroughness. Under the 
direction of Mr. Albion and his assist- 
ants, the training of choruses and prin- 
cipals is progressing well. Sergt. Charles 
Grauman, of New York, has assisted the 
organization in the designing of cos- 
tumes, and Haynes and Dorffman have 
donated their services in the construction 
of the scenery. Many of the singers are 
giving their services free. 


Working Along Systematic Lines 


The work is being done on definite and 
systematic lines. The aim is to develop 
English, French and Italian productions 
simultaneously and to elaborate them to 
a professional degree of excellence before 
presenting them publicly. 

The choruses of the English opera are 
under the direction of Peter Dykema, 
who has worked wonders in community 
singing through the Commission of 
Training Camp Activities. Mr. King- 
Smith is supervising the chorus of the 
French opera and Dennis Connell is 


Edouard Albion, with Financial 
Backing of War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Will Direct 
Week of 
Democratic Organization of 
300 Has Developed from 
Handful of Choristers—Ex- 
pect to Make Project Self-sus- 


Performances — 


taining. 


superintending the dramatic coaching. 
As general director, Mr. Albion keeps in 
touch with all rehearsals and gives per- 
sonal attention to the principals in all 
the operas. The fact that he has studied 
the French, English and Italian schools 
makes him well fitted for his task. 

In speaking of the work, Mr. Albion 
said, “America has tasted of the joy of 
expressing itself in community singing, 
and many wished to express themselves 
in higher and more specialized forms of 
music than that gave them the chance 
to do. I want Washington to feel that 
this is its opera, produced by its own 
people. I am merely an_ instrument 
toward satisfying the desires of the com- 
munity in developing talents which it 
possesses.” 

Mr. Albion has had the hearty co- 
operation of the War Camp Community 
Service; the Hon. Philander P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education; Mrs. New- 
ton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of 
War; Mrs. Henry P. Dimmock, who is 
associated with the project for securing 
an auditorium for a soldiers’ memorial; 
Elizabeth Howry, well-known soprano; 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, music director in the public 
schools, and the public school officials. 

WILLARD HOWE. 





Washington College Students Present 
“Mikado” in Topeka, Kan. 


ToPpEKA, KAN., April 5.—The first op- 
era ever produced by Washburn College 
students is the “Mikado” to be presented 
by the Cast and Score Club on April 12 
at the Grand Theater. The director will 
be Elias Bredin, dean of the Washburn 
Music School. The cast is made up of 
talented college singers. The one im- 
ported performer will be Harry Davies, 
who will take the part of Ko-Ko, the Lord 
High Executioner. Mr. Davies is man- 
ager and director of the Davies Opera 
Company, which has been appearing in 
Chautauqua for many seasons. The part 
of Nanki-Poo will be taken by Harry 
Smith, who has played in the “Mikado” 
in Chautauqua work many times. He 
enrolled as a student in Washburn last 
January. The Cast and Score Club is 
one of Washburn’s most recent organ- 
izations, but has already assumed a 
prominent place in musical affairs. It 
is planned to present other operas from 
time to time. 7 2 





NEWARK, N. J.—Elsie Duffield was the 
soloist at a recital preceding a lecture 
given before members of the Alliance 
Francaise of Newark and Montclair, 
when M. Tribourg spoke on St. Mihiel. 
Miss Duffield is a pupil of Harriet Ware 
and Sergei Klibansky of New York, and 
is soprano soloist at the Third Presby- 
terian Church of this city, where she 
sang on March 30 at the presentation 
of Maunder’s cantata “Olivet to Cal- 
vary.” 
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Metropolitan 
Opera Company 








EDUCATIONAL SERIES ENDS 





Letz Quartet Plays Noble Program at 
Final Concert of Season 


The closing concert of the series given 
under the auspices of the Educational 
Chamber Music Society at the Straus 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
New York, was given on Sunday evening, 
April 6, by the Letz Quartet. This gifted 
ensemble offered a noble program, con- 
sisting of the Brahms Piano Quartet, 
Op. 34; the Variations from Schubert’s 
famous “Death and the Maiden” Quar- 
tet and Bach’s Concerto, for two violins, 
in D Minor. 

Leo Levy was the assisting pianist in 
Brahms’s Quartet and the Bach Con- 
certo was performed by Hans Letz and 
Sandor Harmati, violinists, aided by Mr. 
Levy and a string orchestra made up as 
follows: Violins, Dora Hartley, Carla 
Kleibe, Edna _ Rose, Carl Kraeuter, 
Bernard Ocko, A. M. Hess, Morris Cutler 
and Grace Baldin; ’cellos, Constance 
Vietch and Theodore Mattmann; violas, 
Edward Kreuter and Lora Hutton; 
double bass, Mr. Barmath. 





Mrs. MacDowell in Lecture-Recital] at 


Indiana College 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 3.—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell gave a lecture and piano re- 
cital last Saturday night in the assem- 
bly room of the Indiana College of Mu- 
sic and Fine Arts, under the auspices of 
the Sigma Alpha lIota Sorority. Mrs. 
MacDowell’s talk was most interesting 
not only because of its subject but for 
the manner of its delivery. 

Her numbers included three sea pieces, 
“To a Water Lily,” “To a Wild Rose,” 
“Uncle Remus,” “Brer Rabbit,” “From 
Deep Woods,” “Joy of Autumn,” Impro- 
visation and “March Wind.’ In response 
to enthusiastic appreciation Mrs. Mac- 
Dovx-ell extended her program with three 
request numbers, “Rigaudon,” “Scotch 
Poem” and “Witches Dance.” The pro 
ceeds of this concert are to be added to 
the MacDowell Memorial Fund. The 
particular object of Sigma Alpha Iota 
is the building and maintance of a bun- 
galow in the Peterborough colony. 





Frieda Hempel to Launch Victory Loan 
in Greeneville, S. C. 


Frieda Hempel will launch the initial 
sale of Victory Bonds in Greenville, S. C., 
for the Woman’s Division of Greenville 
County, on April 21, the opening day of 
the drive. The Metropolitan soprano’s 
concert at Textile Hall that evening is the 
big musical event of the local season, and 
Mrs. J. C. Cary, Greenville County chair- 
man, has enlisted her co-operation. 
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Recitals—Concerts 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 


Broadway, New York. 
ALBERTO 


VOCAL STUDIOS BIMBONI 


Italian and French Repertoire 
Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 
327 West 76th St. Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec'y: Miss Winifred Rohrer 














Leading Tenor Boston Grand Opera Co. 
Season 1917-18. 
—Concert Tour 1919-20— 
(Kestivals—Oratorio— 
Recital) 

68 W. 183d St., New York 
Residence Phone, Fordham 3240 
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“RIPPLES” (Mizu no shiva), “A Fancy’’ 
(Rancho), ‘Homeward Bound’ (Kaeriji). 
By Koscgak Yamada. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


To lyrics by modern Japanese poets 
a contemporary composer of Japan, 
Koscak Yamada—perhaps we should say 
the contemporary composer of Japan, 
seeing that he is the only one of his 
race to use our musical idiom to any 
degree—has set three original songs. 
The first, a very tuneful and smoothly 
flowing melody with an accompaniment 
of graceful conventional pattern sug- 
gests that it was made in Germany, al- 
beit well made, rather than in Japan. 
The fact does not detract from its merit 
otherwise. It is a song for medium 
voice and dedicated to Baron Koyata 
Iwasaki, a prominent Japanese art and 
music lover. “A Fancy,” also inscribed 
to Baron Iwasaki, is decidedly more 
characteristic and is a very charming 
mood picture—a sort of Japanese bar- 
carolle. The melody is not an occidental 
one and the recurring beat of the small 
Japanese drum in the accompaniment 
and the long flute-trill underlying the 
climaxing F at the end of the song help 
to make its exotic quality. ‘“‘Homeward 
Bound,” too, has a real flavor of Nippon 
and its text is by Yoshio Kobayashi, a 
modern Japanese poet, who has written 
much in the folk-style and calls for cor- 
responding melodic treatment of a fisher- 
man’s simple love-song. This idea Mr. 
Yamada has been most successful in 
carrying out, in connection with an ef- 
fective “water-music” accompaniment. 
These two remaining songs are also for 
mezzo voice. The original Japanese texts 
are printed in each song as well as Eng- 
lish version, after the composer’s literal 
translation, by Frederick H. Martens. 
These songs are so well worth while that 
it seems a pity Mr. Yamada’s fine leg- 
endary ballad, which Clarence Whitehill 
has sung with such success, “The Bell 
of Dodoji,” has not yet appeared in 


print. 
~*~ ok * 


“YOU, ONLY YOU.” By James K. Hackett. 
“All for You.’’ By Robert Bertrand Brown. 
“You Came Into My Life.’’ By Annabel 
Morris Buchanan. “That Night of 
Dreams.’”’ By Geoffrey O’Hara. ‘‘Oh Lift 
Thine Eyes.” By Leon St. Clair (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


Each of these numbers has the same 
general title-head, “songs and ballads 
by American composers.” The first of 
the three “You” songs, “You, Only You,” 
by James K. Hackett, is pleasantly writ- 
ten in waltz form, with a refrain whose 
waltz lilt is “thrown out,” so to speak, 
by the splitting up of what one feels 
should be a marked initial quarter in 
measures three, six and seven into two 
eighth notes. “You Came Into My Life” 
is well written and effective, though 
simple; a good melodic idea, well ex- 
pressed. Like Mr. Hackett’s song, this 
one by Miss Buchanan is for medium 
voice. “All for You,” for high or me- 
dium voice, by Robert Bertrand Brown, 
is a twenty-measure encore song. It is 
distinctly pleasing, with a vague flavor 
of mid-European folk-song about it that 
is not strong enough to amount to an 
inimieal taint. The genial camp song- 
leader Geoffrey O’Hara’s “That Night 


of Dreams” is a ballad out and out—and 
a good one. In it the composer rises 
above the cowshed, which is part of the 
stage setting of his very popular army 
song, to “stars above” and “holy hours” 
and gives us a lush, flowing melody that 
sings itself in most enjoyable fashion. 
It is issued for high or medium voice. 
Leon St. Clair’s “Oh, Lift Thine Eyes,” 
is not a sacred song, as the title might 
suggest. The eyes that are lifted, to 
borrow an analogy from Rubens’s famous 
painting, are those of “profane’’ love. 
The music is euphonious and engaging, 
a good melodic idea, set for mezzo, with 
an appropriate accompaniment. All of 
these songs are well suited for teach- 
ing purposes, since none are very diffi- 
cult and their effects well planned. 
* * * 


“SERENADE-CAPRICE.” By Louis Victor 
Saar. ‘‘Chanson Provengale.’’ By Chris- 
tiaan Kriens. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Louis Victor Saar’s musicianship, his 
happy gift of invention, cannot well be 
questioned. This piquant and graceful 
little piano number baptized “Serenade- 
Caprice,” of only average difficulty, will 
please a large number of people, all, in 
fact, who like “sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice” in the numbers they play. 
There is also an edition of it for violin 
and piano put forth by the publisher. 

Mr. Kriens’s “Chanson Provencale” 
for the last mentioned instruments is a 
piece of whose technical make-up some 
very effective trills are a feature. It is 
the well written, well set off type of vio- 
lin piece which every fiddler likes be- 
cause he may secure a certain effect 
without too great a sacrifice of time 
and study. 

cd * * 
‘THE LASS O’ KILLEAN,” “De Whip-po- 
will,” “Uncle Eph’s Philosophy.” By Wil- 
liam Stickles. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


These three songs, the first and second 
issued for both high and low voice, the 
third for the medium range, are Scotch 
and American Negro. For songs that 
make a deliberate appeal along certain 
characteristically racial lines, they are 
admirably written, straightforward 
melodically, provided with accompani- 
ments that give evidence of skill and 
taste, and essentially singable. “De 
Whip-po-Will” should find a place on the 
recital program, with “Uncle Eph’s 
Philosophy” as an encore supplement. 

* * * 


BALLADE. By Claude Debussy. Arr. by 
Paul Th. Miersch. Serenata. By Maurice 
Baron. ‘“Sérénade Grotesque.’’ By Otto 
Ortman. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


We have it on the authority of vari- 
ous friends that Claude Debussy, in gen- 
eral, was not especially fond of having 
violin transcriptions made of his songs. 
Yet at times he is known to have ex- 
pressed his entire approval of them. 
This arrangement for violin of a De- 
bussy Ballade has the advantage of lend- 
ing itself admirably to transcription for 
the string instrument, and the late mas- 
ter would no doubt approve of what the 
transcriber has done. He has approached 
his task in the right spirit and, besides 
achieving an effective and difficult vio- 
lin number, one that should be heard in 
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recital, has done no violence to the spirit 
of the original. 


Mr. Baron’s Serenata for violin is a 
horse of another color. In it rhapsodic 
and impressionistic melody and _ poly- 


chromatic color glow of accompaniment 
give place to a carefree tune more lightly 
conceived, with a piano accompaniment 
of rasped chords and short staccato pas- 
sages. In brief, it is a lively serenade, 
Allegretto con brio, of the intermezzo 
variety, with plenty of movement and 
effect and only occasional double-stops. 
It is dedicated to M. Ben Ali McAfee. 

The “Sérénade Grotesque,” for ’cello, 
by Mr. Ortman is quite worth while. It 
strikes the “burlesque” note firmly in 
its first section, allows the ’cello its 
melody innings in the _ intermediate 
moderato movement and is effective and 
playable. F. H. M. 

* * * 

THE FLAG.’’ By Charles S. 

(Cleveland: Sam Fox Pub. Co.) 


“HATS OFF! 
Burnham. 


A more timely song we cannot imag- 
ine. Mr. Burnham, who has put many 
pleasing songs to his credit, has this 
time written a really exciting number. 
It is a song to be sung these days, when 
patriotic spirit is so strong and our 
people are keen to rise to the situation. 
The martial rhythm is handled brilliantly 
in the accompaniment, the voice part is 
well written and effective. The poem, by 
Henry Holcomb Bennett, is one that is 
worthy of the music. It is published in 
high, medium and low keys. 

* a * 


“THOU AND 1,” “Her Lullaby,’ ‘““‘The Rose.” 
By Alexander Rihm. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


A new composer makes his appearance 
in this group of altogether exceptional 
songs. Alexander Rihm is not a new 
name to us; we have known it for many 
years to be the name of a musician of 
parts, an accompanist and piano teacher 
of standing. But until the present time 
we did not know that he was also a cre- 
ative musician. 

These three songs will quickly con- 
vince the most disinterested person that 
he is a song composer of distinction. In 
his hands Sidney Lanier’s “Thou and I” 
has become a brief song of superb qual- 
ity. Mr. Rihm has in it written with 
profound feeling, with intense sincerity 
and richness of melodic beauty and has 
accomplished a little masterpiece. The 
part-writing is worthy of a Schumann, 
the design matching it in its distin- 
guished traits. The final vocal phrase 
recalls the phrase “wonnevoll” in 


Brahms’s ‘Minnelied,’”’ but it does so 
without offending. 
We think of Brahms again in the 


second song, “Her Lullaby,” the Brahms 
of the “Wiegenlied.” But again Mr. 
Rihm has not plagiarized. The mood 
of the poem being similar, he has writ- 
ten in a musical style that is kin to the 
folk style of the Brahms song. And 
his song is in its way as ingratiating a 
piece as is that of the master of the 
four noblest symphonies of modern 
times. Mr. Rihm’s melodic flow is as 
fresh as pure water and his workman- 
ship in the accompaniment as finished as 
any we know. Sara Teasdale’s “The 
Rose,” a _ serenata, shows him in a 
lighter mood. And here he is just as 
successful. He has made this song 
doubly interesting through his adroit 
manipulation of decorative bits in the 
piano accompaniment, such as the pas- 
sage work that leads to the A Major sec- 
tion, passage work in sixteenth notes, 
into which he has introduced imitation 
with fetching results. And there are 
bits of cross-rhythm here and there that 
fascinate, 

Singers ought to get these songs into 
their répertoire at once. They are songs 
that are worthy from the musical stand- 
point and at the same time effective from 
the singing standpoint, thus combining 
something that is not often found. The 
songs are for a high voice and are dedi- 
cated to Lorena Zeller, a young New 
York singer, who is also the author of 
the likable poem to which Mr. Rihm has 
composed “Her Lullaby.” 

* * * 


“IN SPRINGTIME.” By Lucien G. Chaffin. 
“Pastorale.” By Katherine K. Davis. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Mr. Chaffin’s music is always so well 
done that it is a pleasure to receive it. 
This piece, “In Springtime,” is a de- 
lightful morceau for the organ for con- 
cert use. It is an Andantino semplice, G 
Maior, 2/4 time, melodious throughout, 
full of the feeling of spring. And in the 
D Flat Major Vivace the birds have their 
chance to sing, until the original theme 
returns in G and brings the composition 
to a close. The piece is dedicated to 
Clarence Dickinsen. 

Aleng conventional lines Miss Davis’s 


Pastorale, also for the organ, is credit 
able writing. The main theme is in ( 
Major, 6/8 time, with a contrasting . 
Minor section, Tranquillo It ought t 
be useful, both in church and in a recita 
program. It is not difficult. 


* * > 


“SEVEN LYRICS.’’ By Hans Harthan. “The 


Bluebird,’ ‘‘Little Moon.’”’ By Kathering 
A. Glen. “God Shall Wipe Away af}! 
Tears.”’ By Luella Olmsted Burnham 


‘“‘Autumn Musings.”’ By J. Henry Francis 
(Boston: C. W. Thompson & Co.) 


Under one cover we find these “Seve; 
Lyrics” by a gentleman named Han: 
Harthan, to texts by one Andreas Bard 
The titles of these little songs—they rur 
from a page and a half to two pages 
each in length—are “Solitude,” “Dedica 
tion,” “Consolation,” “Esmeralda,” “Vj 
sions,” “His Image” and “Everywhere. 
They are all of them examples of a typ: 
of music long since become a thing of 
the past; one cannot deny that the 
have melody as an ingredient, but me! 
ody it is of a very unoriginal and sugar: 
kind. Mendelssohn in his most mellifiu 
ous moments, diluted a hundred times 
would be modern in comparison with thi 
music of Mr. Harthan. There may be 
place for this kind of thing in 1919; w: 
were, however, not aware of it. Th: 
two Glen songs are pleasing, effectiv. 
songs of a light and unserious typ: 
“Little Moon” ought to be a good encor 
number; we learn from the title-pag: 
that it is sung by Ethelynde Smit! 
High and medium keys are issued of 
both of these songs. 

The Burnham song, a sacred piece 
has moments that are praiseworthy. I 
is in the style of the music of Gaul’s 
“Holy City.” The song is for a hig! 
voice. 

In our labors of new music reviewing 
we have come upon nothing that has 
amused us so much as has “Autum: 
Musings,” by J. Henry Francis. It bears 
the opus number 29, impressive or un 
impressive as that may be; and there is 
a subtitle “Serenade.” Such a feeb 


“piece of writing for the piano is a rarity 


even in these days when lots of bad 
music is perpetrated, and what is worse. 
lots of it published. Bad music ordi 
narily gets little space in this column 
but this piece is so exceptional that it 
arrests our attention for more than a 
moment. The composer seems to find 
two-part writing effective, plus an occa 
sional chord ‘stuck in, here and ther 
Two wonderful measures are the ele\ 
enth and twelfth on the first page, « 
brilliant example of how weakly a melod\ 
can be turned and intensified by a hope 
lessly incorrect accompaniment. Thi 
first section of this piece is in A Majo: 
The animato following is composed o! 
meaningless passage-work, followed bh) 
vapid melody (again written clumsily | 
bad two-part writing). The first part 
returns. Then comes a section in !) 
Major, brillante, it is marked. The first 
melody of the A Major part is bad, bu 
this is a masterpiece of uninterestin: 
writing. Look at the bass and marve! 
One would scarcely think it possible that 
such things are published. And 
manner in which J. Henry Francis ge‘: 
back to A Major at the close of th: 
Major portion is worthy of cogitatio: 
he drops his bass note D down to B 
proceeds in A Major. No one ever 
that before, we are sure! And we | 
that no one will ever do it again. 


* * * 


“HYMN TO THE NIGHT.”’ By Ernest / 
tin, Op. 42, No. 2. “Wind Fiowers.”’ 
Ernest Austin, Op. 52, No. 2. (Lon 
J. H. Larway.) 


As a choral composer Ernest Au 
interests us tremendously. It was 
“Hymn of Apollo,” several times 
formed by the Leeds Choral Union, ' 
first attracted our attention to his ©! 
This setting of Longfellow’s ‘““Hym 
the Night” for double unaccompa 
chorus of mixed voices, is one of the 
pieces of its kind that has come into 
hands in manyaday. Mr. Austin w 
naturally and fluently for his voices 
secures beautiful effects most legiti! 
ly. The melodie substance of the p 
is notable, the part-writing master! 
had its initial performance in Fn: 
by the Leeds Choral Union, for whic 
ganization it was written on Marc! 
The work ought to be heard in An 
next season. Its merit demands it. 

“Wind-Flowers” is a little tw 
song for soprano and alto, with | 
accompaniment, to be sung either 
chorus or as a duet. The poem is | 
Rutherford McLeod’s and very charm 1! 
Mr. Austin has written to it light, | 
dious music, replete with lovely to! 
There is a dedication: “Inscribed to /@ 
Stones and the Students of the City ™ 
Leeds Training College.” A. W. |! 
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Philadelphians Flock Back to Metropolitan 
Drawn by the Melodic Charms of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ 


Public Which Shrinks from Montemezzi's “Tre Re’ an Intense Admirer of Verdi—Gatti's Com- 
pany Gives Performance of Signal All-Round Excellence—Stokowski Obliged to Seek 
Change of Scene After Recent Attack of Influenza—Ernest Bloch’s First Symphony Per- 
formed by the Orchestra Forces 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














Philadelphia, April 14, 1919. 

a had been expected, Mr. Gatti’s re- 

turn to well-beaten paths in opera 
won much appreciation from a_ public 
still shy of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and its 
‘harms. Verdi supplanted Montemezzi 
it the Metropolitan on Tuesday evening 
—not the Verdi alive to the highest 
claims of artistry, as in “Otello” and 
“Falstaff,” but Verdi the amazing melodic 
spendthrift. This is the composer whom 
the Philadelphia public still intensely ad- 
mires and there can hardly be any ques- 
tion that he is exhibited at his best in 
“Rigoletto,” which was the opera bill re- 
storing marked prosperity to the Metro- 
politan. 

The house was crowded with enthust- 
astic tune-lovers, and it must be con- 
fessed that “Rigoletto” supports their 
cause with most enduring vitality. The 
melodies poured forth by the master in 
lavish profusion are unstaled by age; 
they are exempt from the musical vul- 
garity of some of the show places in 
“Trovatore,” and they are as a rule ap- 
propriately descriptive of the vivid melo- 
dramatic action derived by Piave from 
Victor Hugo’s romantic play. 

T'uesday’s performance had many ex- 
cellenees and was artistically balanced. 
Possibly every one of the parts has been 
done better by some other interpreter 
during Philadelphia’s long operatic an- 
nals, but for a geneial high order of aae- 
quacy Mr. Gatti’s latest production of 
the opera must take notable rank. Small 
but important roles like those of Madda- 
lena and Monterone are too often neg- 
lected. They were duly considered by 
Sophie Braslau and Giulio Rossi, re- 
spectively, on Tuesday night and the 
smoothness and polish of the perforn.- 
ance were thereby greaily enhanced. 

Giuseppa De Luca’s Rigoletto is a 
soundly wrought, effective portrait, free 
from exaggeration, yet picturesquely and 
incisively outlined. There are times when 
his voice seems hardly robust enough for 
the réle, but his gifts are used with such 
artistry and his musical intelligence is 
so keen that his lyrico-dramatic concep- 
tion of the tricked jester is, as a whole, 
deeply moving. The large audience re- 
‘eived his interpretation with sponta- 
neous cordiality and he and Maria Bar- 
tientos were recalled many times before 
the eurtain at the close of the stirring 
“Vengeance” duet in act III. 

The Spanish soprano’s Gilda is not new 
here. As in the past it was admired for 
ts pictorial charm and lyric purity, but 
once again the extreme deliberation of 
method in the florid passages was ex- 
asperating. Mme. Barrientos’s tones are 
isually sweet and musical. It is unfor- 
tunate that her production is often so 

ored and that art which has qualities 
! really superlative beauty and a fine 
incerity is marred by so niany evi- 
lences of struggle and labor. The “Caro 
Nome,” for instance was sung with dul- 

et clarity and a keen tonal accuracy, 
and yet with such meticulous caution 
that the tempo was positively dragged 
ind obviously to the annoyance of Con- 
‘uctor Moranzoni. Her crystalline toncs 
Vere heard to particular advantage 
re the mechanics of her vocalization 
vere not so palpable. Dramatically her 
«rformance was quite correctly keyed. 


Lazaro Warmly Admired 


er compatriots, who with her gave 
strong a Hispano flavor to the cast, 
vere Hipolito Lazaro, who seemed better 
‘tied to the réle of the Duke than to any 
part he has essayed here, and An- 
De Segurola, who was as usual a 
rb and lustily sinister Sparafucile 
Lazgaro’s voice, which with some re- 
ient should be of potent value in the 
opolitan organization, gave new ap- 
to the ever ingratiating “Le Donne 
bile,’ and, indeed proved vigorous 
sonorous throughout the opera. It 
t be profitable to cast this singer for 
other of the old operas. Certainly 
- ‘rformance in the modern “La Reine 
‘mette” furnished virtually no clue 
‘ to his abilities. 
phie Braslau sang the réle of Mad- 


dalena admirably, thus vastly fortifying 
the effectiveness of the quartet, which so 
often suffers from the presence of an in- 
ferior contralto. Giulio Rossi was highly 
impressive in the stagy but musically 
interesting Monterone “curses.” Other 
auxiliary parts were sustained by Lau- 
renti, Bada, Reschiglian, Minnie Egener 
and Phillis White. Affectionate zeal 
characterized Roberto Moranzoni’s read- 
ing of the store. 

the after-effects of the influenza blight 
have at last compelled Leopold Stokow- 
ski to take rest in a change of scene. For 
weeks the conductor has been struggling 
against the inevitable. He has tried to be 
on hand for the regular concerts. In 
some weeks he overtaxed his strength by 
leading the full pair. Sometimes he has 
led. one of the programs and Mr. Rich 
has taken the baton for the other. Some- 
times he has been absent for both bills. 

Last Friday Mr. Stokowski—obviously 
not yet recuperated—directed the regular 
matinée concert but on Saturday even- 
ing Louis Mattson, the assistant man- 
ager, anounced from the Academy stage 
that the conductor, under the physcian’s 
order had left town and intimated that 
he would not return until really in phys- 


ical condition to resume his arduous 
labors. 


The next two programs, which will be 
given on Tuesday afternoon and Wednes- 
day night of this week, to make up for 
those postponed on account of the ban 
against entertainments during the influ- 
enza epidemic last fall, wil! be directed 
by Thaddeus Rich, the concertmaster. 
He stepped into the breach on Saturday 
night and gave firm readings of the three 











numbers which Mr. Stokowski had inter- 
preted the day before. These were Sme- 
tana’s “The Bartered Bride” Overture, 
which was sparklingly played, the ro- 
mantic “Scheherazade” Suite, which was 
colorfully and poetically given, and the 
First Symphony of Ernest Bloch. 

Neither Conductor Stokowski nor As 
sistant Conductor Rich succeeded in mak 
ing this modern work by the Swiss com- 
poser particularly interesting. As _ it 
stands now the lone score is in need of 
pruning. With judicious cutting the 
“thick” but not muddy orchestration 
might be more effective than it is now, 
the fine melody of the Andante could be 
more suitably emphasized and_ several 
other graceful passages would receive an 
improved artistic position. 

As a whole, the symphony is decidedly 
melodious and at times reminiscent, not- 
ably of one striking passage in Dukas’s 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” written at 
the age of twenty-one; it is a work 
wrought with remarkable soundness and 
authority. Always it reveals skill and 
technical resourcefulness, but not so ijn- 
variably inspiration. It is not to be de- 
nied that many in the audiences of Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening 
found the Bloch contribution to the non- 
soloist program scholarly but dull. 


John C. Freund Talks Before Woman’s 
Philharmonic Society 

At the annual orchestral concert of the 
Women’s’ Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Leila Hearne Cannes, president, at the 
Hotel Majestic, the soloists were Con- 
stance Veitch, ’cellist, with Anna Hoff- 
man at the piano, who played the “Ele- 


and “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” by 
Popper; and Mrs. Leila Cannes, pianist, 


Goens, 


who played the B Scherzo and _ two 
Etudes, by Chopin, and the Concert 
Ktude by Mac Dowell. The feature of 


the evening was an address by John C. 
l'reund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, and 
president of the Musical Alliance, who 
delighted the large audience present with 
the most complimentary remarks on 
woman’s place in music and the important 
position a woman’s orchestra will with- 
out doubt- occupy at no distant period. 
He was introduced by Mr. Homer Bart- 
lett, a warm friend of the society, whose 
Bourree was played by the orchestra, as 
was also a waltz by Mrs. Leila T. Gard- 
ner, a member of the society. On the 
following Saturday the regular monthly 
musicale was held in Carnegie Hall at 
which Clara A. Waldron, violinist, with 
her sister at the piano, played the ‘“Ro- 
mance” from the Second Concerto by 
Wieniawski, air by Mattheson and Sere- 
nade by Drida, and Harriet Pratel, pian- 
ist, played the Melody in F Major, by 
Neupert; Scherzo-Valse, Muoskowski; 
three Preludes by Chopin; A Flat 
Scherzo, Beethoven and Cracovienne- 
Fantastique, by Paderewski. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. David 
Graham. Mrs. Leila T. Gardner was 
hostess. 


Tamaki Miura Company to Tour West 


The Tamaki Miura Opera Company 
will make an extended tour of the Pacific 
Coast and the Far West, following a 
week’s season at Los Angeles. This tour 
will be under the direction of Messrs. 
Behymer and Berry and includes the fol- 
lowing cities: Riverside, Cal., April 7; 
Pasadena, Cal., April 8&8; Bakersfield, 
Cal., April 9; Fresno, Cal., April 10; 
Oakland, April 11-12; San Francisco, 
April 14-26; Oakland, Cal., April 28; 
Reno, Nev., April 29; Ogden. Utah, 
April 30; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 1-3; 
Denver, Col., May 5-10; Boise, Idaho, 
May 13; Walla Walla, Wash., May 14; 
Spokane, Wash., May 15-17; Seattle, 
Wash., May 19-24; Victoria, B. C.. May 
26-27; Vancouver, B. C., May 28-31, and 
Portland, Ore., June 2-7. 

Mme. Miura’s opera company includes, 
in addition to the noted prima donna 
Theodore Kittay, the Russian baritone 
and Fély Clement, contralto. 














| 2,000 Wounded Soldiers Cheer Frieda Hempel 











ASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.- 

Frieda Hempel sang for the 2000 
wounded soldiers at the Walter Reed 
Hospital on the evening of March 14, 
following her concert at the National 
Theater. The men gave her a rousing 
welcome and thoroughly enjoyed prac- 





tically the same program the fashionable 
afternoon audience had heard. The 
I'rench songs especially delighted them 
and Hahn’s “Fétes Galantes” had to be 
repeated. The singer’s accompanist, 
Frank Bibb—not long ago Lieutenant 
Bibb—shared in the honors when she 
sang his “Rendel of Spring.” So many 








Photo by 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, Singing Before the Wounded Soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 


Harris 


fy Lwing 


requests came for the famous Hempel 
songs—“The Blue Danube” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer’’—that they were 
given as encores. Miss Hempel stopped 
to chat with the men after the concert, 
and many engagements were made to go 
“back stage’ and bring the home folk 
when she sings in their own town. 
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MISS BYRD’S ART 
RAPIDLY EXPANDING 


Recital, 
April 





Winifred Byrd, Pianist. 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, 
8. The Program: 


Rhapsodie in B Minor, Brahms; 
Prelude, Scherzo, Op. 20, No. 1, 
Chopin; “Scenes from Childhood,” 
Schumann; “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
“St. Francis Walking on_ the 
Waters,” Liszt; “Improvisation,” 
“Witches’ Dance,’ MacDowell; 
“Etude en Forme de Valse,” Saint- 
Saens. 











Miss Byrd is rather a better pianist 
to-day than when she first invited public 
notice here. Probably several years 
hence she will be better still. She is 
earnest, painstaking and musical and by 
virtue of these traits may be expected to 
pass through a further evolutionary 
process. Naturally the young woman has 
many things to acquire and many to 
better before she can claim rank among 
the imposing pianistic figures of the 
time. For one thing, she needs to learn 
the true meaning of relaxation and the 
manner of developing power, without 
which such a work as the Chopin Scherzo 
must remain unattainable. 

There was far more to praise—tech- 


nically and otherwise—in her playing of 
one of the more riant Chopin preludes 
and Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood” than in the frenetic and tender B 
Minor Scherzo or Brahms’s somberly 
dramatic B Minor Rhapsodie, both of 
which lie still beyond the scope of her 


capacities. At any rate, several of 
the Schumann miniatures were treated 
with delicacy and taste. Miss Byrd 


is to be commended for not wandering 
afield in quest of radical or individualistic 
interpretations. Her expositions of the 
music she plays defer to the composer’s 
wish so far as her best abilities permit 
and shun the arbitrary and the irrational. 
That way sense and safety lie. 

A large audience greeted Miss Byrd 
very warmly last week. me os Ps 


Florence Macbeth Faces Active Spring 
Season 


Florence Macbeth, the coloratura 
prima donna of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, will fill a number of impor- 
tant engagements within the next few 
weeks, among them Chicago, April 25; 
Vassar College, May 2; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 5 and 19; Albany, N. Y., May 22; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 27, and Man- 
kato, Minn., May 29. 





Betty McKenna, soprano, pupil of 
Louis Koemmenich, is under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg for the com- 
ing season. Miss McKenna recently ap- 
peared in concerts in New York and Buf- 
falo, and is booked for several other 
musicales during the remainder of the 
season. 
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America’s Great Piano 


Mr than any other American piano, 
the Chickering has preserved its in- 
Not only is it distinguished by 
its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 
but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


dividuality. 


791 Tremont St. 





Boston, Mass. 
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ST. LOUIS DELIGHTED 
BY MARCELLA CRAFT 


Her “ Butterfly ’? Opens the San 
Carlos Week—Queena 
Mario Also Scores 


St. Louis, April 14.—This city has had 
a real taste of grand opera this week. 
Fortune Gallo brought here for eight 
performances the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. The excellence of the ensemble 
and the artistic details of the perform- 
ances, together with the fine quality of 
the singing, proved that the impresario 
had succeeded in his fondest ambition, 
that of producing good grand opera at 
moderate prices. The scenic effects and 
costuming were fine, and the augmented 
orchestra under Gaetano Merola proved 
most capable at all times. Queena Mario, 
the young coloratura soprano of the com- 
pany, was the sensation of the season. 
Each time that she sang she was given 
a rousing reception, and the unusual 
quality of her voice made her work stand 
out pre-eminently in each opera in which 
she appeared. 

Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” was the 
excellent performance with which the 
season opened last Monday evening at 
the Shubert Theater, with Marcella Craft 
appearing as the unhappy little Jap- 
anese lady. It was Miss Craft’s first 
operatic appearance here, and the try- 
ing role was given by her with exceed- 
ing great artistry. Doria Fernanda was 
the Suzuki, Rodolfo Fornari the Sharp- 
less and Giuseppe Agostini a fine Pin- 
kerton. The other réles were in capable 
hands, and the whole performance was 
given with precision. 

Tuesday evening brought a double bill 
with Elizabeth Amsden, Joseph Royer 
and Natale Cervi in “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” in English, followed by “I Pagli- 
acci,” with a mixed cast which Queena 
Mario headed as Nedda and Manual 
Salazar as Canio. Angelo Antola’s sing- 
ing of the prologue was a masterpiece 
which will not soon be forgotten. The 
bill was favorably received. Wednesday 
matinée brought “Carmen,” with Stella 
DeMette, a native of this city, in the 
leading part. She gave a fiery interpre- 
tation of the part, and her voice has 
grown much in power and expression 
since her last visit. She was most cor- 
dially received. Salazar made a fine Don 
José, and Royer was excellent as EHsca- 
milco. The minor parts were well taken 
care of. 

On Wednesday evening they gave “La 
Bohéme,” one of the finest bills of the 
entire week. Marcella Craft was a most 
convincing Mimi, with Alice Homer as 
Musetta. Romeo Boscacci sang a fine, 
even Rodolfo, and his duets with Mimi 
were in excellent taste. Antola as Mar- 
cel, DeBiasi as Colline and Fornari as 
Schaunard completed the quartet of Bo- 
hemians. Natale Cervi sang the dual 
roles of Alcinodor and Benoit acceptably. 
The orchestra was especially fine. 

Queena Mario’s night to shine came on 
Thursday, when her exquisite voice was 
heard for the first time here in a real 
coloratura opera, “Lucia.” The role of 
the unfortunate heroine was given a vivid 
impersonation by the young lady. Her 
‘‘mad scene” was magnificent. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Alice 
Homer, Manual Salazar, Angelo Antola 
and Natale Cervi. Of course the sextet 
had to be repeated. “Faust,” on Friday 
night, brought out a crowd. The cast 
was excellently balanced. Elizabeth 
Amsden sang a fine Marguérite to the 
Faust of Agostini. The great trio, with 
DeBiasi as Mephistophéle, was one of 
the fine bits of the evening. Royer sang 
the Valentin and Doria Fernanda the 
Seibel in a most satisfactory manner. 
The matinée this afternoon was bright 
and colorful, a fine production of ‘Mar- 
tha.” It was one of the best perform- 
ances of the week, and the concerted 
singing of the principals was extraordi- 
nary. Queena Mario appeared as Har- 
riet and Stella DeMette as Nancy, with 
Boseacci as Lionel and Antola as 
Plunkett. It was indeed a fine quartet. 
Miss Mario’s singing of “The Last Rose 
of Summer” of course provoked a riot 
of applause, and she had to repeat it. 
It was clear beauty, this limpid, sweet 


voice of hers, and she made every y 


of the opportunities. The chorus ; 


well. To-night “Il Trovatore” closed «): § 
season. Here Salazar had another op 


tunity of showing his versatility in s 
ing a splendid Manrico. Joseph Ri 
distinguished himself in the part of 
Luna and Stella DeMette, having s 
in the matinée, nevertheless gave a ; 
account of herself in the difficult 
of Azucena. Pietro DeBiasi sang , 
nando with his usual sonority of voi 

The season engagement was booke 
the Ellison-White Bureau of Port] 
I’. A. Mills of the Bureau was here 
Manager Gallo for an excellent wee 
performances. 

The Productions Committee of the 
nicipal Theater Association held its 
ular meeting on Monday noon and ha 
their guest of honor Fortune Gallo 0; 
the San Carlo Opera Company and FA. 
Mills, associate director. Mr. Gallo was 
asked to come and give his expert advice 
on the six weeks’ season of opera which 
the association will give in the purk, 
beginning about the middle of June, :n( 
he spoke at length on his experience; | 
presenting grand opera and lighter works 
throughout the country, and gave the 
committee some intensely interesting jp- 
formation. Mr. Hills, who will have 
charge of the English opera compan, 
which Gallo will form for next season 
also spoke. By no means a novic 
the business, Mr. Mills also was able to 
offer several good suggestions. It has 
been definitely decided, partly by popu- 
lar vote, to give “Carmen,” “Bohemian 
Girl” and “Fra Diavalo,” but the other 
three operas to be in the répertoire have 
not as yet been definitely decided on. |i 
is doubtful whether another opera of thy 
grand sort will be chosen. There is, 
however, talk of “Trovatore” and “Lak 
mé” and some others. There will be a 
orchestra of sixty men. 

Three young members of the St. Louis 
Orchestra, Michel Gusikoff, concertma: 
ter; H. Max Steindel, first ’cellist, and 
Rudolph Gruen, pianist, gave a concer’ 
at the Odeon on Sunday afternoon. Thei 
drawing power was demonstrated by « 
sold-out house. Their recital was of th 
very highest grade. The program opened 
with Sonata No. 1, Boccherini, plzyei 
by Mr. Steindel and Mr. Gruen. \M 
Steindel’s playing has always been ai 
mired by this public, but he never has 
exhibited his tone quality to better ai 
vantage than he did Sunday. The A: 
dante was particularly well done. [0 
iowing this came a most beautiful ren 
tion of the Bruch Concerto No. 1, in 
Minor, by Mr. Gusikoff, who possesses 
as fine a tone as many of the virtuos 
who are more renowned. He is jos 
sessed with an unusually clean-cut tec! 
nique, a world of temperament and ex 
cellent musicianship. Mr. Gruen tlie 
contributed a fine group of piano solv: 
whieh included the Prelude in C Shar 
Minor, by Rachmaninoff; Valse in E f'lat 
Major, Chopin, and “Marche Militaire,’ 
Schubert-Tausig, which was given as |! 
inspired. His playing of these solos 4: 
well as the accompaniments added grea! 
ly to the afternoon’s enjoyment. Hac: 
ley’s “Elégie” and two Popper numbers 
were given by Steindel, and Gusiko! 
added Tchaikovsky’s Melodie, Kreisler: 
“La Gitana,” and “Chorus of Dervishes 
from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens 
The final number, a trio by Mozart, ¢2}- 
tivated the audience, and the performe!: 
were greeted with round after round © 
applause. Arthur J. Gaines managed ti? 
concert, and it has been decided to make 
the event an annual affair after the clos 
of the regular Symphony’s “Pop” seas0! 

Ernest R. Kroeger gave, at his last ! 
cital of the Lenten series on Moni! 
night, some very interesting Chop 
.umbers. An appreciative audience W®* 
present. 

The musical gamut has not yet Dee! 
run through and finished for the seas0” 
Next Monday night we are to have 
French Army Band; Tuesday nig! 
Louise Homer sings, with the Apo 
Club, and on May 2 Caruso comes W!! 
his company and orchestra to the ©" 
seum. Then Antonio Scotti and his ope! 
company are announced to give two Pt" 
formances, on May 11 and 12. =“ 

H. 
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Francesco Malipiero’s 





‘‘Pauses of Silence’’ 


Rabaud Inducts Bostonians Into Mysteries 
of the Modern Italian Symphonists 


Meets with Cordial Reception—Symphony Enlists 
City’s Composers and Critics as Percussionists in a Berlioz Fragment—Thibaud an Ad- 
mired Soloist — Arthur Shattuck’s Playing Commands Esteem— McCormack Draws 
Another Throng—Mme. Hudson-Alexander in Recital. 























OSTON, April 12.—Judging by the 

Italian music heard from year to 
year in our concert halls an American 
concert-goer might be pardoned for sup- 
posing that Italian composers had not 
written, were not writing and never 
would write anything but operas. Mr. 
Rabaud happily took an important step 
toward correcting this misapprehession 
by introducing in the Symphony Orches- 
tra’s .twentieth concert the music of 


Francesco Malipiero, who is one of a 
group of young Italian composers who 
are concerning themselves with sym- 
phonic instead of operatic music. 

It is said that Malipiero has studied 
the works of Moussorgsky, Stravinsky 
and the young Hungarian composers, and 
one listener found in his music “a pass- 
ing glimpse of the cloven hoof of Giacomo 
Puccini.” The work performed at this 
concert, however, reveals Malipiero as an 
individual and original writer. “The 
Pauses of Silence” (‘Seven Symphonic 
Expressions”) is the name given by Ma- 
lipiero to his composition, but the title is 
hardly self-explanatory, and so far the 
commentators have not been successful in 
pinning any definite labels to the epi- 
sodes. The seven “Expressions,” which 
are linked together by a motto motive, 
are all heard within ten minutes, but in 
this short time Malipiero, by skillful con- 
centration, expresses many varied moods 
in a bold and seemingly sincere manner, 
with striking orchestral effects and new 
harmonic combinations. Although the 
music is in a new idiom, it received more 
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Margetson, Wood and Schneider. 
McBeath was again the assisting violin- 
» ist and played his customary two groups. 







applause than is usual for a_ strange 
piece by a composer virtually unknown to 
most of the audience. 

Thibaud’s 


Another feature of the concert was 
Jacques Thibaud’s superb playing of a 


Superb Playing 


Saint-Saéns violin concerto. It has 
seemed as if this concerto were worn 
threadbare by the innumerable repeti- 


tions of successive violinists, but Mr. 
Thibaud infused a new spirit into the 
familiar measures and for the moment 
persuaded us that the concerto was a 
greater work than it really is. The 
poetry of his playing gave a glamour to 
the best parts of the concerto, and even 
the prosaic pages shone as it were by 
reflected light. By a curious chance this 
was the first appearance of this dis- 
tinguished artist as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. His reception 
showed that the audience was aware of 
the fact that it was hearing a player in 
the very front rank of the world’s vio- 
linists. Mr. Thibaud more than deserved 
his many recalls. 

Mozart’s Symphony in D Major was 
also on the program, and for the final 
number Liszt’s symphonic poem “Mazep- 
pa” was played with brilliant virtuosity. 
Mr. Rabaud gave Liszt his due in an in- 
terpretation, which brought out the ro- 
mantic ardor and intensity of expression 
by which this composer so enlarged the 
field of music. 

McCormack Again 

John McCormack gave his last Boston 
concert for this season on Sunday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. He sang re- 
citatives and arias by Handel, a group 
»f Irish foll: songs, and modern songs by 
Franck, Foote, Bantock, Harty, Dunn, 

Donald 


As at the previous concerts by Mr. Mc- 
|cormack, all seats were sold days in ad- 

vance, and the hour of the concert found 
‘the stage and all available standing room 
packed. The audience responded with its 
usual hearty enthusiasm to everything 
Mr. McCormack sang, and was rewarded 
by hearing many additional favorite 
numbers as encores. 


Arthur Shattuck’s Recital 


Arthur Shattuck gave a piano recital 
last Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. 
His program was unconventional and in- 
teresting and included Glazounoff, Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Minor; Grieg, Mys- 
tére; Gluck, ballet music from “AI- 
ceste’’; Tchaikovsky, Sonata in G major; 
Brahms, Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 2; 
Waltz in A Flat; Poldini, Etude de Con- 
cert; Whithorne, “Rain”; Liszt, Rhap- 
sodie No. 12. 

The music by Glazounoff and Tchai- 
kovsky was unfamiliar and well worth 
hearing, although both numbers were 
longer than their musical interest seemed 
to justify. Mr. Shattuck was skilful in 
arranging his program so that the suc- 
cession of pieces found the listener in a 
responsive mood for each one. Thus the 
transition from Tchaikovsky’s long and 
serious Sonata to Poldini’s brilliant and 
graceful Etude was smoothly and almost 
imperceptibly accomplished in Brahms’s 
fine Intermezzo followed by his ingra- 
tiating Waltz. Whithorne’s “Rain’”’ was 
a novelty and had decided charm with 
not a little rhythmic originality. 

Mr. Shattuck’s reputation had pre- 
ceded him, so that he was greeted by a 
good-sized audience which recognized 
him as a thorough musician with a keen 
intellectual grasp of his music and his 
means of expression. Both serious and 
lighter moods were understvod and inter- 
preted as in Grieg’s romantic “Mystere” 
and Poldini’s dashing Etude, which latter 
was played with great virtuosity. Mr. 
Shattuck received cordial applause 
throughout the concert and was compelled 
to add several numbers to the program. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander Sings 


Carodline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, 
gave a recital under the direction of 
Wendell H. Luce Tuesday evening in 
Jordan Hall. Her program was the aria 
of Jlia from “Idomeneys” by Mozart, 





three Revolutionary songs harmonized by 
Samuel Endicott, three eighteenth cen- 
tury songs by Francis Hopkinson and 
two groups of modern songs—Rachman- 
inoff, “The Songs of Grusia’’; Gretchan- 
inoff, “O’er the Steppe’; Bachelet, 
“Chére Nuit’; Bizet, “Ouvre ton Coeur”; 
Henschel, “Morning Hymn,” “Shouggie 
Shou, My Bairnie,” “Spring”; Buzzi- 
Peccia, ““When I Go Alone”; Densmore, 
“Elf and Fairy”; Thrane, ‘Kom Kyra.” 
The accompanist was Huyman Buitekan. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander is well known 
here for her ability in singing both songs 
and oratorios, so it was not surprising 
that a large audience filled Jordan Hall 
and gave her a cordial welcome. Pleas- 
ing as are the old songs of the eighteenth 
century, they have decided family re- 
semblance and six of them on this pro- 
gram were rather too large a proportion, 
particularly as it was only in the more 
modern songs that the singer’s full 
powers could be completely displayed. 
Thus in the group of Russian and French 
songs Mme. Hudson-Alexander added to 
the pure and mellow tone with which she 
sang the Revolutionary melodies a vari- 
ety of tonal effect and emotional expres- 
sion which found their natural place in 
such dramatic music as that of Rach- 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff. Bachelet’s 
ardent “Chere Nuit” was sung with fine 
musical feeling and the gay Spanish 
rhythm of Bizet’s song made a good con- 
trast to the more serious mood of the 
others in the group. Particularly charm- 
ing was her singing of Tchaikovsky’s 
lovely “Cradle Song,” which was here 
added to the program. 

In the final group the songs by Hen- 
schel and Densmore were much liked by 
the audience and Thrane’s “Kom Kyra” 
displayed well the singer’s range, flexibil- 
ity and control of vocal effects. Numerous 
encores were demanded by the audience, 
which also insisted on the repetition of 
several numbers from the program. 


MacDowell Club Ends Season 


The MacDowell Club gave its final con- 
cert of the season on Wednesday after- 
noon. The popularity of this club has 
become so great that now it is quite the 
rule for every seat in Jordan Hall to be 
taken for the club’s larger concerts. This 
concert employed the full resources of 
the club, which include a large orchestra 
and chorus of women’s voices, both di- 
rected by Georges Longy. The program 
was varied and interesting, containing 
numbers for orchestra alone, orchestra 
and chorus and solos with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The orchestral pieces were the un- 
familiar and attractive “Carillon” by 
Witkowski, Ravel’s delightful “Pavane” 
and Enesco’s colorful and fascinating 
“Seconde Rhapsodie Roumaine.” For or- 
chestra with chorus there were two num- 
bers, “Le Chanson du Vannier” and 
“Soleil” by Franck, and Berlioz’s seldom 
heard but impressive “Tristia,” given to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
this composer’s death. This work, in 
three movements, required both chorus 
and orchestra, and, in the last movement, 
an additional “off-stage” percussion sec- 
tion of tenor and bass drums, cymbals, 
tam tam and also real guns for the mili- 
tary salute. The movement was en- 
titled “Marche Funébre” and described 
the following lines from “Hamlet”: 
“And, for his passage, the soldiers’ music 
and the rites of war speak loudly for 
him—. . . Go, bid the soldiers 
shoot.” 

This martial section of the orchestra 
was conducted by Clement Lenom, and 
for it Mr. Longy enlisted the services of 
ten of Boston’s composers, music critics 
and experienced percussionists; the mili- 
tary salute was fired in correct form by 
ten United States marines from the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard commanded by Sergeant 
Goodwin. The orchestra played admir- 
ably and showed most encouraging and 
tangible results from Mr. Longy’s patient 
and skilful training and the weeks of 
diligent rehearsing on the part of the 
players. 

Two soloists appeared on the program. 
Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher sang with 
resonant tone and musical, intelligence 
an aria from Gluck’s “Alceste.” For the 
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closing number Felix Fox played a Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, by André 
Gédalge, which had never been played 
before in this country. Mr. Fox gave 
a fine, musicianly performance of the 
concerto. The composition itself has 
more intellectual interest than emotional 
appeal, but Mr. Fox’s playing was con- 
spicuous for its musical understanding 
and insight, which brought out what was 
best in the work. The audience re- 
mained after the concert to bring Mr. 
Fox out many times to acknowledge the 
applause. 

Frances Adelman gave a program of 
piano music on April 9 before the Fitch- 
burg Woman’s Club. Among her num- 
bers such music as Rachmaninoff’s G 
Minor Prelude, Chopin’s Bolero” as well 
as a Nocturne, Etude and Scherzo, De- 
bussy’s “Reverie” and “Tierces Alter- 
nées,”’ and Liszt’s Second Rhapsody gave 
the pianist ample opportunity to prove 
her ability, which she did to the enthusi- 
astic satisfaction of the audience. Miss 
Adelman has been studying with Felix 
Fox. C. R. 


CHIAPUSSO’S PLAYING 
AGAIN WINS REGARD 


Jan Chiapusso, Pianist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, April 
12. The Program: 





and Pastorale, Bach- 
“Elégie,’ Rameau- 


Toccata 
Chiapusso; 


Godowsky; “Le Caquet,’ Dan- 
drieux-Godowsky; Sonata quasi 
una fantasia, Op. “7 No. 1, Bee- 


thoven; Impromptu, Schubert; 


“Jeux deau,” Ravel; “Irish Tune 
from County Derry,’ Grainger: 
“La Soirée dans Grenade,” De- 


bussy; Ballade No. 2, 
“Paganini Variations,” 


Chopin: 
Brahms. 











At this recital Jan Chiapusso, the 
Dutch pianist, who made his New York 
debut but three weeks before, confirmed 
the good impression made at that time. 
He has virtuosic technique and the as- 
sured artistry of interpretation which is 
not only better than that, but a good 
deal rarer. Some have expressed regret 
that his gifts do not include more tonal 
color, but repining on this ground is 
scarcely necessary, since a tonal colorist 
is generally a player who can daub one 
or two bright or subtle tints onto his 
interpretation of a piece and thus may 
produce tonal monotony as well as tonal 
color. Mr. Chiapusso paints capably 
both in the Bach and Ravel genres, and 
in the regions which lie between these 
poles his stroke is equally firm and sure. 

His program, of musicianly construc- 
tion, was played in a manner to wake 
the large audience to applause of the 
most appreciative. Mr. Chiapusso’s 
matured art appears to have gained its 
foothold, - as 


Margaret Jamieson, the 
peared with Jacques Thibaud in a con- 
cert in New London, Conn., on Feb. 18, 
not, as was stated in a recent issue, in 
Newark. Both appearances brought her 
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of the contributors to this department.— 
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Asks Mr. Campanini To Produce Amer- 
ican Operas in Chicago 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As this is the time of the year when 
operatic managers are beginning to 
think over their novelties for next sea- 
son, I hope you will not consider it amiss 
for me to make a suggestion or two. 

Mr. Campanini with his excellent Chi- 
cago Opera Association has, in the last 
few years, done two American operas, 
Hadley’s “Azora” and Arthur Nevin’s 
“Daughter of the Forest.”’ This year he 
announced Homer Moore’s opera, “Louis 
XIV.” The announcement of this latter 
work is the only thing that has happened 
to it, as it was not performed. Perhaps 
Mr. Campanini is holding it over until 
next year; perhaps he has decided not to 
give it. 

For next season Mr. Campanini has 
announced a new opera by Reginald de 
Koven on the subject of Rip Van 
Winkle. Together with this new opera 
he might make a further recognition of 
American operatic talent by producing 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘“Shane- 
wis” with his company during the com- 
ing season. The success of “Shanewis” 
at the Metropolitan, being performed 
two consecutive seasons, would insure 
Mr. Campanini against producing a fail- 
ure. Thousands have heard this charm- 
ing native work in New York, but, thus 
far, New York is the only city that 
has had an opportunity to hear it. Chi- 
cago and other Western cities ought to 
have the opportunity. 

AN AMERICAN MusIc-LOVER. 

New York, April 7, 1919. 





Takes Issue with Mr. Stephens’s Views 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read many of Percy Rector 
Stephens’s articles in MUSICAL AMERICA 
and have wanted to comment on them, 
but felt a little timid. His latest article, 
of March 22, has, however, emboldened 
me. 

Mr. Stephens is living in the great 
city of New York, where most pupils 
study with the intention of becoming 
professionals. But these United States 
are made up of thousands of villages, 
towns, small and larger cities where the 
people do not hear much music, as prices 
are high for artists who come, and the 
average student in those places cannot 
afford them, and in those places sten- 
ographers, working-men, clerks in stores 
and offices, school-teachers, men and 
women in all walks of life, want to take 
lessons and sing. And sing they are 
asked to do in those small communities 
as soon as it is known that they are tak- 
ing lessons. There are clubs and churches 
and numerous societies eager to hear 
them, and the singing-teacher must make 
them ready for appearances. They won’t 
stand for two years of only exercises and 
so-called tone-work. 

Mr. Stephens has not the faintest idea 
of how a vocal teacher in a small place 
has to work. He or she has not only to 
teach them how to use their voices prop- 
erly, but must show them how to study; 
how to live so as to take the best care 
of the voice; how to read and get under- 
standing, taste and appreciation of the 
best music. Those who must make a liv- 
ing have only the evening to practice 
and perhaps a few minutes at noon. 
Think of the patience and the enthusiasm 
a teacher of such pupils must have. 
Think of the glory of helping those men 
and women eager for music! Think of 
giving them Italian! Absurd! There 
are hundreds and hundreds of the pret- 
tiest, most melodious American songs to 
teach, and the people want melody above 
everything. 

They can have all kinds of easy exer- 


cises for flexibility, legato, volume-sus- 
taining and whatever else is necessary 
for each individual voice. What is Mr. 
Stephens’s grudge against easy vocal- 
ises? A vocalise is for the singer’s work 
what a sketch is for the painter’s. Take, 
for instance, easy, short-range vocalises 
like Concone’s. They have all the song- 
balms in them that you want to find, and 
if the pupil learns to see them with their 
different rhythms, keys and construction, 
they are surely ready to understand how 
to handle a song. By that time the voice 
is usually ready for more difficult vocal- 
ises with bigger range. 

If Mr. Stephens knew how badly the 
language is spoken, he would not favor 
Italian but go right at English with 
might and main. This helps the speak- 
ing voice so much; and for another thing, 
it helps those pupils to hear the defects 
of many so-called artists who come be- 
fore the public and who have sung so 
many foreign languages that they do not 
enunciate their own properly. 

Ever since I was a little child I have 
heard the world’s greatest artists, both 
instrumental and vocal, and I do not 
think those of the older generation can 
compare with those we have now, at least 
among the singers. Instrumentalists 
have always been superior to vocalists, 
but even they are better now, as mind 
and soul are thought more of now than 
ever before. The voices now will last 
better because of that reason, too. The 
teachers, too, are far greater now than 
ever before. But artists are born, not 
made, and many are artists in spite, not 
because of, their teachers. The older 
singers were so over-cultivated tech- 
nically that after forty years of age 
their voices had lost their youth and 
resonance. It is not so now. 

My dear Mr. Stephens, you who live 
in the most wonderful city in the world, 
do not write any more articles about the 
voice, methods or languages unless your 
advice can be made to fit all occasions. 
If you want to know what some of these 
occasions are, go to some small city in 
the West or Middle West for a couple 
of months and be unknown and try to 
teach. You will have experiences which 
will be of great worth to you. 

A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

New York, April 11, 1919. 





The Composer to the Reviewer 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

In the review of Edward Morris’ piano 
recital printed in issue of April 12, your 
critic discusses three of my compositions 
which formed part of Mr. Morris’ pro- 
gram. May I direct your attention to 
the paragraph treating of my piece 
called “Fifths”? It says: “The first 
of the pieces, for some reason called 
‘Fifths,’ is Chopinesque.” 

The italics in the quotation are my 
own, and you will understand the use of 
them when you read what the Brooklyn 
Standard Union had to say about my 
composition: 

“‘Wifths’ . . . is a poetic exposition of 
these celebrated prohibited parallel intervals. 
A barren purpose indeed if conceived in a 
purely arbitrary spirit. But Mr. Deyo’s essay 
is co-ordinated with a sincere and natural 
melodic inspiration, thereby justifying both 
the means and end of the aim. The modula- 
tions and development of the material in 
this composition possess extremely compel- 
ling charm.” 

FELIX DEYO. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 12, 1919. 





A Tribute to Three Writers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Being now well on our way to New 
York my wife and I are looking forward 
to the pleasure of meeting the editor and 
certain members of the staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which has brought to us, in 
far away Australia, a continual supply 
of refreshing news and invaluable in- 
formation. ‘“Mephisto’s’” columns of 
mingled humor, satire and seriousness 
are generally the first I turn to, and an 
unfailing source of interest is found in 
the writings of “H. F. P.,” who may 
claim to have the largest and most tract- 
able collection of adjectives, adverbs and 
other assorted parts of speech known to 
the civilized world. He just shakes the 
dictionary and they tumble out and ar- 
range themselves in unique patterns and 


marvelously variegated forms. Dr. O. P. 
Jacob also writes with authority, and the 
editor, whether writing or speaking, is 
always forceful and directly to the point. 

MUSICAL AMERICA occupies a warm 
place in our regard and a visit to its 
headquarters will be one of our first ob- 
jects upon arrival in New York. 

ROLAND. FOSTER, 
of Sydney, Australia. 
San Francisco, April 5, 1919. 





Declares Repose of Manner Is Natural 
to Heifetz 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Last week, James Strasburg of De- 
troit spilled a lot of ink in writing to 


your magazine. His wild indignation 
and fierce lamentation was_ directed 
against that great violinist, Heifetz, 


whose quiet, serious and dignified man- 
ner on the concert stage worries and an- 
noys Mr. Strasburg. He wants Heifetz 
to be “human,” he wants him to be 
“natural,” he wants him to “smile.” The 
young man should be, and do, all of this 
when NOT playing. 

Mr. Strasburg wants too much for his 


money. He evidently wants a violini 
comedian, clown and contortionist all 
one. We have had a young violinist wi 
us for a great many years who go 
through numerous physical culture e 
ercises during his violin playing, a: 
wears a smile of supreme self-satisfa 
tion when NOT playing. 

Mr. Strasburg should attend the 
citals of this human and natural vi 
linist, if he would be pleased, and shou 
not bother about Heifetz, who causes hi 
such great discomfort. Perhaps th 
Hippodrome clown who, with fiddle 
hand and broad grin on face, when N 
playing, and turns somersaults, as |} 
grinds out variations galore on that i: 
perishable classic, the “Carnival 
Venice,” would suit Mr. Strasburg 
fancy still more. 

For the benefit of those who are ji 
terested I would like to state that I n 
and heard Heifetz at the age of twel\ 
He was then, as he is now, reserv: 
quiet, dignified and reposeful, a mast 
of his instrument. It is therefore ab 
lutely natural and human for him to a 
pear as he does. He is no poseur, ev 
though Mr. Strasburg insists that t! 
lad is coached to assume that seeming 
ungracious attitude toward his audien 
Such perfect poise and composure 
Heifetz displays on the concert stage 
considered by all healthy minds a 
cided virtue and an extraordinarily ra 
gift. VIicTOoR KUzDO. 

New York, April 12, 1919. 





MENDELSSOENS GIVE 
A THIRD CONCERT 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis 
Koemmenich, Conductor. Con- 
cert, Hotel Astor, Evening, April 
8. Soloists, Betty McKenna, 
Soprano; Bechtel Alcock, Tenor, 
and Frank Croxton, Bass. Ac- 
companist, Charles Baker. The | 
Program: , 


“Would That Life Were Endless 
Sailing,” A. M. Storch; “The Good- 
night,” Schubert (with incidental 
solo sung by Mr. Croxton) ; “Day- 
break,” Julius Rietz; “The Crying 
of Water,’ Campbell-Tipton, and 
“The Awakening,’ Spross, Mr. 
Aleock; “The Magic Minstrel,” 
Koemmenich (with incidental solo 
sung by Miss McKenna); “Lul- 
laby,” Brahms; “In Old Japan,” 
Forsyth (with incidental solo sung 
by Mr. Alcock); “A Tragic Tale,” 
J. Bertram Fox; “I Want to Be 
Ready,” “’Tis Me, O Lord,” and 
“Didn’t It Rain?” Burleigh, Mr. 
Croxton; “Arabesque,” F. C. Born- 
schein; “Old King Cole,” Forsyth; 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving,” 
Kremser. 














Owing to the illness of Frank Croxton, 
the program of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club’s third private concert of the pres- 


ent season suffered some disarrangement, 
Fred Patton, bass-baritone, and Clifford 
Cairns, bass, dividing the indisposed 
soloist’s functions between them. What- 
ever may happen to soloists, the club it- 
self has never been known to be other- 
wise than dependable and, indeed, satis- 
factory to a considerable degree. So it 
showed itself at this concert, the Schu- 
bert number showing its vocal and in- 
terpretative qualities to particularly 
good effect. The Schubert note, by the 
way, was sounded again in Mr. Koem- 
menich’s own “Magic Minstrel,” an am- 
bitious choral number, in which the inci- 
dental soprano solo marked a pleasant 
spot as given by Betty McKenna. 

Mr. Koemmenich appeared as composer 
also when Bechtel Alcock encored his 
two solos with the conductor’s “Cool Is 
the Valley.” Mr. Alcock was in good 
voice, and his singing evidently pleased 
the large audience. In fact, everything 
pleased the audience, and that being so, 
adverse criticism would not be necessary, 
even if the concert had afforded ground 
for it. os ei 


Lillian Heyward in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. Va., April 10.—Lillian 
Heyward, soprano, presented a program 
a week ago Saturday afternoon at 





Mount de Chantal Academy. Piano nu: 
bers were given by Helen Wilson. 

Miss Heyward sang numbers by Gi 
dani, Campera, Caldara, Lehmann, Ben.- 


berg, Fourdrain, Farley and Vand 
pool, and “The Jewel Song” fron 
“Faust.” Miss Heyward was very su 


cessful in this recital. 





Engaged for Vermont University Recita! 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols hay: 
been engaged to give a program at t): 
University of Vermont. 











ROYAL 


DADMUN 


Baritone 
oe 4 dates in 4 days on 


April 22, Highland Glee Club 
of Newton, Mass. 


April 23, National Arts Club, 
New York (Joint Recital 
April 24, Chaminade Club, 

Brooklyn 
April 25, East Orange Musi- 
cal Art Society. 


and 
May 6th, Englewood, N. 
Musical Art Club, 


Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor 
A Recent Dadmun Success 


Mr. Flanagan in the Newark Evening Nos 
Mar. 20th, 1919. 


“There was cause for rejoic- 
ing in Mr. Dadmun’s perform- 
anc2s. Gifted with a sonorous 
baritone, he controls his tones 
so artfully and employs such a 
manly style in phrasing that 
his singing was heartening and 
applause-compelling. ‘The Re- 
turn,’ by Arthur Bergh, so 
stirred the audience that he was 
promptly encored and gave 
‘Didn’t It Rain.’ Again encored, 
he added Paladilhe’s ‘Psyche,’ 
interpreting it with the charm 
exerted by a genuine artist.’’ 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA |! 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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Galli-Curci and Bauer the Dominant # 
W Figures in Chicago’s Musical Week 


Campanini’s Star Welcomed by Great Audience at Her Recital— 


Pianist’s Interpretation of 


Zimbalist Plays for Zionists 


























Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 11, 1919. 


MELITA GALLI-CURCI, at the Au- 

ditorium last Sunday afternoon, and 
Harold Bauer, pianist, soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra last Fri- 
day and Saturday, were the big musical 
personages of the week just passed, and 
coming between these two already re- 
nowned artists, Mayo Wadler, the New 
York violinist, in a recital Thursday 
evening, made the mid-week interesting 
for musical folk of the ctiy. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, on her concert tour, 
came here last Sunday for a song recital, 
her first appearance since she left the 
Chicago Opera Association after her al- 
lotted number of performances in De- 
cember, and her welcome was an enthusi- 
astic and sincere one on the part of her 
Chicago public. The Auditorium was 
thronged and the stage, even to the last 
foot of space, was occupied by lovers of 
song. 

The soprano was in prime vocal trim. 
Her program, as usual with her, was one 
which brought forth lighter and more 
appealing numbers rather than heavy 
dramatic classics, and contained but two 
operatic excerpts. The aria from the 
second act of Charpentier’s “Louise” a 
segment which belongs to the lyric more 
than the coloratura repertory, was a new 
experiment for Galli-Curci in concert, 
but she soon evidenced that she could in- 
terpret sustained lyric songs as easily 
as the more florid style exemplified in 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” which 
came at the end of the recital. 

She began her program with the “Care 
Selve,” by Handel, and a rare setting of 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
with flute obbligato, was a charming 
song, in which her voice rivalled the 
liquid quality and the smoothness of tone 
of the flute. Four songs of modern cast, 
by Murdock, Leoni, Samuels and an old 
Norwegian “Echo Song,” were interest- 
ing, and Samuels’s “When Chloris 
Sleeps” is especially worthy of mention. 
Mr. Samuels has improved in his accom- 
panying to a marked degree and as a 
composer has earned a measure of praise 
with the above mentioned number. Four 
‘“Pastourelles” and bergerettes of the 
\8th century, arranged by Weckerlin, 
were sung with that lightness, elegance 
ind grace with which only the great art- 
sts can invest them, and there were 
nany encores and extra numbers given 
during the afternoon, the concert closing 
with “Home, Sweet Home,” to which 
Galli-Curci played her own accompani- 
nent. 

Manuel Berenguer, the flautist, and Mr. 
Samuels at the piano, performed a set 
of variations for flute and piano by Mo- 
art-Hahn, which called forth a special 

irst of applause, and Mr. Berenguer 

‘sisted both in the Bishop and the Doni- 
etti numbers with his excellent flute ob- 

igatos. 


Wadler Plays Modern Works 


Captioned as an “All-Modern” pro- 
am, the recital given by Mayo Wadler, 
e young New York violinist proved a 
ry interesting and enjoyable musical 
fair. It was given last Thursday even- 
& at Kimball Hall and marked Mr. 
adler’s Chicago début. 
In the “Triptique” by Saint-Saéns, 
e Third Concerto by Tor Aulin, some 
1ort pieces by Lalo, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
‘‘arence C. White, Marion Bauer and 
Vecil | Burleigh, he demonstrated an 
ectic taste in program building and a 
‘criminative judgment of violin litera- 
te. His performance of the Tor Aulin 
ncerto was warm, musical and tech- 
ally adequate. He has a full round 
1€, a mechanical command which al- 
dy has arrived at a virtuoso stage 
‘ a sense for the musical message of 
composition which he verforms. He 
> particularly successful in the second 
| last movements of the work, which 
©r tonal and rhythmic problems of no 
‘an order. The last division of the 


‘“‘Emperor’™ 
Forces Is Impressive—Wadler Scores Distinct Success in Local 
Début—Novel Number Sung at Concert of Department Store's 
Choral Society— ‘Musical Extension’’ Concert Series Opened— 








Concerto with Stock 
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concerto is particularly tricky in the 
rapid change of tempo and accent, and 
these were encompassed by Mr. Wadler 
with consummate ease and with musical 
understanding. He made a distinct suc- 
cess with his playing and pleased his 
audience greatly, being recalled many 
times. Isaac Van Grove played the ac- 
companiments creditably. 

At Orchestra Hall last Thursday even- 
ing, the Marshall Field & Co. Choral So- 
ciety gave a concert under the direction 
of Thomas A. Pape. The chorus was as- 
sisted by members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, four well-known Chi- 
cago singers as soloists and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Howard-Ward, organist. The pro- 
gram contained four numbers of part- 
songs and choruses by Gounod, Matthias, 
Gretchaninoff ‘and Mendelssohn in the 
first division of the concert, and Elgar’s 
“The Light of Life” for the second part 
of the program. 

An interesting and unusual number in 
the first part of the evening was the 
chorus “The Cathedral of All the Stores,” 
to which the text was written by Irvin C. 
Lambert, who has been with the Mar- 
shall Field company for twenty-seven 
years, and the music of which was com- 
posed by William T. Matthias, who has 
been with the firm for twenty-three 
years. This piece has for its musical 
and literary burden the praise of the big 
establishment after which the choral so- 
ciety is named and made a very good im- 
pression at its first performance. The 
chorus, numerically stronger and vocally 
more efficient than formerly, sang with 
good tonal body and precision of accent 
and attack throughout the evening, and 
the soloists—Ethel Benedict soprano; 
Frederica Gerhardt Downing, contralto; 
Hardy WiJliamson, tenor, and Burton 
Thatcher, baritone—all excelled them- 
selves in their co-operation in the Elgar 
cantata. 

At the Symphony 


Harold Bauer’s reading of Beethoven’s 
last and most important piano concerto, 
the “Emperor,” was the big number on 
the program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert of last Friday after- 
noon, and his masterful performance, his 
lucid phrasing and great digital dexterity 
were salient points in a model inter- 
pretation. 

The last of the Schubert Symphonies, 
the C Major, and the Goldmark “In 
Springtime” Overture were the other 
symphonic numbers on the program and 
the Schubert work, one of the longest in 
the list, was played with all the tonal 
shading and dynamic variations which 
our orchestra could give them. 

The first of four orchestral concerts 
projected by the rehabilitated Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
the gifted musician Arthur Dunham, is 
announced for the last Sunday afternoon 
in April, the 27th, at the Studebaker 
Theater, and is sponsored by the Chicago 
Piano and Organ Association and by the 
local Piano Club, which has been ex- 
tremely liberal in the purchase of tickets. 

For the first concert (they will all be 
given this spring) the violinist Elias 
Breeskin has been engaged as soloist, and 
for the two succeeding ones the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet will share the pro- 
gram, while the final concert will have 
Bettine Freeman, dramatic soprano, as 
soloist. The dates of the three other 
concerts besides the first are May 11, 18 
and 25. During the summer months the 
orchestra will fill anumber of out-of-town 
engagements, and for the Chicago mu- 
sical season of 1919-1920 sixteen concerts 
are planned. 

With last Monday evening’s concert 
given at the South Congregational 
Church by Louis Kreidler, baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Association, Samuel 
Hungerford, violinist, and Grace Grove, 
accompanist; Frank Morgan, the latest 
and one of the most enterprising of the 
new muscial managers, inaugurated his 
Musical Extension series of concerts 
here. Especially well received were the 
numbers presented by Mr. Kreidler, who 
stands deservedly high in the field of 
concert artists. He gave an air by 
Handel, a group of American songs and 
also a set of four miscellaneous works, 








and for the final group he presented with 
violin obbligato three interesting songs 
by Rabey, Mrs. Beach and Bizet. 

Mr. Hungerford was heard in pieces 
by Mendelssohn, Kreisler, Czerwonky 
Hubay and Stoessel. 

Rudolph Reuter was the recitalist in a 
concert given at Davenport, la., last Sun- 
day and his program was characteristic 
of this gifted pianist of the Middle West. 
He was suddenly called upon to close the 
Musical Artists’ Course at Milliken Uni- 
versity, Decatur, IIl., and will give a re- 
cital there next Tuesday. He will take 
the place of Serge Prokofieff, who is ill. 

Louise Harrison Slade, one of the best 
known and most completely equipped 
contraltos of Chicago, a pupil of Mrs. O. 
L. Fox, of the Chicago Musical College, 
has been engaged by Director Cleofonte 
Campanini as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association for next season. 

Tracy Kingman, baritone, and Patricia 
Abernethy, pianist, gave a joint recital 
at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, last 
Thursday evening before an appreciative 
assemblage. Both young musicians 
showed natural musical gifts, but were 
hardly prepared for extensive public per- 
formances. Robert MacDonald was the 
accompanist for Mr. Kingman. 

George O’Connell, the distinguished 
tenor, has recently been called to head the 


vocal department of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity at Notre Dame, Ind. Mr. O’Connell 
has taken charge of the department this 
spring. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, was the 
recitalist at the concert given last 
Wednesday evening at Orchestra Hall 
under the auspices of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Hadassah, a women’s auxiliary 
to the Zionist Society of America. 

The recital was given for the benefit 
of the Palestine Restoration Fund, and 
more than $2,000 was realized. Mr. Zim- 
balist held his audience spellbound by his 
performances of such pieces as_ the 
Handel Sonata in E, the Wieniawski D 
Minor Concerto, a Hebrew melody ar- 
ranged by Achron and a number of 
smaller pieces, closing his program with 
a brilliant performance of a Spanish 
number by Sarasate. 

Samuel Chotzinoff played the accom 
paniments admirably, and Max Schul- 
mann, a leading Zionist of Chicago, de 
livered an address. 

David Bispham, the baritone, who has 
been engaged by the American Conserva- 
tory of Music as guest-instructor of vocal 
art for the coming summer term of the 
school, will undoubtedly be one of the 
most notable additions to the staff of 
resident music masters during the coming 
summer. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








MANHATTAN’S VOCAL 
COLONY GAINS NEW 
MEMBER FROM WEST 











Marion Vecki, San Francisco Baritone, 


Who Is Locating in New York 


Another addition to New York’s vocal 
ranks has been made by Marion Vecki, 
who has come here from San Francisco. 
Mr. Vecki is a lyric baritone; he hails 
from Jugoslavia, but is an American 
citizen. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of California, graduating there as 
an LL.B., and practised for several years. 
But the love for song decided him to 
give up his work at the bar and devote 
himself to music. Mr. Vecki made his 
operatic début as Valentin in “Faust” 
with the American Opera Company in 
San Francisco on June 20, 1916, winning 
much praise. Since then he has been 
heard with several organizations, the 
sishop, the Washington Square and San 
Francisco opera companies. His oper- 
atic répertoire includes twenty-three 
baritone réles in Italian, French and 
English, among them being these operas: 
“Aida,” “Masked Ball,” “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Cavalleria,” ““Don Giovanni,” “Falstaff,” 


“Boheme,” ““Maritana,”’ “Pagliacci,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Andrea Che- 


nier,” “Barber,” “Carmen,” “Eugen One- 
gin,” “Faust,” “Gioconda,” “Favorita,” 
“Martha,” “Pescatori di Perla,” “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” (Debussy), “Secret of 
Suzanne” and “Trovatore.” 

Mr. Vecki has concertized extensively 
in the West, where he is well known, 
and has appeared’ for leading musical 
organizations in California in both con- 
cert and oratorio. During the coming 
season the baritone will sing in New 
York for the first time and will be heard 
in the concert field in recital and ora- 
torio. 


Salvini Students Give Program 
_A very successful soirée musicale was 
given recently by the Salvini School of 
Singing at the studio of Mario Salvini. 
Nella’ Joy Richards, danseuse; Willard 





Osborne, violinist, and Raymond Barry, 
accompanist, the guests of honor, assist- 
ed in the giving of the program. The vo- 
calists who were heard were Nancy 
Breckenridge, contralto; Mrs. Mary Har- 
ris, soprano; Holly Haines, soprano; Paul 
Farbre, baritone; Grace Lillian Lewin, 
mezzo-soprano; Ray Green, tenor; Dor- 
othy Spinner, soprano; Mrs. A. Rosen- 
berg, mezzo-soprano; Beatrice Downey, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Charles Spicehand- 
ler, mezzo-soprano; Miss Miller, soprano, 
and Anctis Kalantar, tenor. They gave 
an ambitious and interesting program 
which consisted mostly of solo numbers 
but included also a quartet and a chorus. 
A large audience was present, and great- 
ly enjoyed the evening. 


ROSE LEVISON PROVES HER 
TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 





Rose Levison, Pianist. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Evening, April 10. 
The Program: 

Sonata, Op. 26, Beethoven; Pre- 
lude, Mendelssohn; Arabesque, De- 
bussy; Gavotte, Gluck - Brahms: 
Nocturne and F' Sharp Minor Pol- 
onaise, Chopin; “Poeme Héroique,”’ 
Mana-Zucca;. Rhapsodie No 12, 
Liszt 











Rose Levison, a débutante of two 
springs ago, came before a New York 
audience again on Thursday evening. 
Her hearers were many and amiably 
disposed, and she was well-nigh buried 
under armfuls of floral tributes. Mani- 
festations of such regard do not seem 
to have turned the young woman’s head. 
In view of the artistic deadness of her 
playing of the funeral march in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, it seemed possible that 
a little turning of her attention from the 
pianistic beaten track might be desirable. 
She has proved herself possessed of the 
means of musical expression. The ques- 
tion now before her is whether she has 
anything to express, and if so, what it is. 

Miss Levison’s performance of the De- 
bussy Arabesque (No. 2, we think; this 
is a point on which the program offered 
no enlightenment) was particularly 
notable, for it was unacademic without 
being limp; but then, this little frivol of 
music’s man-with-a-manner has a core 
of more than usual rhythmic firmness. 

When Miss Levison returns for her 
third recital, let us hope that she will 
have found some fine intoxicant sig- 
nificance to pour into the vessel of tech- 
nique which she has so_ carefully 
wrought. ; ae 
Orchestral Society Gives Final Program 

of Its Season 

The final concert of the Orchestral 
Society, uhder the leadership of Max 
Jacobs, took place in A€olian Hall last 
Sunday afternoon. Schumann’s D Minor 
Symphony was the most important work 
on the program and it was warmly re- 
ceived. Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice’”’ 
was on the other end of the list, and 
there was a novelty in the shape of some 
empty and tiresome music from a paxto- 
mime ballet “Atalanta,” by Lewis M. 
Isaacs. 

Irene Williams, soprano, 
Mozart’s “L’Amero” and Marguerite’s 
death scene from Boito’s ‘‘Mefistoféle.”’ 
She possesses a pleasing voice. 


contributed 
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MUSKEGON, MicH.—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, was the assisting soloist at the 
meeting of the Women’s Club on March 
27. He was brought here through the 
efforts of Frederic L. Beerman. 

x = * 

York, PA.—The Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege Glee Club last week gave a concert 
before an audience of 500 persons in the 
York High School Auditorium. 

x x : 

ATLANTIC CITY.—A large audience 
heard the Leman orchestra in its concert 
given on April 6. The soloists were Bea- 
trice Kendall Eaton, contralto, and Ar- 
thur Green, baritone. 

* * x 

York, PA.—Emma Schroeder, a pupil 
of Warren Hackett Galbraith of this city, 
has been appointed organist of the First 
United Brethren Church. She assumed 
her new duties last Sunday. 

S -« @& 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The Main Street 
Baptist Church has engaged for its new 
organist and director Theodore H. 
Weber, who is now with the Center Con- 
gregational Church. 

* * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Lillian Heyward, 
soprano, and Helen Wilson, pianist, gave 
a recital recently at the Mount de Chan- 
tal Academy. A large audience was 
most enthusiastic. 

* * * 

HoLyoKE, Mass. — The Highland 
Methodist Church was the scene of 4 
Scottish concert on April 4, when the so- 
loists were Mrs. C. Coupe, Lucy Pearce, 
Mrs. Fred Ball, Andrew Purves, David 
Coutts and Carol Coupe. 

. ss =& 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The entertain- 
ments furnished by the Morning Musi- 
cales ended last month with the appear- 
ance of Joseph Hofmann. Another se- 
ries is planned for next season when a 
list of noted artists, similar to this year 
will be heard. 

oK 1 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—Wooster Musi- 
cal Club of the College of Wooster gave 
a concert under the auspices of the West- 
minster Guards on April 2. Ruth Moore, 
Evangeline Reese, Earl M. Dunbar, Les- 
lie Joliff and Allen Harter were the so- 
loists. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Zoellner 
Quartet gave its fifth annual concert 
here at Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege on March 16. Every character- 
istic of this gifted organization helps to 
make its reappearance at the college an 
event of the year. 

* * oe 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—An _ interest- 
ing recital was that given by Mrs. Flora 
Williams of Wheeling before the Lec- 
ture-Recital Club on April 1. The sub- 
ject of the day was “Songs of the British 
Isles.” Adelaide Shockey accompanied 
the artist. 

ok ok 

PITTSFIELD, MAss.—Ruth Deyo, pian- 
ist, formerly of New York, now of Stock- 
bridge, was soloist at the folk-song con- 
cert given at the Methodist Church on 
April 4, under the direction of Arthur 
Reese. The Pittsfield Antituberculosis 
Association benefited by the concert. 

* * 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The auditorium 
of the Unitarian Church was well filled 
recently when Ben Redden, tenor, of Bos- 
ton; William A. Gaylord, organist, and 
Chester W. Gaylord, saxophone soloist, 
both of Worcester, and Hazel L’African, 
cellist, gave a concert. 

* * x 


JAMESTOWN, N. D.—A concert was 
given recently by the Men’s Glee Club 
of the Conservatory of Music of James- 
town College, Harry Dyer Jackson, di- 
rector. The soloists on the occasion were 
John Buck, tenor; H. H. Ferner, tenor, 
and Mildred Lucille Jackson, soprano. 

ts 
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YorK, PA.—Urban H. Hershey, organ- 
ist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Luther- 
an Church, this city, and director of the 
local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. chor- 
uses, has arranged the music to a song 
for Pennsylvania, the verse of which was 
written by the Rev. A. E. Cooper, of Jer- 
sey Shore, Pa. 


a 


LANCASTER, PA.—The works of women 
composers of America were featured on 
April 2 at the last working musicale of 
the Musical Art Society to be held this 
season. A talk by Miss Skramusky pre- 
ceded the musical program, which in- 
cluded vocal numbers and a violin solo 
by Gunhilde Jette. ; 





i * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—An organ _ recital 
was given by W. Z. Roy and Rich- 
ard Klein on the occasion of the 
monthly meeting of the Lancaster Or- 
ganist Association at Emmanuel Church, 
April 6. Besides the organ numbers, a 
duet, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” from 
Smart, was sung by Mrs. Frank Kline 
and Florence Peterson. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The March con- 
cert of the Women’s Club presented the 
following artists: Talma Simpson, Mrs. 
James Imboden, Mrs. Andrew Warwick, 
Mrs. S. B. Thomas, Vera Jean Phillips, 
Mrs. Fred Faulkener, Lavinia Proctor 
and the club chorus, led by Mrs. Elsie 
Fischer Kincheloe, and accompanied by 
Natalie Walton. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Oratorio So- 
ciety, at its annual business meeting, 
announced a profit above the expenses of 
the society for the season. Nathaniel 
W. Bishop is to be president again for 
the coming year. A trust fund is 
planned for next season, when‘two reg- 
ular concerts and one artist concert will 
be given. 

* * ok 

WoRCESTER, MAss.—A musicale, di- 
rected by the Twentieth Century Club, 
was given April 5. Sixty members and 
friends attended the splendid program 
which was presented by Dorothy M. Hig- 
gins, soprano; Caroline M. Foster, con- 
traito; Harrison G. Taylor, violinist; 
Frank J. Darrah, ’cellist, and Frank E. 
Lekberg, cornetist. 

* * * 

NEw York, N. Y.—For the benefit of 
the Infantorium a concert was given re- 
cently. The artists who volunteered 
their work for the occasion were Mrs. 
Elizabeth King and Mme. Glosz-Rose, 
sopranos; Mr. Cordero, baritone; Rubi 
Davis, a seventeen year old pupil of 
Auer-; Milton Suskind, pianist, and 
Louis Maurer, flautist; Rochelle DuPles- 
sis and Mr. Maurer accompanied. 

* ok x 





BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — The annual 
public concert given every spring by the 
Musical Research Club was given re- 
cently in the Presbyterian Church. The 
soloists were Bernice Brazele, Zelle 
Hackman, Ruth Carman, Walter Martin, 
Mrs. Roy Gragg, Louise Sexton and sev- 
eral ensemble numbers by groups of the 
club’s members. W. H. Gill had charge 
of the program. 

* 2k ok 

WORCESTER, MASS. — Mary Earle 
Gould, widely known in Worcester as an 
able and enthusiastic exponent of the 
Suratt method, has just completed a 
course of four lectures on “Music as the 
Listener Should Know It.” The topics 
were “Music in Its Relations to Other 
Arts,” “Rhythm and Form,” “Melody 
and Harmony,” and the final one given 
March 30, “Master Musicians and Their 
Influence.” 

INDIANAPOLIS.—A concert was given 
recently by the Metropolitan School of 
Music at the Henry P. Coburn School 
under the auspices of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association. Numbers were given by 
the Junior Orchestra, of which Leslie E. 
Peck is conductor; Arthur Hutchinson, 
William Walker and Frank Alexander. 
Intermediate Orchestra, Henry Marshall, 
director; Jessica Barkley, Kelton Whet- 
stine, Florence Jeup and the Senior Or- 
chestra, Hugh McGibney, conductor. 

a. *s «© 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Mary Hum- 
phrey King; soprano; Mary Kilpatrick, 
pianist, and Blanche Yorktheimer, violin- 
ist, were soloists at a recent concert 
series given in the Hostess House Audi- 


torium for the soldiers of Camp Lewis, 
by the Tacoma Ladies’ Musical Club. Mrs. 
Edith MacDowell Palmer, of Detroit, 
Mich., a former prominent Tacoma sing- 
er, was heard in several concerts during 
a visit with friends in this city. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Marion Tyron Ran- 
sier gave her first recital April 1 at 
Hotel Russell-Lamson since her recent re- 
turn from New York, where she has been 
teaching piano instruction at the Dam- 
rosch Institute of Musical Art. She was 
assisted by Mary Davis Barker, contralto, 
of Independence; Margaret Gilley, pi- 
anist, and Mrs. Laverne B. Covell, accom- 
panist. Miss Ransier has recently opened 
a studio here. 

* * 

OXFORD, OHI0O.—On March 24 the 
Fiske University Jubilee Singers gave a 
concert before the Western College for 
Women, with considerable success. The 
quartet, consisting of Eloise C. Uggams, 
soprano; James A. Myers, tenor; Mrs. 
James A. Myers, contralto, and Harvey 
FE. Thompson, bass, gave a program of 
Negro folk songs, including Mrs. Na- 
talie Curtis Burlin’s “Hymn of Free- 
dom.” 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The regular meeting 
of the Oregon chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. was held April 8. Carl 
Denton and William R. Boone have been 
appointed examiners for the coming local 
music examination. Mary Cauthorn gave 
junior piano recitals on the afternoons 
of Avril 3 and 4 at her residence studio. 
A program was given before the Realty 
Board by Mrs. Gaynoll Kellogg Moun- 
tain, soprano; Mrs. E. L. Knight, violin- 
ist; Miss May Ross at the piano and 
Adah Losh Rose, reader. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Among students with 
J. William Belcher, who have lately ap- 
peared in concert, are Mabelle Holmes, 
soprano; E. D. Barton, tenor; and 
Charles A. Nearing, basso baritone. Stu- 
dents who have been soloists recently at 
Central Presbyterian church include Mrs. 
L. W. Lambert, Mrs. Authur I. Moulton, 
Mrs. J. A. Ganong, Mrs. Maud Belcher 
Pritchard, Edith Cornelison, Henrietta 
Hohnn, Hazel Hardle, Mabelle Holmes, 
Arthur Harbaugh, Charles A. Nearing 
and Lee A. Dillon. 


* + * 








PORTLAND, ORE.—A pipe organ lecture 
was given by William Robinson Boone, 
assisted by Mrs. Kathryn Crysler Street, 
contralto, under the auspices of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, for the benefit of the 
Armenian fund, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. A violin recital was given 
by students of Winifred Forbes of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory of Music last 
week. Those taking part were Laurie 
Rice, Grace Astrup, Helen Schuppel, 
Maxime Telford, Mary Talmage, Miss 
Forbes and Margaret Notz. 


* * K 
LANCASTER, PA.—A large audience 
greeted the Musical Art Society 
at its annual spring concert, April 


8. The soloists were Esther Kendig, 
Esther Wolf, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Reinhold 
and Mrs. C. A. Carl. A number was 
sung by a trio composed of Misses Stege- 
man, Kraus and Quimby. A Liszt num- 
ber was played by Helen Weishampel and 
Grace Seifert played “An Old Time 
Suite” by Zimbalist. The chorus, under 
the leadership of Edna Mentzer, sang 
well. Mrs. Book substituted as piano 
soloist for Helen Wohlsen. 
* a ok 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Destitute people 
in America will benefit generously from 
the concert given in Mechanics Hall on 
March 30 when Mme. Zabelle Panosian, 
Armenian coloratura soprano, made her 
first appearance in Worcester. The 
charming prima donna made a most fav- 
orable impression on her audience of 
more than 1000 music lovers, and espe- 
cially did her singing of her native songs 
affect her listeners. Mme. Panosian was 
assisted by Jeanne Forsberg, contralto; 
Charles Kallman, baritone; J. J. Gilbert, 
flutist; R. T. Robinson, tenor, and J. A. 
Ecker, accompanist. 

* * * 


TopEKA, KAan.—The last week of 
March was marked by a number of stu- 
dent recitals. On March 27 Esther Lin- 
dell, voice pupil of Mrs. J. Karl Rankin, 
gave a song recital at the home of Mrs. 
Rankin. She was assisted by Louise 
Horn, pianist and accompanist. On the 
29th, Roberta McKirihan’s pupils ap- 
peared in recital at the Y. W. C. A., and 
the piano pupils of Ethel Everingham in 
the preparatory department of the 
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‘the organ; 


Washburn Music School gave a recit: 
at the college chapel. On March 3 
Virginia Taliaferro, assisted by Harr 
Smith, gave a piano recital at the chap: 


..*. & 
FITCHBURG, MAss.—Theodore Cell: 
harpist, of the Boston Symphor 
Orchestra, was the assisting solois 


recently at the last of the Simond 
concerts at the Calvinistic Congreg: 
tional Church. Amy L. Connor, violi: 
ist, was the soloist at the Lenten orga 
recital given by the organist of Chri 
Church, Herbert C, Peabody, April 
Wyman Miller, ’cellist, recently return: 
from the service, was the assisting sol; 
ist at the last recital of the series o 
Friday, April 11. Frances Adelman 
Boston, a pupil of Felix Fox, gave a pr 
gram of piano numbers before the Fite 
burg Woman’s Club, April 9. 
* * 


* 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. — Wilhelmi: 
Woolworth, secretary of the Centr 
New York Chapter of the America 


Guild of Organists, recently arranged 
program here which ranged from t} 
earliest school of organ music to t! 
most modern compositions. 
participated were Miss Woolworth 
organ numbers; Gerald F. Stewart, dea 
of the Central Chapter, who spoke « 
Mrs. Roderick Pirine, vi 
linist; Mrs. Anna _ Loomis, organis: 
Ruth Brockway, violinist; Mr. Clutt: 
‘cellist; Mrs. E. C. Baldwin, organist; 
Marie Brothers, soprano; Herold Jebo, 
‘cellist, and Edith Henderson. 

WoRCESTER, MAsSs.—The appealing 
music of the Slavs was featured in a 
concert at Mechanics Hall, April 6. The 
leading artist was Mikas Petrauskas, 
Lithuanian tenor and composer, who was 
assisted by Carl Webster, ’cellist; Veron- 
ica Putvinskas, soprano; Joseph Zuronas, 
basso, and Carl Lamson, organist and 
accompanist. Miriam G. Southwick, con- 
tralto, a pupil of May Sleeper Ruggles, 
was presented in recital, April 8, before 
fully three hundred persons. In addi- 
tion to the songs by Miss Southwick there 
were instrumental numbers by the 
Thalian Trio, consisting of Mildred Bar- 
rett, violinist; Ruth Berry, ’cellist, and 
Bessie MacConnell, pianist, also numbers 
by a quartet including Miss Southwick. 
Florence G. Haynes and Florence O’Gara, 
first and second sopranos, and Minna F. 
Holl, alto. The accompaniments were 
played by Miss Holl. 

Four young pianists, pupils of Er- 
nesto Berumen, appeared in recital on 
April 5 at the La Forge-Berumen stu- 
dios, displaying unusual pianistic quali- 
ties. 

Mabel Bell, who appeared for the first 
time at these musicales, played the 
“Valse Caprice,” by Cyril Scott, and a 
Danse by Debussy, delightfully. Both 
numbers were played with a clear touch, 
and beautiful singing tone. Elvin Smith, 
a young boy with great talent, astonished 
his hearers with an artistic performance 
of the Rondo and Dance by Beethoven. 
Later on he played two extremely diffi- 
cult compositions by Liapounoff, with 
power and unusual dexterity. Kathryn 
Kerin, well known at these musicales. 
played a charming group by Poldini, 
Grieg and Liadoff, and Helen Smith 
showed great improvement since the last 
time she was heard. The Schubert Im- 
promptu she played with excellent tech- 
nique and musical feeling. 
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Philadelphia Is First City to Have Newspaper 
Published in the Interests of Its Orchestra 


“‘Unprogressive’”’ City Points the Way to Progressiveness — What the First Issue Looks Like — 
Stokowski Tells Why He Came to Philadelphia —- Give ‘‘Plebiscite’’ Program at U. of Pa. 
—New Choral Society Makes Bow — Other Musical Notes of Week 





























HILADELPHIA, April 11.—Philadel- 

phia has again been told that it has 
the “peculiarity” of not knowing what it 
has in its own city. The writer has in 
the past twenty years heard this chranic 
trait called worse things than that, such 
as “sleepiness,” “unprogressiveness” and 
a “malady.” And it is by no means a 
characteristic of the past score of years, 
for on several occasions when the writer 
was making researches in old tomes and 
musty newspaper files he ran across the 
same charge. It may be modesty, it may 
be ignorance and it may be indifference, 
but so far as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is concerned it is going to be corrected 
by the modern legitimate methods of effi- 
ciency and _ publicity. Patrons and 
friends of the orchestra and other music 
lovers, here and elsewhere, received in 
the mails Friday and Saturday copies of 
the débutant issue of a four-page news- 
paper to be published every once in a 


while “in the interests of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and by extension, of mu- 
sic in Philadelphia.” This is the first 
official organ in the world, it is believed, 
to be devoted to the affairs of a sym- 
phony organization. It is a “booster” 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra, but it is 
doing its boosting with befitting modesty, 
on the evidence of the first issue. 

The salutatory says: “It is a peculi- 
arity of Philadelphia that it does not 
know what it has in its own city. Phil- 
adelphia is not boastful. But there is 
such a thing as being too modest. We 
should talk about ourselves once in a 
while and about what we have.” 

Leopold Stokowski contributes’ the 
principal article telling why he came to 
America and why he came to Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Stokowski says, among other 
things: 

‘“‘Because America was becoming (and 
since has become) the great music-mak- 
ing country of the world. 

“Because Fritz Scheel (with his in- 
stinct for choosing the right artist for 




























IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine presented her 
vocal and piano pupils in a recital at 
her Carnegie Hall studios on April 12. 
The piano numbers were contributed by 
Mrs. Charlotte De Witt, who gave a Cho- 
pin Mazurka; Nell Howze, with Cham- 
inade’s “Pas des Amphores’”; Athalie 
Lombardi, in Woodman’s Nocturne; Curt 
Buhler gave Cui’s “Orientale” and* Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet. Helen Dwyer played 
Leschetizky’s ““‘Deuv Alouettes,” Godard’s 
“En Courant” and Chopin’s “Polonaise 
Militaire.’ Martha Stewart gave admir- 
able interpretations of Sinding’s “Marche 
Grotesque,” Fiedler’s Etude. Mana- 
Zucea’s “Frolic,” especially dedicated to 
Mrs. Irvine, and Mokrej’s “Valcik,” and 
Marie Lohman ended the work of the 
pianists in Jareck’s “Sea Idyl,’” Rach- 
maninoff’s Humoresque,  Hendricks’s 
“Nuages,” Godowsky’s Humoresque and 
the Albeniz “Seguidilla.” The vocalists 
for the afternoon were Marie Lohman 
and Florence Kleppe, the first singing a 
group including Glen’s “Twilight,” 
Emilie Frances Bauer’s “All Aboard the 
Slumber Boat,” Thomas’s “Le Baiser” 
and Jorda’s “Amar y Sufrir’; Nied- 
inger’s “On the Shore,” Gounod’s Ber- 
ceuse, d’Hardelot’s “Sans Toi” and 
Suzzi-Peccia’s “Sulla Laguna” were Miss 
Kleppe’s contribution to an _ artistic 
afternoon. 

ok ok * 

Laura Coombs, soprano, artist-pupil 
of the Arens Vocal Studio, appeared re- 
‘ently at a concert given by the Kittredge 
Club of New York. “The Lady of Sha- 
ott,” a cantata for’a chorus of women’s 
voices and soprano solo, enlisted Miss 
oombs’s services, and she was also heard 
‘n songs which included Chaminade’s “Ri- 
‘tournelle,” La Forge’s “I Came With a 
Song,” and Rubinstein’s “The Dew Spark- 
a8. ’ Another recent appearance of Miss 
oombs was as soprano soloist in Verdi’s 
Re julem at the Tompkins Avenue Church 
Brooklyn. Edward K. Macrum, the or- 
kanist and choirmaster, has written Miss 
combs a letter of hearty commendation 

her work. 


,, Uther pupils of the Arens Vocal Stu- 
'o heard recently are Helene Calbreath, 
nezz0-soprano, and Tom Ordeman, bari- 
‘one, both from Portland, Ore. As solo- 
s at one of the Globe concerts they 
“" success with these numbers: Miss 
«breath, Giordani’s “Caro mio ben;” 
“ladilhe’s “Psyche”; Handel’s “Come, 
oved”; Grieg’s “Sunshine Song,” “The 
Rose of Summer,” and Massenet’s 
vre tes Yeux Bleus”; Mr. Ordeman, 
_ Man's “Rolling Down to Rio”; Smith’s 
‘ Quest,” and Bullard’s “The Indiffer- 
Mariner.” 
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Upils from the studio of Sergei Kli- 
"sky, the New York voice teacher, 

: been much in: demand recently. 

‘Y of his pupils who have just been en- 
4 rs for new church positions are Paul- 
“er Jarrett, for the Seventh Ave. Pres- 
“rian Church in New York; Mrs. 





Scattergood, for the Third Presbyterian 
Chureh in Orange, N. J.; Helen Isensee 
for the Church of the Incarnation in New 
York, and Martha Hoyt, for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. Lotta. Madden is booked 
for a short tour in May, when she will 
appear in Seattle, Tacoma and several 
other cities on the Coast, besides filling 
engagements in Middle Western towns. 
Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy have just 
returned from a successful tour through 
Maine, where they appeared in concerts 
with Perey Grainger. They were both 
engaged to sing with the Waldorf Astoria 
Orchestra on Palm Sunday and on 
April 27th. 

At the last concert that Mr. Klibansky 
gave at the Wanamaker Auditorium, on 
Avril 2, the following singers appeared: 
Evelyn Siedle, Clara Duval, Cora Cook, 
Elsa Diemer, Lottice Howell and Kitty 
Gladney were the soloists. Clara Duval 
and Lottice Howell have not been heard 
at previous occasions. 

On April 7 Mr. Klibansky’s students 
gave a concert in White Plains, which 
proved very delightful. Charlotte Ham- 
ilton, Ambrose Cherichetti, Martha Hoyt, 
Elsie Duffield, Elsa Diemer and Cora 
Cook presented an interesting program 
and had to respond to many encores. At 
the last studio musicale Evelyn Siedle. 
Mrs. Thom and George P. Watkins and 
Lofgren appeared. The last concert that 
Mr. Klibansky arranged for his artist 
pupils took place in Stamford, Conn., 
on April 8, when Cora Cook, Elsa Diemer 
and Virginia Rea sang. 

Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy, artist- 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky, are meeting 
with success in their Maine tour. They 
have been singing in Lewistown, Water- 
ville, Bangor. Old Toure, Machias, East- 
port, Calais, Houlton, Presque Isle, Milli- 
nocket. Dover, Guilford, Skowhegan, Wil- 
ton, Livermore, Damariscotta, Norway, 
and Biddeford, Me. Suzanne Zimmer- 
mann sings April 10 at the Hotel Majes- 
tic and has also been re-engaged as solo- 
ist at the Tremont Baptist Church, N. Y. 
At Mr. Kilbansky’s last studio musicale 
Putnam Watkins, Evelyn Siedle, Hattie 
Arnold, and Gladys Pearson were heard 
in an interesting program. Another 
pupils’ recital was given at Wanamaker’s 
on April 2. and Elsa Diemer and Cora 
Cook were heard in concert in Stamford, 
Conn., April 8. 

x -*« * 

Six artist-puvils of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, vocal teacher, of New York, 
were presented in recital at her studio on 
the evenine of April 10. The varied pro- 
gram included numbers bv Gounod, 
Whelplev. Verdi, Chaminade, Fitch. Mas- 


senet, Lieurance, Woodman, Brown, 
Saint-Saéns, Wilson and Mozart. Those 
who took part were Celestine Drew, 
Helen S. Crocheron, Beatrice Cook, 


Frankie Holland, Agnes Waters and Ger- 
aldine Holland. Anne Robertson, violin- 
ist, plaved artistic obligatos to some of 
the numbers. 





each position in the Orchestra) has laid 
the foundation of a wonderful orchestra. 
Since then many fine artists have been 
added but the main structure of the per- 
sonnel remains as Scheel created it. 

“Because I felt in Philadelphia the ex- 
istence of a warm-hearted and genuinely 
music-loving public which I _ believed 
would grow. This it has done amazingly 
in the past few years. 

“It is my ardent hope that this de- 
velopment will continue and that we may 
soon welcome among us the great num- 
ber of music lovers in Philadelphia who 
have not yet come to us.” 

Critics and publics in Philadelphia, 
and other music centers, for the matter 
of that—New York, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Washington, Detroit, ete.—for a 
decade or more have been praising Mr. 
Stokowski, and now he has returned the 
compliment handsomely, and justly. And 
by the same token it is a worth-while 
compliment, coming after years of ex- 
perience and observation of us, and not 
the conventional raptures of the dock-in- 
terviewed newcomer to our shores, who 
knows nothing of us. 





The Second Campus Concert 

The patron of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra who wondered audibly, in front of 
the writer a few seasons ago, why the 
crowd of University boys did not arise 
in respect when the U. of P. Hymn, 
“Hail, Pennsylvania,” was being played 
in connection with the Tchaikovsky 
“1812” Overture, came to mind at the 
second on the revived campus concerts, 
given in the Gymnasium Thursday night. 
A students’ plebiscite built the program 
and the largest number of votes was 
polled by Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slave,” 
which makes even more elaborate quota- 
tion than the “1812” from -the former 
national anthem of the overthrown Rus- 
sian ezardom, and to which stirring 
melody a student poet years ago wrote 
the words of “Hail, Pennsylvania.” Cer- 
tainlv these two pieces by the great Slav 
are the musical favorites of Pennsyl- 
vania students. 

Mr. Stokowski led in person, having 
recovered from the illness which inter- 
rupted some of his recent engagements. 
He gave a very romantic reading of “The 
Mastersingers” Prélude and a remarka- 
bly fine delivery of the “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram it was announced that the series 
next season would consist of five con- 
certs. 

The Choral Society of the Divine 
Science Association gave an interesting 
concert Monday evening in the Saint 
James Hotel. The Choral Society, which 
is the newest organization in musical 
Philadelphia, consists of 100 singers, al- 
ready enrolled. It will give programs 
of compositions not recently presented in 
this city. Mrs. John Dunn, Jr., director 
of the chorus and a contralto of merit, 
sang five songs and the “Habanera” from 
“Carmen.” Adolphus Ashton. bass-hbari- 
tone, sang “Melisande of the Wood” and 
“The Song of the Sword.” Grisha Mon- 
asevitch. violinist, contributed several 
solos: Mrs. George Becker, pianist. was 
heard in an interesting group, and Wil- 
liam Ackerman. tenor. sang numbers by 
De Koven and Chadwick. 

The Sunday evening musicales at the 
Musical Art Club were revived last week. 
The program consisted of: sonatas for 
piano and flute, played by Philin Goenp 
and André Maquarre, and songs hv Helen 
Buchanan, sonrano. On Easter Mondav 
night the cluh will give a smoker and 
recention for Leonold Stokowski and the 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
For the second of the fortnigehtly musical 
teas of the cluh Jast Thursday, orizinal 
compositions of Camille Zeckwer were 
viven bv Marie Holt Zeckwer. sovrano; 
Victor de- Gomez, ’cellist, and the com- 
poser. ‘4 

The sold medal of the Philadelnhia 
Music Club has heen awarded to Ruth 
Nathanson. a vnunil of the piano at the 
T eefceon-Hill Concervaterv At the reo- 
nlar Tuesday meeting of the eluh in the 
Aldine hallroom, Dorothea Thullen, so 
nrano; Dora Van Roden, contralto, and 
Emma Keiser. pianist. were the partici- 
nants. The program was in charge of 
Laurea Anderson Lanning and Mrs. Al- 
hert Fink. The elub gave a nrogram 
showing the historical progress of French 
music on Friday evening at the Musical 
Art Club. Bergerettes collected by Weck- 


erlin, eighteenth century airs harmon 
ized by Deems Taylor, and numbers by 
Widor, Debussy, Fauré and others made 
up the program, in which were heard 
Daisy Hamlin Waterous, Bernard Po- 
land, tenor; Piotr Wizla, baritone, and 
Elizabeth Gest, pianist. 
W. R. MuRPHY. 





PHILADELPHIA BOWS 
AT HEIFETZ’S SHRINE 


Rapt Audience Hears Recital by Noted 
Violinist—Resume Free Series 
at Academy of Fine Arts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 13.—A_ typical 
Heifetz triumph was scored yesterday 
afternoon in the Academy of Music. A 
Heifetzian triumph has two factors, the 
popular and the artistic. Well, the popu- 
larity was vouched for by an audience 
that filled every available space in the 
Academy and equipped that venerable 
edifice with a new gallery—the stage. So 
numerous were the soloist’s encores 
granted that the rapt audience reached 
Broad Street pretty close to the falling 
of dusk—and remember there was that 
extra hour of saved daylight to make 
twilight later than normal! As for the 
artistic side, the marvelous boy played 
with supreme force, fervor and fantasy, 
as these qualities were demanded by a 
program that was substantial without 
being highbrow, and interesting without 
being meretricious. Difficult or simple, 
as they ran, he absolved himself of the 
exactions of his numbers with the great- 
est ease. His program included Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Serenade Mélancholique,” 
Auer’s transcription of the same com- 
poser’s “Valse,” Bach’s “Air on the G 
String” and Mozart’s Rondo in G, for 
classics; Tor Aulin’s “Berceuse,’’ Chaus- 
son’s “Poeme,” Wieniawski’s ‘Souvenir 
de Moscow” and the Saint-Saéns First 
Sonata, for which André Benoist played 
the pfrano part in admirable fashion. 

The 110th annual salon of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts being over, the public- 
spirited musicians and music-lovers of 
the city who inaugurated the Sunday 
afternoon free concerts in the galleries 
of the Academy resumed the series this 
afternoon. The artists, who gave a 
notable program, included Marian Sling- 
luff, pianist; Nina Prettyman Howell, 
violinist, and Mina Dolores, soprano. 


W. R. M. 











Two Unclaimed Letters 


Unclaimed letters are being held in 
the office of MusicAL AMERICA for Henry 
Taylor, of the Century English Grand 
Opera Co., and Franz Jarka. 











Edwin Gledhill 


TORONTO, CAN., April 1—Edwin Gled- 
hill, formerly of Toronto, died suddenly 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. He was well 
known in musical circles some years ago 
as one of the foremost composers and 
teachers of music. He was a resident 
of Toronto for nearly seventy years. 
Gledhill School was named after him. 
He was at one time organist of Bond 
Street Congregational Cnurch. Profes- 
sor Gledhill was eighty-seven years of 
age and until quite recently had been giv- 
ing lessons to his grandson. 

W. J. B. 





Alfred R. Webb 


Alfred R. Webb, baritone, a singer in 
New York churches, died last week at his 
home at Bay Side, Queens, at the age of 
thirty-eight years. He was born in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and lived at Bay Side for 
five years prior to his death. 


Ralph Ludwig 


RICHMOND, VA., April 6.—Ralph Lud- 
wig, one of Richmond’s leading tenor 
soloists, died here to-day of influenza. 
Mr. Ludwig was a member of the quartet 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 
He was married a short while ago to 
Adriana Kuyk, a soprano. G. W. J. 


Otto Weber 


Otto Weber, for twenty-iive years a 
member of the chorus of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, died at his resi- 
dence in New York on April 3. 
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From the Ranks of a High School Glee Club 
To Leading Roles at the Metropolitan Opera 














How Charles Hackett Realized the Ambitions of His Youth— 
Latest American to Win Vocal Fame Declares Success Is 
an Exacting Master—Looks Upon Phonograph Records 
as One of the Essentials of Every-day Life. 


F TER so conspicuous a success there 

followed a deal of speculation, for it 
is not every month in the year that a 
tenor marches as straight into the good 
will of the hypercritical Metropolitan 
Opera House public as d'd Charles Hack- 
ett. 

“What graphophone company will se- 
cure him?” was the substance of the spec- 
ulative inquiry which followed, almost 
immediately upon the Hackett début in 
“T] Barbiere di Siviglia.”” The interest 
became heightened, naturally enough, 
after he had sung in “Traviata” and in 
“Rigoletto.” It grew almost acute after 
the revival of “Mireille,” in which the 
tall, vigorous and graceful tenor achieved 
a mark of genuine distinction. 

Only a few days ago the uncertainty 
was dispelled. The Columbia Grapho- 
phone company found itself the favored 
institution in the matter of preserving 
to posterity the singing gifts of this 
young American—to say nothing of sat- 
isfying present day demands for ihe 
arias and songs which he is able to per- 
form so well. 

MUSICAL AMERICA’S _ representative 
found Mr. Hackett actually happy in 
contemplation of this special work he is 
preparing to do. 

“Now that science has perfected re- 
cording I feel that this branch of my en- 
deavors equals in importance my singing 
for any individual audience. Personaliy, 
I consider myself fortunate in becoming 
eligible for such singing consideration 
at a time when the voice may be repro- 
duced with an accuracy which is equiv- 
alent to the voice of the singer himself. 
Were the conditions otherwise, I doubt if 
I should have consented to put my sing- 
ing, in enduring form, upon these thin 
discs.” 

It was a fair spring day, with the sun- 
shine streaming through the windows of 
the room in the hotel where the Ameri- 
can tenor spends much of his time. Sit- 
ting there, his generous frame hunched 
comfortably in a huge arm-chair, Charles 
Hackett resembled almost any personality 
save one committed to leading tenor roles 
in the foremost operatic institution of the 
world. Serious, his principal thought was 
for his public—the public he has yet to 
face. 

“You see,” he explained, “it’s th’'s wav 
—first impressions are most lasting; and 
after them, one must never fall below 
the established standard.” Then he 
laughed, as we nodded comprehendingly 
over the task he had set himself to 
achieve. 

“Then you believe it to be as difficult 
to stay at the top as to get there?” 

For an extended pause the tenor stared 
fixedly at the wall opposite. “One may 
never relax,” he at last vouchsafed. “Suc- 
cess, in music, is like the upward swing 
of the pendulum; one must keep it along 
its course, traveling ever higher. A slip, 
the slightest failure to attain the best 
already presented an audience, and there 
comes a murmur. So there is never 2 
moment whencertainty hovers near. The 
singer may be acclaimed, yet he must 
win his auditors’ approval with easy ap- 
pearance—almost with each unit of ef- 
fort in the interpretation of whatever 
rodle heeassumes. 

“New York has been kind to me,” con- 
fessed this stalwart young singer. “After 
my acceptance in Italy, and later in South 
America, it is gratifying to find one’s own 
countryfolk coinciding in favorable opin- 
ions. But it lifts the task to a loftier 
plane, places a heavier’ burden upon the 


shoulders, really invites a_ still 
more unyielding degree of judg- 
ment. For the better the perform- 
ance the better, at subsequent ef- 
forts, must it be.” 

With that he got up and began 
walking. 

“All over the land, in cities where 
I expect eventually to sing in con- 
cert, the people will hear me—in 
advance of my actual presence— 
through the medium of the phono- 
graph, which I think is doing a 
vast service in the cause of music. 
These records are—nor do I feel I 
am exaggerating—a staple; a ne- 
cessity which hundreds of thou- 
sands of people feel they require, 
in proportionate extent to food, 
shelter and clothing. 

“And these people have become, 
unconsciously, very exacting critics 
and amazingly accurate critics, too. 
They know good singing when they 
hear it; why shouldn’t they? Every . 
day they have the opportunity of 
playing a given record, not once, 
but over and over again—perhaps 
some phrase seyeral times. This 
opportunity for close scrutiny, for 
putting the microscope jto the voice 
and to the art of dhe, is the 
thing which makes me appreci- 
ate how essential it is for the artist to 
sing for this vast audience better—if 
that be possible, than he does for the one 
which sees him in the actual flesh. Be- 
cause” (and the tenor smiled), ‘‘a slip 





Photo by Illustrated News Segvice. 
Charles Hackett and Mrs. Hackett in 
Their New York Apartment 


that might not be noticed in an opera, or 
a concert performance, is ineffaceably 
present in a graphophone record, is 
there to be played and if desired, re- 
played. So one cannot afford to relax the 
vigilance in this form of singing en- 
deavor in the slightest degree.” 

There came, then, an interruption— 
thoroughly welcome to the tenor—in the 
form of Mrs. Hackett. When she had de- 








Photo by Illustrated News Service. 


Charles Hackett as He Sings into the Recording 
Machine at the Laboratories of the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. 


parted he turned in our direction and re- 
marked: “It’s incentive that sends us on. 
At the beginning we imagine we can be 
satisfied with a specific thing and attain 
that thing; then we seek the one just be- 
yond.” 

Apparently it has been so with Charles 
Hackett. In Boston, where he moved 
from Worcester with his family when 
he was still a grammar school youth in 
short trousers, the ambitions of this New 
England lad inclined towards music— 
through song. He admits he hoped, ulti- 
mately, to become a tenor. Early in his 
Boston high-school days, when he sang in 
the glee club, he confided to his parents 
his cherished desires; but there was little 
encouragement. 


Yet the tenacity which has made 
Charles Hackett a unique artist—a tenor 
whose voice has the agility which makes 
it the instrument of a virtuoso—carried 
him to the goal he sought. All who at- 
tended his début will not soon forget 
that unusual opening night. His vocal 
pyrotechnics dazzled his hearers. 

And now the country is waiting to 
hear this young man, who is still two 
years on the fair side of thirty. For the 
moment the Metropolitan has priority 
claims, but—the concert field will be in- 
vaded, and interest prevails—it usually 
does, where a new tenor is concerned. 





Dora Gibson Engaged for Concerts in 


England 
LONDON, April 1.—Dora Gibson, con- 
tralto, whose successful appearances 


with the Chicago Opera Association as 
Aida and Santuzza evoked such favor- 
able comment, has just arrived in Lon- 
don and has been engaged for a concert 
at Afolian Hall, to be given under the 
direction of Frank Armstrong, and two 
concerts by the Enochs. Miss Gibson is 
the proud possessor of an autographed 
photograph of General Pau, who crossed 
on the same boat with her. 


TORONTO TO FORM 


NEW ORCHESTRA| 


Committee Now Working for 
Larger Symphony—Concert 
Society Impresses 


TORONTO, CAN., April 
at present under way for a new Toront 
Symphony Orchestra on a greater sca 
than has ever been attempted befor 
A strong committee is at present.at wor': 
on the organization and something det 
nite is expected in a few weeks. 

A third concert of the Hambourg Co 
cert Society in Foresters’ Hall on Api 
8 was attended by a capacity audienc 
The efforts of Senor Guerrero, pianis 
Jan Hambourg, violinist, and Boris Hai 
bourg, ‘cellist, were well received. T! 
vocalist of the evening was Winnifr: 
Parker, who made a special success 
Schubert’s “Erl King.” The society 
doing much to keep desirable music b 
fore the Toronto public. They have bec 
so well received in their regular seric: 
of concerts that an extra concert will } 
given on May 14. 

The recital hall of the Conservatory | 
Music was filled to overflowing on Ap) | 
10, when Esther Cassells, pupil of Ethe! 
Shepherd, was heard to good effect 
a varied program. Her offerings in 
cluded the Leroux “Le Nil,” with violin 
obbligato by Edwina Palmer, and a duct 
between Bessie Hutchinson and Mi 
Cassels from Verdi’s “Aida.” Vigeu 
Kihl, the assisting artist, was heard 
good advantage in several piano nui 
bers. Owing to illness Miss Shephe 
was unable to preside at the piano, « 
announced, and in her absence the : 
companiments were acceptably played | 
Edith Foote. 

Paul Wells, pianist, of this city, a 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, soprano 
Hamilton, Ont., supplied the progran: 
at the third of the series of fortnight|y 
musicales under the management of Be: 
nard Preston, on April 11. Mr. We 
scored his usual success in a nicely ba 
anced range of selections, while Mr:. 
Hamilton displayed a voice of good range 
and won the applause of the audience 
The accompaniments were well executed 
by Gerald Moore. The fourth of the 
series will be given on April 25, with 
Luigi von Kunits, violinist, and Marie) 
Sherris, vocalist, as the artists. 

Mme. Grace Smith gave a talk on “|) 
scriptive Music” in the fifth of her seric: 
of lectures. The address was very }: 
teresting, while Mme. Smith’s illustrs 
tions at the piano were admirably give 

Mrs. Jones-Morgan, formerly sopranv 
soloist at St. Paul’s Church of this city, 
who was recently married to Lieut. Mo: 
gan of the Seventy-fifth Battalion, 
winning great credit as a singer am 
the soldiers in the Canadian camps 
England. W. J. &B 


12.—Plans a) 


Yvonne de Tréville Starts Activities {0 
Victory Loan Drive 
What was considered by the committ« 
as the most important meeting of | 
Foreign Language Bureau of the Victor: 








Liberty Loan was held at the Hippo 
drome last Sunday afternoon. Yvonne 
Tréville was chosen principal soloist 5S) 
appeared in the costume of the “Daugh 
ter of the Regiment,” singing the scenes 
from that opera and rousing tremendo 
enthusiasm by her acting and beauti!: 
vocal interpretation. She closed wth 
“The Americans Come!” by Fay Foste’. 
for which she called the composer f: 
the wings to accompany her. Her ot! 
numbers were accompanied by Ge: 
Cameron Emslie in able fashion. 
Norwegian Society of Brooklyn has as 
Mlle. de Tréville to repeat her prog! 
next month under its auspices. 
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FHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now! 
They contain more valuable improvements than all o!):'s 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian°: 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yor* 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
a 





KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musiclan—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 





Holiand, Mich. | j 




















WEAVER PIANO 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, 


Bush & Lane Piano Cc. iff 
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